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MISCELLANIES 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN the diſpoſition of the Pieces intended to 

form this Volume, the only order propoſed, 
is, to intermingle ſuch as are of a grave or pa- 
thetic, with thoſe of a humorous and lively turn, 
In a Noſegay or a Flower-piece, no one expects 
an exact regularity of ſituation among the parts 
that compoſe it; it is ſuſficient if the colours and 
fragrance entertain the ſenſes with a grateful 
confuſion, In a Miſcellany of this nature, it is 
preſumed, that no man will expect an entrance 
into deep arguments upon difficult ſubjects of 
any kind. The 2 is to pleaſe and profit 
every Reader without giving pain and fatigue 
to the mind; to furniſh an innocent and agree 
able amuſement for thoſe hours (and many ſuch 
there are in the life of every man) that without 
ſuch aſſiſtance would paſs away at leaſt heavily 
and unprofitably, if not criminally. 


The celebrated Doctor Swift has ſet forth the 
advantages derived from Reading with ſo much 
humour and good ſenſe, that thoſe who have 2 
taſte for either, will thank me for tranſcribing 


the whole paſſage to which L allude: 
5 


6 I fun 


1 
« ] ſhall not inſiſt on the advantages of Read- 
« ing, as an improvement of the mind, and a 
« cheap and eaſy method of knowing the world, 
c and the different manners and cuſtoms, laws 
& and policies of the ſeveral nations in it; nor 
«© on the happy conſequences it might have in 
4 making men better acquainted with the prin- 
* ciples of religion and virtue, and giving them 
“ a contempt of all pleaſures, that are either 
& mean in themſelves, or hurtful in their effects. 
„ Theſe are ſuch common-place 2-guments, 
that they would not bear the teſt among our 
people of faſhion, I ſhall therefore confine 
c myſelf to the ſingle point of the money, which 
4 might be ſaved to our country gentlemen, by 
« ſubſtituting Reading inſtead of Drinking, as 
& their common amuſement. For though I 
« readily grant, that a good Cloſet of Books can- 
not, at firſt, be furniſhed at ſo cheap a rate as 
_ «& a Cellar of Wine; yet if it be conſidered, that 
& the former requires a much longer time be- 
« fore it can be drawn off, it will be found con- 
« fiderably leſs chargeable at the long run. Nor 
« do I deny, that the thirſt of Knowledge, like 
that of Claret, is very apt to grow upon us, 
“ in proportion to the quantities we drink in; 
« but then it has this advantage of the other, 
that, let the maſter of the houſe ſwallow 
= M down as much * as he will, the whole 
N « family 


be... EE „ 


E 


« family can afterwards partake of the refreſh- 


„ ment, without ever in the leaſt impairing the 
* ſtack. For a good Book, after it has in- 
« ſtructed the Eſquire, is ſtill capable of giving 


equal improvement to his Lady, to every one 


* of his children, and if he and they pleaſe, to 
half a dozen of neighbours ; and all this, if 
it has met with but tolerable good uſage, 
without lofing one drop of the Knowledge, 
«© that was originally poured into it. And, in 
„ caſe the Book be an extraordinary good one, 


* 2s | have known many ſuch in my time, a 


«© man may lee it fairly out, and yet afterwards 


„ take another pull at it and mend his draught, 
to his great pleaſure and ſatisfaction, | 


« Nothing like this can be advanced in be- 


half of Claret, For let the Bottle be as great 
« an inſtrument of good-fellowſhip as it will, it 


&« is always leſſened in quantity by being com- 


* municated. I appeal for the truth of this to 
* our greateſt proficients 1 in the ſcience of Drink- 


« ing; and indeed, it is to them! ought prin- 


< cipally to appeal, who are able to give the 


& fulleſt teſtimony in the matter. For where 
& js the inan that ever ſaw the ſame Bottle, 


tc after it had been thoroughly peruſed by one 


„Company, fit for the entertainment of ano- 


6 ther? Or do the Students of Bacchus ever 
. ce leave 


( 

* ler any part of their ſubject behind them, 

© except what is only fit to be ſwept out of 
doors? So far from it, that I never yet knew 
« Bottle make its appearance in 2 company 
4 of ordinary capacity, until it had got 2 new 
_ © Spirit infuſed into it, and returned again, in 
c 2 ſecond Edition from the Cellar ; which, as 
cc I have hinted before, needs much more fre- 
& quent recruits from the Vineyards of Fx Ax cx, 
& than the Library does from the Fountains of 
* Antiquity.“ 


I fhall only add, that the Ess Axs which are 


to fill the following Sheets, have been honoured 
with the approbation of the beſt Judges. 
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The following Difmitiom of HonssTY was 
 evritten by Dean Swirr, in a periodical 
Vork called The Tribune, and exhibits, per- 
1 haps, as fine a diſplay of liberality of ſenti- 
3 ment, acuteneſs of obſervation, and vigour 
of intellect, as any moral Eſſay that ever 
dropt from an uninſpired pen. Mr. PorE's 
idea of the character here deſcribed, ſeems to 
| have been the ſame with that of his celebrated 
Ss friend, when he ſays, ” 


« An Honeft Man's the nobleſt Work of God.” 


8 1 LS T night there was a full college of the 

= ' Tribunes aſſembled; and the ſubject of our 
deliberations was the character of an Honzsr 

Man. A complaint had been exhibited, that 

_ great numbers of perſons had uſurped that ho- 

nourable diſtinction, who were by no means qua- 
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lifted to wear it, ſo that the dignity was become 
proſtituted and vile, to the great prejudice of all 
thoſe worthy perſons, who were legally inveſted 
with it. It was alſo repreſented, that the College 
of Heralds having no power to determine in this 
matter, or to make any ſatisfaction adequate to 
ſo grievous an injury, the petitioners had no 
other method of procuring themſelves relief, but 
by applying to this worſhipful Bench. 1 
Our Brother Trueman eſpouſed this cauſe with 
his uſual warmth and vehemence. His ſenti- 
ments are generally juſt, as well as great and de- 
licate. But being extremely quick of apprehen- 
ſion, and ready to perceive the truth of a prin- 
Ciple, without minutely conſidering the ſeveral 
Reps by which it is demonſtrated, he is apt to 
be very conciſe and dogmatical in his decifions, 
This renders him impatient of contradiction, 
and an enemy to all diſputes, wherein, indeed, 
he uſually comes off by the worſe ; becauſe truth 
meets him too ſoon, to permit him to handle his 
argument diſtinctly. And the livelineſs of his 
own imagination very often makes him angry at 
others, for not ſeeing things ſo eafily as himſelf, 
and aſking a reaſon for what, he apprehends, 
ſands in need of none. On this account we ge- 
_ nerally let him have his way; and knowing this 
to be one of his favourite topicks, we left the 
management of it entirely in his own hands. 
| He entered on the ſubje& with roundly aſſert- 
ing, That among all. the people, who, in the 
preſent age, .are dignified with the title of 
| 2 ſcarce. one in a thouſand had 
the leaſt ſhadow. of right to it, in — 
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and genuine acceptation of the phraſe. This 
might feem a little hard; but, in his opinion, 
Ho EST comprehended all the virtues that can 
animate a human breaſt, It was not a mere ne- 
gative quality: It did not conſiſt in —_— 
trom hurtful and injurious acts, in paying our juſt 
debts, or in being quiet and inoffenſive members 
of civil ſociety : Theſe, indeed, were the effects 
of HonesTy ; but they were not the thing it- 
ſelf; and beſides they not only might, but actual- 
ly did, every day, flow from different, and even 
oppoſite, principles. A man, in every well-or- 
dered ſociety, found that there was both ſafety 
and adyantage in living according to the laws, 
and ſhunning fraud and violence. He would 
therefore, for his own ſake, live like an HonesrT 
Max; but he ought not to aſſume that title, 
unleſs he derived it from a higher and nobler 
right, As it was commonly diſtributed now a 
days, it ſignified no more than that the Bearer 
had not virtue enough to be hanged. 5 

Is he not, in verity, as great a RascarL, and 
a much meaner-ſpirited one, who in his heart 
wiſhes them dead, who happen to ſtand between 
him and an eſtate, as he who boldly does the 
deed, and, like an HonesT KNnave, riſques his 
neck in the doing of it? And is there any other 
difference between them but this, that the cau- 
tious Villain, who forbears the execrable act, 
| deterred by the fear of puniſhment, conſults the 
common end of both, his INTEREST, with great- 
er care and more judgment? Can the verieſt 
Rogue in nature have any other reaſon to re- 

ſtrain him from committing the moſt — 


ire cc cons 
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and horrible actions? Remove the impediments, 
which Intereſt, of whatever kind it be, whether 
arifing from Ambition, Avarice, or Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, throws in the way of ſuch a perſon ; and, 
it is certain, there is nothing to hinder him from 
appearing in his true and proper colours. Set 
bim above the apprehenſion of laws, and give 
him the full power of compaſſing his ends, is it 
not probable he would exert it in the moſt tyran- 
nical manner, and turn a public deſtroyer of 


mankind, except, perhaps, ſome few, whom he 


might reſerve, either to adorn his triumphs, or 
to be ſubſervient to his / ne 5 
Shew me the man of Pleaſure, the ambitious 


Courtier, the Miſer, or the Bigot: Theſe are all 
equally pretenders to Hox ES HY. They do not 
openly invade the rights of other men; nor per - 


haps, undermine them by fraudulent practices. 


So far, indeed they are good and lawful men. 


They are STATUTABLY HoxESsT; and for no 


other reaſon, but becauſe ſo it is enacted. But 
where is Real Honeſty and Inward Worth all 


this while? An appetite is to be gratified. Well 


then, can I ſacrifice this appetite for the good 
of mankind, my country, or my friend? No, by 


no means; that is going too far. I will not, in- 
deed, do them any hurt; but there lies no Obli- 
gation upon me to give myſelf pain to promote 
their pleaſure, So then, it ſeems, I am under 


no Obligation to do good, but when I am forced. 
What is it therefore determines me againſt the 
doing of ILL? Why, even the ſame motive that 
would be ſufficient to prevail on me to do Goop, 
namely, Force and Compulſion. Thus do I de- 


celve 
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ceive m7ſelf, and the world, into an opinion of 
my HowesrTy, when in reality I am entirely 
deſtitute of it. - : 
All this will equally hold, whatever other ob- 
| ject it is that engroſſes my whole affection, whe- 
ther an Eſtate, an Employment, or a Title. If 
I prefer the poſſeſſion of them to the public wel- 
fare; if I negle&t the opportunities they afford 
f me of doing beneficent and generous actions; if 
j my heart is not touched with the calamities of 
1 my fe!low-mortals ; if I am rigid in exacting the 
full of what other men owe me, without any re- 
gard to their abilities; or unwilling to perform 
nan good offices, to which I cannot be compel- 
led; in all theſe caſes, I ſay, let me pretend to 
what I will, I am yet in the Gall of Bitterneſs, 
and wear the title of Honeſt Man with as much 
propriety as Jonathan Wild, or Captain Mac- 
heath, . 
But what ſhall we ſay to thoſe gentlemen, 
who can employ all their faculties, and diſplay 
their utmoſt eloquence, in making men odious 
| one to another? By their means rage and wrath 
and perſecution are ſanctified. They inculcate 
| it as a duty upon us to confine our favour and 
good-will to a few; and to look on the reſt of 
mankind with hatred and abhorence. The real 
merit of a man is of no account with them, if 
.he happens in the leaſt to differ from them in 
things that have no relation to inward worth or 
goodneſs, Honeſty then, in this caſe, is not the 
Object of their eſteem, but ſomething elſe : How 
therefore can they be honeſt themſelves, who 
love not the character » others ? Or can of 
| that 
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that Honeſty will ſubſiſt on the ruins of - Huma- 
nity, which is its only true and proper founda- 
tion? This is an evident abſurdity. So that of 
conſequence all theſe gentlemen, and their nu- 
merous deluded followers, muſt be ſtruck out of 
the lift of Honett Men; fince it is im poſſible 
they can have any true notions of right and 
wrong, while their affections ate thus pirtially 
diſpoted, their tempers corrupted by zeal, and 
their minds kept under a perverſe and unnatural 


Here our friend concluded his argument, or 
rather declamation. Though the warmth with 
which it was delivered tranſported him, perhaps, 
a little too far in the proſecution of it, yet the 
whole Bench appeared convinced of the main 
point, which he endeavoured to eſtabliſn. It was 
conſidered, that what was called the HoNE STU 
among the Ancients, from which our term Ho- 
NESTY is molt plainly derived, ſignified the higheſt 
perfection of human nature, and took in the 
whole circle of the moral virtues. The very 
etymology of the word ſhewed it to be an ex- 
preſſion of the greateſt honour and dignity to 
mankind. With us it had loft moſt of thoſe 


lovely and venerable ideas, which were origi- 
nally affixed to it. We ſeemed to mean no more 


by it, than to point out a mere Legal Man, 


who, only trom confiderations of prudence, ab- 


ſtained from the overt acts of wickedneſs. It 
might be therefore convenient to retrieve the 


loſt fignification of the word, and reſtore it to its 
firſt energy and reverence. For this purpoſe, 
the following order, or decree, was very readily 


and, 


ET 
— | 
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and unanimouſly agreed upon by the College: 
„ Whereas, by a long and often repeated 


© abuſe, the name, ftyie, and title of HoN EST 


„ Man, which is the higheit appellation of ho- 


© nour in the whole compa!s of the moral world, 
„ hath been, and ſtill continues to be affumed 


© by, and conferred upon great numbers ot per- 
« ſons, not having ſufficient worth and virtue to 


_« ſupport it, contrary to the good and whole- 


* ſome rules and inftitutions, by the wiſe men 


s of all ages, in that caſe made and provided: 


« We therefore, by virtue of the Tribunitian 
authority, and in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed 
in us, do, by theſe preſents, moſt firictly pro- 


„ hibit and forbid all perſons for the future, to 
'« aſſume, or to wear the ſaid name, ſtyle, and 


title, who know themſelves to be Knaves in 


courage to do. We alſo declare all human 
* Vegetables, and indolent Neuters in the affairs 
of mankind, or their country, incapable of 


bearing this honourable diſtinction; and make 


void the pretenſions of any one to it, who 
courts it not for its own ſake, but on account 


„of the advantages attending it. And foraſ- 


much as whoever is a Rear HontsT Man, 


is ſuch in all times, in all places, and to all 
« perſons; we further declare it to be a moſt 


** diſhoneſt and unworthy practice, to have 
** cauſeleſs reſpect of perſons in the common 


offices of humanity; or to hate any man for 

the colour of his beard, or the cut of his 

*© cloaths, for his 7 being a member of any 
| | 2 ON ti 


their hearts, and content themſelves with 
** wiſhing the harm which they have not the 
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tc particular club, or for taking his tobacco in 
& any of the different forms of fumigation, maſti- 


„ cation, or inſpiration, or for any other indiffe- 


* rent circumſtance, foreign to real goodneſs 
© and virtue, And that none may plead igno- 
& rance in the premiſes, we order this our Pro- 
4 hibition to be forthwith made public, ſtrictly 
* charging and requiring all Lexicographers, 
c Philologiſts, Grammarians, and other retain- 


© ers to the republic of letters, to be aiding and 


&« aſſiſting in the due obſervance thereof,” 


rd ber c b. per bib. be 


That vein of delicate humour ; that chafliſed 


gaiety of fancy, and eaſy clegance of expreſ- 
ion, in which Mr. ADD1S0ON ſo peculiarly 
excelled, appear conſpicuouſly in the follow- 
ing compariſon of Men with Mufical Inſtru- 
ments. £ 


HAVE heard of a very valuable picture, 
wherein all the Painters of the age in which 


it was drawn, are repreſented ſitting together in 
a circle, and joining in a Conſort of Mufic. Each 
of them plays upon ſuch a particular inſtrument 


as is the moſt ſuitable to his character, and ex- 
Preſſes that ſtyle and manner of painting which 
is peculiar to him. The famous Cupola-Painter 
of thoſe times, to ſhow the grandeur and bold- 


_ neſs of his figures, hath a horn in his mouth, 


w hich 


1 
1 
( 
t 
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which he ſeems to wind with great ſtrength and 
force. On the contrary, an eminent Artiſt, who 
wrought up his pictures with the greateſt accu- 
racy, and gave them all thoſe delicate touches 
which are apt to pleaſe the niceſt eye, is repre- 
lented as tuning a Theorbo. he tame kind of 
humour runs through the whole piece. 
I have often from this hint imagined to my- 
ſelf, that different talents in diſcourſe might be 
ſhadowed out after the fame manner by different 
kinds of Muſic; and that the ſeveral converſa- 
ble parts of mankind, might be caſt into proper 
characters and diviſions, as they reſemble ſeveral _ 
inſtruments that are in uſe among the maſters of 
harmony. Of thoſe therefore in their order, and 
firſt of the Drum. „ 
Vour Drums are the bluſterers in converſation, 
that with a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and a 
torrent of noiſe, domineer in public aſſemblies, 
over-bear men of ſenſe, ſtun their companions, 
and fill the place they are in with a ratling 
found, that hath ſeldom any wit, humour, or 
good-breeding in it. The Drum notwithſtand- | 
ing, by this boiſterous vivacity, is very proper to 
impoſe upon the ignorant; and in convertation 
with Ladies, who are not of the fineſt taſte, often 
paſſes for a man of mirth and wit, and for won- 
derful pleaſant company. I need not obſerve, 
that the emptineſs of the Drum very much con- 
tributes to its noiſe. _ a 
The Lute is a character directly oppoſite to 
the Drum, that ſounds very finely by itſelf, or 
in a very ſmall conſort, Its notes are exquiſitely 
tweet, and very low, eafily drowned in a multi- 
„ tude 
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tude of inſtruments, and even loſt among a few. 
unleis you give a particular attention to it. A 
Lute is ſeldom heard in a company of more than 
five, whereas a Drum will ſhow itlelt to advan- 
| tage inan afſembly of five hundred, The Luta- 
| nius therefore are men of a fine genius, uncom- 
mon reflection, great affability, and efteemed 
Chiefly by perſons of a good taſte, who are the 
; only proper judges of ſo delight ful and ſoft a me- 
1 ody. „„ 
The Trumpet is an inſtrument that has in it 
no compaſs of Muſic, or variety of ſound, but 
is notwithſtanding very agreeable, ſo long as it 
keeps within its pitch. It has not above four or 5 
five notes, which are however very pleaſing, | 
and capable of exquiſite turns and modulations. 
The gentlemen who fall under this denontina- 
tion, are your men of the moſt faſhionable edu- 3 
cation and refined brecding, who have learned a | 
certain ſmoothneſs of diſcourſe, and ſprightli- 
neſs of air, from the polite cumpany they have 
kept; but at the ſame time have ſhallow parts, 
weak judgments, and a ſhort reach of under- 
ſtanding: A play-houle, a drawing- room, a ball, 
a vifiting-day, or a ring at Hide-Park, are the 
few notes they are maſters of, which they touch 
upon in all converſations. The Trumpet how- 
ever is a neceflary inſtrument about a Court, and 
a proper enlivener of a conſort, tho' of no great 
harmony by itſelf, 88 5 
Violins are the lively, forward, importunate 
wits, that diſtinguiſh themſelves by the flouriſhes 
of imagination, ſharpneſs of repartee, glances of 
fatyr, and bear away the upper part jn every 
= cConſort. 
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conſort. I cannot however but obſerve, that 
when a man is not diſpoſed to hear Muſic, there 
is not a more diſagreeable ſound in harmony than 
that of the Violin. 

There is another Muſic al Inſtrument, u hich is 
more frequent in this nation than any other; 1 
mean your Bais-Viol, which gruinbles in the 

bottom of the confort, and with 2 ſurly maſcu- 
line ſound ſtrengthens the harmony, and tem- 
pers the ſweetneſs of the ſeveral inſtruments that 
play along with it. The Baſs-Viol is an inftru- 
ment of a quite different nature to the Trumpet, 

and may ſignify men of rough ſenſe, and un- 
_ polithed parts, who do not love to hear them- 
ſelves talk, but ſometimes break out with an 
agreeable bluntneſs, unexpected wit, and furly 
pleaſantries, to the no ſmall diverſion of their 
triends and companions. In ſhort, I look upon 

every ſenſible true-born Britain to be naturally a 
Baſs- Viol. = „ 
As for your rural. wits, who talk with great 
eloquence and alacrity of foxes, hounds, horſes, 
quickſet hedges, and ſix-bar gates, double ditches, 
and broken necks, I am in doubt, whether | 
ſhould give them a place in the converſable 
world. However, if they will content them- 
ſelves with being raiſed to the dignity of Hunt- 

ing-horns, I ſhall defire for the future that they 


may be known by that name. 


I muſt not here omit the Bagpipe ſpecies, that 
will entertain you from morning to night with 
the repetition of the few notes, which are played 
over and over, with the perpetual humming of a 
drone running underneath them, Theſe are your 

= OS dull, 
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dull, heavy, tedious ſtory-tellers, the load and 


burthen of converſations, that ſet up for men of 
importance, by knowing ſecret hiſtory, and giv- 
ing an account of tranſactions, that whether 
they ever paſſed in the world or not, doth not 
ſignify a haltpenny to its inſtruction, or its wel- 
fare. Some have obſerved, that the Northern 
— of this iſland is more particularly fruitful 1 in 
ag PIPE. 

There are ſo very few perſons who are maſters 
in every kind of converiation, and can talk on 
all ſubjects, that 1 don't know whether we 
ſhould make a diſtinct {pecies of them: Never- 
theleſs, that my icheme may not be defective, 
for the ſake of thoſe few who are endowed with 
ſuch extraordinary talents, I ſhall allow them to 
be Harpſicords, a kind of muſic which — one 
knows is a conſort by itſelf. 

As for your Paſſing- bells, who look upon mirth 
as criminal, and talk of nothing but what is me- 
lancholy in itſelf, and mortitying to human na- 
ture, I ſhall not mention them. 

] ſhall likewiſe paſs over in ſilence all the rab- 
ble of mankind, that crowd our ſtreets, cofiec- 


houſes, feaſts, and public tables. I cannot call 


their diſcourſe converſation, but rather ſome- 
thing that is practiſed in imitation of it. For 
which reaſon, if ] would deſcribe them by any 
muſical inſtrument, it ſhould be by thoſe modern 
inventions of the bladder and firing, tongs and 


key, marrow-bone and clever. 


The Lutes may often be met with in coupies 


upon the banks of a chryſtal ſtream, or in the 


_ retreats of ſhady woods — flowry meadows ; 


which | 
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termined rather to hear _ notes of others, tlian 
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| which for different reaſons are likewiſe the great 


reſort of your Hunting-horns. Baſs-Viols are 
frequently to be found over a glaſs of ſtale beer 
and a pipe of tobacco; whereas thoſe who tet up 
for Violins, feldom fail to make their appearance 
at Wills's once every evening, You may meet 
with a Trumpet any where on the other fide of 


Charing-Croſs. 


That we may draw ſomething for our advan- 
tage in life out of the foregoing diſcourſe, I muſt 
entreat my Reader to make a narrow ſearch into 


his life and converſation, and upon his leaving 


any company, to examine himſelt ſeriouſly, whe- 
ther he has behaved himſelf in it like a Drum 
or a Trumpet, a Violin or a Baſs-Viol; and ac- 
cordingly endeavour to mend his muſic for the 
future. For my own part, I muſt confeſs, I was 


2 Drum for many years; nay, and a very noiſy 


one, till having poliſhed myſelf a little in good 
company, I threw as much of the Trumpet into 
my converſation as was poflible for a man of an 


impetuous temper, by which mixture of different 


Muſics, I look upon myſelf, during the courſe of 
many * to have reſembled a Tabor and 
Pipe. I have ſince very much endeavoured at 
the ſweetneſs of the Lute; but in ſpight of all 
my reſolutions, I muſt confeſs with great confu- 
fion, that I find myſelf daily degenerating into a 


Bagpipe ; whether it be the effect of my old age, 
or of the company I keep, I know not. All 


that I can do, is to keep a watch over my con- 


verſation, and to filence the drone as ſoon as I 


find it begin to hum in my diſcourſe, being de- 


to 
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to play out of time, and incroach upon their parts 


in the conſort by the noiſe of ſo tireſome an in- 
firument. 


T ſha!l conclude this Paper with 2 letter which 
I received lait night from a friend of mine, who 
knows very well my notions upon this ſubject, 
and invites me to paſs the evening at his houſe, 
with a ſelect company of friends, in the follow- 


_ Ing words: 


„ Dear Is AAc, 
5 <1 intend to have a conſort at my houſe this 


© evening, having by great chance got a Harp- 
* ficord, which I am ſure will entertain you very 


- agreeably. There will be likewiſe two Lutes 


© and a Trumpet; let me beg you to put — 


« felt in tune, and believe me 
2 Your very faithful st 


% Ntcnor as HuMpRUM. 
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Deſcribing the 22 of an ingenuous mind, on the me- 
lanckoly event of a licentious amour. 
[SYENSTONE, 


W HY mourns my friend? why weeps his downcaft 


eye? 
That eye where mirth, where fancy us d to thine ? 
Thy chearful meads reprove that ſwelling figh ; 
Spring ne er enamel d fairer meads than thine, 


Art thou not lodg d in fortune s warm embrace? 


Wert thou not form'd by nature's partial care? 


| Bleft in thy ſong, and bleſt in ev'ry grace 


That wins the triend, or that enchants the fair ? 


Da MON, ſaid he, thy partial praiſe reſtrain; 


Not Damon's friendſhip can my peace reftore ; 


Alas! his very praiſe awakes my pain, 


And my poor wounded boſom bleeds the more. 


For oh! that nature on my birth had frown'd | 


Or fortune fix'd me to ſome lowly cell ! 
Then had my boſom 'ſcap'd this fatal wound, 


Nor had I bid theſe vernal ſweets farewel. 
But led by fortune's hand, her darling child, 


My youth her vain licentious bliſs admir'd ; 


In fortune's train the ſyren flau ry ſmil'd, 


Aud raſhly hallow'd all her queen inſpir d. 
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Of folly ſtudious, ev'n of vices vain, F 
Ah vices! gilded by the rich and gay! 
I chas'd the guileſs daughters of the plain, 
Nor dropt the chace, till Ix SSV was my prey. 


Poor artleſs maid ! to ſtain thy ſpotleſs name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united ſtrove; 

To lure a breaft that felt the pureſt flame, 
Suftain'd by virtue, but betray'd by love. 


School'd in the ſcience of love's mazy wiles, 
I cloath'd each feature with affected ſcorn ; 
1 ſpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle ſmiles, 
And, feigning, left her anxious and forlorn. 


Then, while the fancy'd rage alarm'd her care, 
| Warm to deny, and zealous to diſprove; 
I bade my words the wonted ſoftneſs wear, 
And ſeiz d the minute of returning love. 


To thee, my Damon, dare J paint the reft ? 
Will yet thy love a candid ear incline? 
Aſſur d that virtue, by misfortune preſt, 
Feels not the ſharpneſs of a pang like mine, 


Nine envious moons matur'd her growing ſhame ; 
Ere while to flaunt it in the face of day; 

| When ſcorn d by virtue, ſtigmatiz d b 8 

Lo at my feet deſponding JxssY lay. 


« HxRRY, ſhe ſaid, by thy dear form ſubdu'd, 
See the ſad reliques of a nymph undone ! oh 
Il find, I find thisrifing ſob renew'd: 

Il gz in ſhades, and ficken at the ſun. 
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Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry, 


When will the morn's once pleaſing ſcenes return ? 
Yet what can morn's returning ray ſupply, 
But foes that triumph, or but friends that mourn |! 


| Alas! no more the joyous morn appears 


That led the tranquil hours of ſpotleſs fame ; 
For I have fieep'd a father's couch in tears, 
And ting d a mother's glowing cheek with ſhame, 


The vocal birds that raiſe their matin ſtrain, 
The ſportive lambs, increaſe my penfive moan : 


All ſeem to chaſe me from the cheat ful plain, 


And talk of truth and innocence alone. 


If thro' the garden's flow ry tribes I ftray, 5 
Where bloom the jaſmines that could once allure, 


Hope not to find delight in us, they ſay, 


For we are ſpotleſs, IESss V; we are pure. 


Ve flow'rs! that well reproach a nymph ſo frail, 


Say, could ye with my virgin fame compare ? 
The brighteſt bud that ſcents the vernal gale 
Was not ſo fragrant, and was not ſo fair. 


Now the grave old alarm the gentler young, 
And all my fame's abhorr'd contagion flee ; 


Trembles each lip, and faulters every tongue, 


That bids the morn propitious ſmile on me. 


Thus for your ſake I ſhun each human eye; 


I bid the ſweets of blooming youth adieu: 
To die I languiſh, but I dread to die, 
Left my fad fate ſhou'd nouriſh pangs for you. 


Rai 


Raife me from earth; the pains of want remove, 
And let me ſilent ſeek ſome friendly ſhore; 

There only, baniſn d from the form | love, 

My weeping virtue ſhall relapſe no more, 


Be but my friend, I aſk no dearer name; 
Be ſuch the meed of ſome more artful fair : 

Nor could it heal my peace, or chaſe my ſhame, 
That pity gave, what love refus'd to ſhare, 


Force not my tongue to aſk its ſcanty bread ; 
Nor hurl thy IE ss V to the vulgar crew: 

Not ſuch the parent's board at which I fed! 
Not ſuch the precept from his lips I drew ! 


_ Haply, when age has filver'd o'er my hair, 
Malice may learn to ſcorn fo mean a ſpoil, 

Envy may flight a face no longer fair, 
And pity, welcome, to my native ſoil.” 


She ſpoke—nor was I born of ſavage race: 

Nor could theſe hands a niggard boon aſſign : 
Grateful ſhe claſp'd me in a laſt embrace, 

And vow'd to waſte her life in pray'rs for mine. 


I faw her foot the lofty bark aſcend : 

Il ſa her breaſt with ev ry paſſion heave: 

I left her torn from ev ry earthly friends 
Oh! my hard boſom, which could bear to leave 


Brief let me be, the fatal ſtorm aroſe, 
The billows rag d, the pilot s art was vain: 
Oer the tall maſt the circling ſurges cloſe, 


My Jzs8v—floats upon the wat ry plain | 
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And—ſee my youth's impetuous fires decay: 
Seek not to ſtop reflection's bitter tear: 
But warn the frolic, and inftruct the gay, 
From JxssY floating on her wat'ry bier! 


rr l 


An Extemporary POEM by Lord — 
- FIELD. - | 


V V. HAT do ſcholars, and bards, and philoſophers 


„„ WE 
Mean by ſtuffing our heads with ſuch nonſenſe and lies, 
Buy telling us Venus muſt always appear 
In a car, or a ſhell, or a twinkling ſtar : 
Drawn by ſparrows, or ſwans, a dolphin, or doves, 
And attended in form by the Graces and Loves, 
With a paſsport to hearts, a belt round her waſte, 
That Ambraſia and Nectar is all the will taſte? 
Without all this trouble I ſaw the bright Dame, 
When to ſupper laſt night to Poultney s ſhe came 
In a good warm ſedan: no fine open car, 
Two chairmen her doves, and a flambeau her ſtar: 
No Nectar ſhe drank, no Ambroſia ſhe eat, | 
Her cup was plain Claret, and Chicken her meat : 
Nor wanted a Ceftus her boſom to grace, 
For RICHMOND that night bad lent her her face, 


From 
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From the following affecting Narrative, of the 
calamities incident to the moft virtuous cha- 
rafters, may be deduced this conſolatory in- 
ference, that to ſecure the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience (which is in the power of all), is 
the moſt certain, if not the only means, of 
rendering the miſeries of life ſupportable. 


MAN Or FEELING. 


HEN the ſtage- coach arrived at the place 
of its deſtination, Harley began to conſider 
ho he ſhould proceed the remaining part of his 
journey. He was very civilly accoſted by the 
maſter of the inn, who offered to accommodate 
him either with a poſt-chaiſe or horſes, to any 
_ diſtance he had a-mind; but as he did things 
frequently in a way different from what other 
people call natural, he refuſed theſe offers, and 
ſet out immediately a-foot, having firſt put a 
ſpare ſhirt in his pocket, and given directions 
2 the forwarding of his portmanteau. This 
was a method of travelling which he was ac- 

cuſtomed to take; it ſaved the trouble of provi- 
ſion for any animal but himſelf, and left him at 


liberty to chuſe his quarters, either at an inn, or 


at the firſt cottage in which he ſaw a face he 
liked: nay, when he was not peculiarly attrac- 
ted by the reaſonable creation, he would ſome- 
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times conſort with 2 ſpecies of inferior rank, and 


lay himſelf down to ſleep by the fide of a rock 


or on the banks of a rivulet. He did few things 
without a motive, but his motives were rather 
eccentric; and the uſeful and expedient were 
terms which he held to be very indefinite, and 


which therefore he did not always apply to the 
ſenſe in which they are commonly underſtood. 


The ſun was now in his decline, and the even- 
ing remarkably ſerene, when he entered a hol- 


low part of the road, which winded between the 
ſurrounding banks, and ſeamed the ſward in diffe- 


rent lines, as the choice of travellers had directed 
them to tread it. It ſeemed to be little fre- 
quented now, for ſome of thoſe had partly re- 
covered their former verdure. The ſcene was 


ſuch as induced Harley to ſtand and enjoy it; 
when, turning round, his notice was attracted 
by an object, which the fixture of his eye on the 


ſpot he walked had before prevented him from 
obſerving. „ 

An old man, who from his dreſs ſeemed to 
have been a ſoldier, lay faſt aſleep on the ground; 


a knapſack reſted on a ftone at his right hand, 


while his ftaff and braſs- hilted ſword were croſſed 
at his left. Fe 


Harley looked on him with the moſt earneſt 
attention. He was one of thoſe figures which 
Salvator would have drawn; nor was the ſur- 


rounding ſcenery unlike the wildneſs of that 
Painter's back-grounds. The banks on each 


| fide were covered with fantaſtic ſnrub- wood, and 


at a little diſtance, on the top of one of them, 
ſtood a finger-poſt, to _ the directions of two 


aer ne 

roads which diverged from the point where it 
was placed. A rock, with ſome dangling wild 
flowers, jutted out above where the ſoldier lay; 
on which grew the fiump of a large tree, white 
with age, and a fingle twifñed branch ſhaded his 
face as he ſlept. His face had the marks of 
manly comelineſs impaired by time; his fore- 
head was not altogether bald, but its hairs might 
have been numbered; w bile a few white locks 
behind croſſ:d the brown of his neck with a con- 
_ traſt the moſt venerable to 2 mind like Harley's. 

« Thou art old, ſaid he to himtelt, but age has 
not brought thee reſt for its infirmities, I fear 
| thoſe filver hairs have not foun4 ſhelter from 
thy country, though that neck has been bronzed 
in its ſervice.” The ſtranger waked. He look- 
ed at Harley with the appearance of ſome con- 
fuſion : it was a pain - the latter knew too well 
to think of cauſing in another; he turned and 
went on. The cld man re-adjuſted his knap- 
fack, and followed in one of the tracks on the 
oppoſite ſide of the road. 

When Harley heard the tread of his feet be- 
hind him, he could not help ſtealing back a 
glance at his fellow-traveller. He ſeemed to 
bend under the weight of his knapſack; he 
| halted on his walk, and one of his arms was 
ſupported by a fling. and lay motionleſs acroſs. 
his breaſt. He had that ſteady look of forrow, 
which indicates that its owner has gazed upon 
his griefs till he has forgotten to lament them; 
yet not without thoſe ſtreaks of complacency, 
which a good mind wilt ſometimes throw into 

the 
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the countenance, through all the incumbent load 
Ot its depreſſion, TO . 
He had now advanced nearer to Harley, and, 
with an uncertain ſort of voice, begged to know 
what it was o'clock ; ** I fear, ſaid he, ileep has 
beguiled me of my time, and I thail hardiy have 
light enough left to carry me to the end of my 
Journey.” „“ Father! ſaid Harley (who by this 
time found the romantic enthufiatm riſing with- 
in him), how far do you mean to go?” “ But a 
little way, Sir, returned the other; and indeed 
it is but a little way 1 can manage now ; It 1s 
juſt four miles from the height to the village, 
thither Jam going.” “ I am going there too, 
laid Harley; we may make the road ſnorier to 
each other. You ſeem to have ſerved your 
country, Sir, to have lerved it hardly too; it is 
a character | have the higheft eſteem ſor—1 
would not be impertinentiy inquiſitive, but there 
is that in your appearance which excites my cu- 
rioſity to know ſomething more of you: in the 
mean time ſuffer me to carry that knapſack.“ 
he old man gazed on him; a tear ſtood in his 
eye! © Young gentleman, ſaid he, you are too 
good ; may heaven bleſs you for an old man's 
lake, who has nothing but his blefling to give! 
but my knapſack is ſo familiar to my thoulders, 
that I ſhould walk the worſe for wanting it; and 
it would be troubleſome to you, who haye not 
been uſed to its weight.” Far from it, an- 
ſwered Harley, I ſhould tread the lighter; it 
would be the moſt honourable badge Jever wore.” 
Sir, laid the firanger, who had looked 
earneſtly in Harley's face during the laſt part ” 
3 2 9 is 
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his diſcourſe, is not your name Harley?“ © It is, 
replied he; I am 3 to ſay I have forgot- 
ten yours.“ You may well have forgotten 
my face, ſaid the ſtranger, it is a long time ſince 
you ſaw it; but poſſibly you may remember 
| ſomething of old Edwards.” —Edwards! cried 
Harley, oh! heavens! and ſprung to embrace 
him ; let me claſp thoſe knees on which I have 
ſat io often: Edwards!—1 ſhall never forget that 
fire-ſide, round which I have been fo bappy! 
But where, where have you been? where is Jack? 
where is your daughter ? How has it fared with 
them when fortune, I fear, has been ſo unkind 
to you?” —* It is a long tale, replied Edwards; 
but I will try to tell it you as we walk. . 
When you were at ſchool in the neighbour- 
hood. you remember me at Sauth- hill: that farm 
had been poſſeſſed by my father, grandfather, 
and great- grandfather, which {aſt was a younger 
brother of that very man's anceſtor who is now 
lord of the manor. I thought I managed it, as 
they had done, with prudence ; I paid my rent 
regularly as it became due, and had always as 
much behind as gave bread to me and my chil- 
dren. But my laſt leaſe was out ſoon after you 
leit that part of the country ; and the Squire, 
who had lately got a London Attorney for his 
ſteward, would not renew it, becauſe, he ſaid, 
he did not chuſe to have any farm under 3001. a 
year value on his eſtate; but offered to give me 
the preference on the ſ:me terms with another, 
if I choſe to take the one he had marked out, of 
which mine was a part, ER 
* What could I do, Mr, Harley? I feared the 


under 
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undertaking was too great for me; yet to leave, 
at my age, the houſe I had lived in from my 
cradle ! | could not, Mr. Harley, I could not; 
there was not a tree about it that I did not look 
on as my father, my brother, or my child ; fol 
even ran the riſk, and took the Squire's offer of 
the whole. But I had ſoon reaſon to repent of 
my bargain ; the ſteward had taken care that my 
former farm ſhould be the bett land of the divi- 
ſion; | was obliged to hire more ſervants, and I 
could not have my eye over them all; ſome un- 
favourable ſeaſons followed one another, and I 
found my affairs entangled on my hands. To 
add to ny diftreſs, a confiderable corn- factor 
turned bankrupt with a ſum of mine in his pot- 
ſeſſion; I failed paying my rent ſo punctually as 
I was wont to do, and the ſame ſteward had my 
ſtock taken in execution a few days after. So, 
Mr. Harley, there was an end of my proſperity. 
However there was as much produced from the 
ſale of my effects as paid my debts and ſaved me 
from a gaol: I thank God I wronged no man, 

and the world could never charge me with dit- 
honefty. 1 
„Had you ſeen us, Mr. Harley, when we 
were turned out of South-hill, I am ſure you 
would have wept at the fight. You remember 
old Trufty, my ſhag houſe-dog; I ſhall never 
forget it while I live; the poor creature was 
blind with age, and could ſcarce crawl after us 
to the door; he went however as far as the 


gooſeberry- buſh; that you may remember ſtood 


on the left- ſide of the yard; he was wont to baſk 
in the ſun there : when he had reached that ſpot 
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he ſtopped ; we went on: | called to him; he 
wagged his tail, but did not ſtir: | called again; 
he lay down: [ whiltled, and cried Ii ruity ; he 
gave a ſhort howl, and died! I could have lain 
down and died too; but God gave me ſtrength 
to live tor my chiluren.” 

The old man now pauſed a moment to take 


breath. He eyed Harley's tace ; it was bathed 
in tears: the ſtory was grown familiar to him- 


felt; he dropped one tear and no more. 


% Though I was poor, continued he, I was 


not altogether without credit, A gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, who hai a tmall farm un- 
occupied at the time, offered to let me have it, 
on giving ſecurity tor the rent, which 1 made 
ſhitt to procure, It was a piece of ground which 
required management to make any thing of ; 


but it was nearly within the compaſs of my ſon's 


labour and my own, We exerted all our induſtry 
to bring it into ſome heart. We began to ſuc- 


ceed tolerably, and lived contented on its pro- 


duce, when an unlucky accident brought us un- 
der the ditpleature of a neighbouring Juſtice of 
the Peace, and broke all our family- happineſs 
again. |  ” 
My ſon was a remarkable good ſhooter ; he 
had always kept a pointer on our former farm, 
and thought no harm in doing ſo now ; when 


one day, having ſprung a covey on our own 
ground, the dog, of his own accord, followed 


them into the Juſtice'ss My ſon laid dowa his 


gun, and went after his dog to bring him back: 


.the game-keeper, who had marked the birds, 
came up, and ſeeing the pointer, ſhot him juſt 
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as my ſon approached. The creature fell; my 
ton tan up to him: he died with a complaining 
tort of cry at his maſter's feet. Jack could bear 


it no longer; but flying at the game-keeper, 
wrenched his gun out of his hand, and with the 


but-end ot it felled him to the ground. 
„le had ſcarce got home, when a conſtable 
came with a warrant, and dragged him to pri- 


fon; there he lay, for the Juſtices would not 
take bail, till he was tried at the quarter-ſeffions 


for the aſſau'it and battery, His fine was hard 
npon us to pay; we contrived however to live 
the worſe for it, and make up the loſs by our 
trugality : but the Juſtice was not content with 
that punithment, and ſoon after had an oppor- 
tunity of punithing us indeed, 

« An officer with preſs-orders came down to 
our county, and having met with the Juſtices, 
agreed that they ſhould pitch on a certain num 


ber, who could moſt eaſi y be ſpared from the 
county, of whom he would take care to clear it: 


my ſon's name was in the Juſtices liſt, 
lt was on a Chriſtmas-eve, and the birth- 
day too of my ſon's little boy. The night was 


| Piercing cold, and it blew a ftorm, with ſhowers 
| of hail and ſnow. We had made up a Cheering 

fire in an inner room; I fat before it in my 
wicker- chair, bleſſing Providence, that had ſtill 


left a ſhelter for me and my children. My ſon's 
two little ones were holding their gambols around 
us; My heart warmed at the fight; | brought a 


bottle of my beft ale, and all our mistortunes 


were forgotten. 
It had long been our cuſtom 10 play a game 
| . 
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at blind-man's-buff on that night, and it was 


not omitted now; ſo to it we fell, |, and my 
ſon, and his wife, the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing farmer, who happened to be with us at the 
time. the two children, and an old maid- ſervant, 
that had lived with me from a child. The lot 
fell on my ſon to be blindfolded : we had con- 
tinued ſome time in our game, when he groped 
his way into an outer-room in purſuit of ſome of 
us, who, he imagined, had taken ſhelter there; 

we kept ſnug in our places, and enjoyed his 
miſtake. He had not been long there, when he 
was ſuddenly ſeized from behind; “ I ſhall have 
you now,” ſaid he, and turned about. Shall 
you ſo, maſter, anſwered the ruffian who had 


words Harley ftarted with a convulſive ſort of 
motion, and graiping Edwards's ſword, drew it 


half out of the ſcabbard, with a look of the moſt 


frantic wildneſs. Edwards gently replaced it in 
its ſheath, and went on with his relation. 
* On hearing theſe words in a ſtrange voice, 


we all ruſhed out to diſcover the cauſe; the 


room by this time was almoſt full of the gang. 
My daughter-in-law fainted at the ſight ; the 
maid and I ran to affiſt her, while my poor ſon 

remained motionleſs, gazing by turns on his 
children and their mother. We ſoon recovered 
her to life, and begged her to retire and wait the 
iſſue of the affair; but ſhe flew to her huſþand, 
and clung round him in an agony of terror and 
grief. | So, 


&« In the gang was one of 2 ſmoother aſpect, 5 
—— . MY 


laid hold of him; we ſhall make you play at 
another ſort of game. by and by.” — At theſe 
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whom, by his dreſs, we diſcovered to be à ſer- 
jeant of foot: he came up to me, and told me, 


tbat my ſon had his choice of the ſea or land ſer- 


vice, whiſpering, at the fame time, that if he 
_ Chole the land. he might get off, on procuring 
bim another man, and paying a certain ſum for 
his freedom. The money we could juſt muſter 
up in the houſe, by the aſſiſtance of the maid, 
who produced, in a green bag, all the little ſav- 
ings of her ſervice; but the man we could not 
expect to find. My daughter-in-law gazed upon 
her children with a look of the wildeſt deſpair: 
« My poor infants! ſaid ſhe, your father is forced 
from you; who thall now labour for your bread; 
or mult your mother beg for herſelf and you ?” 
I prayed her to be patient; but comfort I had 
none to give her. At laſt, calling the ſerjeant 
afide, I aiked him, If I was too old to be ac- 
cepted in place of my ſon?” © Why, I don't 
know, ſaid he; you are rather old to be ſure, 
but yet the money may do much.” I put the 
money in his hand; and coming back to my 
children, “Jack, faid I, you are free; live to 
give your wife and theſe little ones bread; I will 
go, my child, in your ſtead: I have but little life 
to loſe, and if I ftaid, ſhould add one to the 
wretches you left behind.“ No, replied my 

fon, I am not that coward you imagine me; 
heaven forbid, that my father's grey hairs ſhould 
be ſo expoſed, while I fat idle at home; I am 
young, and able to endure much, and God will 
take care of you and my family.” © Jack, ſaid 
J, I will put an end to this matter; you have 
never hitherto diſobeyed me; I will not be con- 
EL — * tradicted 
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tradicted in this; ſtay at home, I charge you, 
and, for my ſake, be kind to my children.” 

« Our parting, Mr. Harley, I cannot deſcribe 
to you; it was the arit time we ever had parted : 
the very preſs-gang could icarce keep from tears; 
but the ſerjeant, who had ſeemed the ſofteſt be- 
fore, was now the leait moved of them all, He 
conducted me to a party of new-railed recruits, 
who lay at a village in the neighbourhood ; and 
we ſoon atter joined the regiment. I had not 
h 


been long with it, when we were ordered to the 


I Eaſt Indies, where | was foon made a ſerjeant, 
| and might have picked up tome money, if my 
heart had been as hard as tome others were; but 
| my nature was never of that kind, that could 
think of getting rich at the expence of my con- 
ſcience. Es 
Among our priſoners was an old Indian, 
whom ſome of our officers ſuppoſed to have 2 
treaſure hidden ſomewhere ; which is no uncom- 
mon practice in that country. They preſſed 
him to diſcayer it. He declared he had none; 
but that would not ſatisfy them : ſo they ordered 


every morning, till he ſhould learn to ſpeak out, 
as they ſaid. Oh! Mr, Harley, had you ſeen 
him, as I did, with his hands bound behind him, 
fuffering in Wence, while the big drops trickled 
down his ſhrivelled cheeks, and wet his grey 
beard, which ſome of the inhuman ſoldiers 
plucked in ſcorn! I could not bear it, 1 could 
not for my ſoul; and one morning, when the 
reſt of the guard were out of the way, I found 
means to let him eſcape. I was tried by a a 
1 8 i martial- 


him to be tied to a ſtake, and ſuffer fitty laſhes 
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martial for negligence of my poft, and ordered, 
in compaition of my age, and having got this 
wound in my arm, and that in my leg, in the 
ſervice, only to ſuffer 300 laſhes, and be turned 


out of the regiment ; but my ſentence was me- 


tigated as to the laſhes, and I had only 200. 


When I had ſuffered theſe, I was turned out of 


the camp, and had betwixt three and four hun- 


dred miles to travel before I could reach a fea- 


port, without guide to conduct me, or money 


to buy me provifions by the way. I ſet ont how- 
ever, reſolved to walk as far as I could, and then 


to lay myfelf down and die. But I had ſcarce 
gone a mile, when J was met by the Indian 
whom 1 had delivered. He preſſed me in bis 


arms, and kiſſed the marks of the laſhes on my 


back a thouſand times: he led me to a little hut, 
where ſome friend of his dwelt; and after I was 


recovered of my wounds, conducted me ſo far 
on my journey himſelf, and ſent another Indian 


to guide me through the reſt. When we parted, 
he pulled out a 8 with two hundred pieces of 
gold in it:“ Take this, faid he, my dear pre- 


lerver, it is all I have beep able to procure.” 1 


begged him not to bring himfelf to poverty for 
my fake, who ſhould probably have no need of 
it long; but he infiſted on my accepting it. He 
embraced me :—You are an Engliſhman, ſaid 
he, but the Great Spirit has given you an Indian 
heart; may he bear up the weight of your old 


= ge, and blunt the arrow that brings it reſt!” 
e 


parted; and not long after I made fhift to 
get my paſſage to England. It is but about = 


week fince I landed, = Jam going to end my 
FX 34s 18 


days 
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days in the arms of my ſon. This ſum may be 
of uie to him and his children; it is all the value 
I put upon it. I thank heaven I never was covet- 


ous of wealth; I never had much, but was al- 
ways ſo happy as to be content with my little.” 


When Edwards had ended his relation Harley 
ſtood a while looking at him in ſilence; at laſt 
he preſſed him in his arms, and when he had 
given vent to the fulneſs of his heart by a ſhower 
of tears, Edwards, ſaid he, let me hold thee 


to my boſom; let me imprint the virtue of thy 


ſufferings on my ſoul. Come, my honoured vete- 
ran! let me endeayour to ſoften the laſt days of 


2 life, worn out in the ſervice of humanity : call 
mee allo thy ſon, and let me cherith thee as a fa- 


ther.” Edwards, from whom the recollection of 


his own ſufferings had ſcarce forced a tear, now 


blubbered like a boy; he could not ſpeak his gra- 


titude, but by ſome ſhort exclamations of bleſ- 5 


_—_— Harley. 


hen they had arrived within a little way of 


the village they journeyed to, Harley ſtopped 
ſhort, and looked ſtedfaſtly on the mouldering 
walls of a ruined houſe that flood on the road- 
fide : ** Oh heavens! he cried, what do I fee: 
filent, unroofed, and deſolate ! Are all thy gay 
tenants gone ? do I hear their hum no more? 
Edwards, look there, look there! the ſcene of 
my infant joys, my earlieſt friendſhips, laid waſte 


and ruinous! That was the very 1chool where I 


was boarded when you were at South-hill ; it is 
but a twelvemonth fince I ſaw it ſtanding, and 


its benches filled with cherubs: that oppoſite fide 
of the road was the green on which they ſported ; 


_ fee 
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| ſhall be again,” 


to 
132 
tranced in thought to obſerve her at all; but Ed- 
wards civilly accoſting her, deſired to know, it 
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ſee it now ploughed up! I would have given fifty 
times its value to have ſaved it from the ſacrilege 
of that plough,” : 
„Dear Sir, replied Edwards, perhaps they 
have left it from choice, and may bave got ano- 


ther ſpot as good,” They cannot, ſaid Har- 


ley, they cannot! I ſhall never ſee the ſward co- 


vered with its daiſies, nor preſſed by the dance of 


its dear innocents : I ſhall never fee that ſtump 
decked with the garlands which their little hands 
had gathered. Theſe two long ſtones which 
now lie at the foot of it, were once the ſupports 


ot a hut I myſelf aſſiſted to rear: I have ſat on 
the tods within it, when we had ſpread our ban- 
quet of apples before us, and been more bleſ. 


Oh! Edwards! infinitely more bleſt than ever I 


Juſt then a woman paſſed them on the road, 


and diſcovered ſome ſigns of wonder at the atti- 


tude of Harley, who ſtood, with his hands folded 
E looking with a moiſtened eye on the 
llen pillars of the hut. He was too much en- 


that had not been the ſchool-houſe, and how it 
came into the condition in which they now ſaw 
it? „ Alack a-day! ſaid ſhe, it was the ſchool- 


| houſe indeed; but to be ſure, Sir, the Squire has 
pulled it down, becauſe it ſtood in the way of his 


proſpects.” —** What! how! proſpects! pulled 


down! cried Harley.”—* Yes, to be ſure, Sir; 
and the green, where the children uſed to play, 


he has ploughed up, becauſe, he ſaid, they hurt 


his fence on the other fide of it. Curſes on 
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his narrow heart, cried Harley, that could violate 
a right ſo facred ! ! Heaven blaſt the wretch! 


«© And from his derogate body never ſpring 
«© A babe to honour him! 


But I need not, Edwards, I need not (recovering 
himſelf a little), he is curſed enough already; to 
him the nobleſt fource of happineſs is denied ; 
and the cares of his ſordid foul thall gnaw it, 

while thou fitteſt over a brown cruſt, ſmiling on 
_ thoſe mangled limbs that have ſaved thy ſon and 
his children! » „If you want any thing with 


the ſchool-miſtreſs, Sir, faid the woman, I can 


ino you the way to her houſe.” He followed 
her without knowing whither he went. 


They ſtopped at the door of a ſnug habitation, 
where fat an elderly woman with a boy and a 


girl before her, each of whom held a ſupper of 
bread and milk in their hands. There, Sir, 
is the ſchool-miſttreſs. “ Madam, ſaid Harley, 
was not an old venerable man ichool-mafter here 
lome time ago?” + Yes, Sir, he was; poor man! 


the loſs of his former ſchool-houle, [ believe, | 


broke his heart, for he died ſoon after it was 
taken down; and as another has not yet been 
found, I have that charge in the mean time.“ 
«+ And this boy and girl, I preſume, are your 
pupils? . Ay, Sir, they are poor orphans, put 


under my care by the pariſh ; and more promiſ- 


ing children I never faw.” © Orphans!” ſaid 


8 Harley. cc Yes, Sir, of honeſt creditable parents 
as any in the pariſh ; and it is a thame for ſome 


folks to forget their relations, at 2 time when 


they 
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they have moſt need to remember them.“ 


Madam, faid Harley, let us never forget that 


we are all relations.” He kiſſed the children. 

„ Their father, Sir, continued ſhe, was a far- 
mer here in the neighbourhood, and a ſober in- 
duſtrious man he was; but nobody can help mis- 
fortunes : what with bad crops, and bad debts, 
which are worſe, his affairs went to wreck, and 
both he and his wife died of broken hearts. And 


a ſweet couple they were, Sir; there was not 2 


properer man to look on in the county than John 
Edwards, and ſo indeed were all the Edwardles.” 


„What Edwardſes?” cried the old ſoldier haſti- 


ly. The Edwardſes of South-hill; and 2 


_ worthy family they were. —“ South-hill!” ſaid 
he, in languid voice, and fell back into the 


arms of the aſtoniſhed Harley. The ſchool- 
mittreſs ran for ſome water, and a ſmelling- 
bottle, with the aſſiſlance of which they ſoon re- 
covered the unfortunate Edwards. He ſtared 


wildly for ſome time, then folding his orphan 


grand- children in his arms, Oh! my children, 
my children! he cried, have I found you thus? 
My poor Jack! art thou gone? I thought thou 
ſhouldſt bave carried thy father's grey hairs to 
the grave! And theſe little ones“ —his tears 


| Choaked his utterance, and he fell again on the 


necks of the children. 

« My dear old man! ſaid Harley, Providence 
has ſent you to relieve them; it will bleſs me, if 
I can be the means of aſſiſting you.“ Yes in- 
deed, Sir, anſwered the boy; father, when he 
was 2 dying, bade God bleſs us; and prayed, 


that if grand-father lived, be might ſend him to 


ſupport 
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ſupport us.“ — Where did they lay my boy?” 
ſaid Edwards. © In the old Church- yard, re- 


plied the woman, hard by his mother.“ — “ [ 
will ſhow it you, anſwered the boy ; for I have 


wept over it many a time, when firſt I came 


amongit ſtrange folks.” He took the old man's 


hand, Harley laid hold of his ſiſter's, and they 


walked in filence to the church-yard, 

There was an old ſtone with the corner broken 
off, and ſome letters half covered with moſs, to 
denote the names of the dead: there was a cy- 
phered R. E. plainer than the reſt: it was the 
tomb they ſought. © Here it is, grand-father,” 
ſaid the boy. Edwards gazed upon it without 
uttering a word : the girl, who had only fighed 


before, now wept outright ; her brother ſobbed, 


but he ſtifled his ſobbing. I have told ſiſter, 
ſaid he, that ſhe ſhould not take it ſo to heart; 


ſhe can knit already, and I ſhall ſoon be able to | 
dig: we ſhall not ſtarve, ſiſter, indeed we ſhall 


not, nor ſhall grand-father neither.” —The girl 
cried afreſh ; Harley kiſſed off her tears as they 
flowed, and wept between every kiſs. 

It was with ſome difficulty that Harley pre- 
vailed on the old man to leave the ſpot where 
the remains of his ſon were laid. At laſt, with 


the aſſiſtance of the ſchool-miſtreſs, he prevai[- 


ed; and the accommodated Edwards and him 


with beds in her houſe, there being nothing like 


an inn nearer than the diſtance of ſome miles. 


In the morning, Harley perſuaded Edwards 
to come, with the children, to his houfe, which 


was diſtant but a ſhort days journey, The boy 
walked in * 3 hand; and the 


name 


” 
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name of Edwards procured him a neighbouring 
farmer's horſe, on which a ſervant mounted, 
with the girl on a pillow before him. 

With this train Harley returned to the abode 
of his fathers: and we cannot but think, that 
his enjoyment was as great as if he had arrived 
from the tower of Europe, with a Swiſs valet. for 
his companion, and half-a-dozen ſnuff-boxes, 
with inviſible hinges, in his pocket. But we 
take our ideas from ſounds which folly has in- 
vented ; Faſhion, Bon-ton, and Virtu, are the 
names of certain idols, to which we ſacrifice the 
genuine pleaſures of the ſoul: in this world of 
ſemblance, we are contented with perſonating 

happineſs; to feel it, is an art beyond us. 
It was otherwiſe with Harley; he ran up-ſtairs 
to his aunt, with the hiſtory of his fellow-tra- 
vellers glowing on his lips. His aunt was an 
ceconomitt ; but the knew the pleaſure of doing 
charitable things, and withal was fond of her 
nephew, and ſolicitous to oblige him. She re- 
| ceived old Edwards therefore with a look of 
more complacency than is perhaps natural to 
maiden ladies of threeſcore, and was remarkably 
attentive to his grand-children : ſhe roaſted ap- 
ples with her own hands for their ſupper, and 
made up a little bed beſide her own for the girl. 
. made ſome attempts towards an ac- 
knowledgment for theſe favours; but his young 
friend ſtopped them in their beginnings. © Who» 
ſoever receiveth any of theſe children“ ſaid his 
aunt ; for her acquaintance with her bible was 
habitual, Li. . 
Early next . ſtole into the room 
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where Edwards lay : he expected to have found 
him a-bed ; but in this he was miſtaken : the old 
man had riſen, and was leaning over his ſleep- 
ing grand-ſon, with the tears flowing down his 
Cheeks. At firſt he did not perceive Harley ; 
when he did, he endeavoured to hide his grief, 
and croffing his eyes with his hand, expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe at ſeeing him fo early a- ſtir. I was 
thinking of you, ſaid Harley, and your children: 
learned Jaſt night that a ſmall farm of mine in 
the neighbourheod is now vacant; if you will 
occupy it, I ſhall gain a good neighbour, and be 

able in ſome meaſure to repay the notice you 
took of me when a boy; and as the furniture of 
the houſe is mine, it will be ſo much trouble 


ſaved.“ Edwards's tears guſhed afreſh, and 


Harley led him to ſee the place he intended for 
CE - 
The houſe upon this farm was indeed little bet- 
ter than a hut; its fituation, however, was plea- 
fant, and Edwards, aſſiſted by the beneficence of 
Harley, ſet about improving its neatneſs and 
convenience. He ſtaked out a piece of the green 
before for a garden, and Peter, who acted in 
Harley's family as valet, butcher, and gardener, 
had orders to furniſh him with parcels of the 
different ſeeds he choſe to ſow in it. Thave ſeen 
his maſter at work in this little ſpot, with his 
coat off, and his dibble in his hand: it was a2 
ſcene of tranquil virtue to have topped an Angel 
on his errands of mercy! Harley had contrived 
td lead a little bubbling brook through a green 
walk in the middle of the ground, upon which 
ke had erected. a mill in miniature for the _ 
| 1 e 3 
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fion of Edwards's infant grand- ſon, and made ſhift 
in its conſtruction to introduce a pliant bit of 
wood, that anſwered with its fairy clack to the 
murmuting of the rill that turned it. I have teen 
him ſtand, liſtening to theſe mingled ſounds, 
with his eye fixed on the boy, and the ſmile of 
conſcious ſatisfaction on his cheek ; while the 
old man, with a look halt turned to Hariey, and 
half to heaven, breathed an ejaculation of grati- 
rude and plety, „„ 

Father of mercies! I alſo would thank thee! 
that not only haſt thou affigned eternal rewards 
to virtue, but that, even in this bad world, the 
lines of our duty, and our happinets, are ſo fre- 
quently interwoven together. 

_ ** Edwards, ſaid Harley, I have a proper regard 
for the proſperity of my country: every native 
of it appropriates to himſelf ſome ſhare of the 
power, or the fame, which, as a nation, it ac- 
quires; but I cannot throw off the man ſo much, 
as to rejoice at our conqueſts in India. You tell 
me of immenſe territories ſubje& to the Englith : 
I cannot think of their poſſeſſions, without being 
led to enquire, by what right they poſſeſs them, 
They came there as traders, bartering the com- 
modities they brought for others which their pur- 
Chaſers could ſpare; and however great their 
profits were, they were then equitable. But 
what title have the ſubjects of another kingdom 
to eſtabliſh an empire in India? to give laws to 
2 country where the inhabitants received them 
on the terms of friendly commerce? You fay 
they are happier under our regulations than the 
tyranny of their own petty Princes, I muſt 
Tn. F 2 8 doubt 
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doubt it, trom the condu of thoſe by whom 
thele regulations have been made. They have 
drained the treatures of Nabobs, who muit fill 
them by oppretiing the induſtry of their ſubjects, 
Nor is this to be wondered at, when we confider 
the motive upon which thoſe gentlemen do not 
deny their going to India. The fame of con- 
quelit, barbarous as that motive is, is but a ſe- 
cCondary coufideration : there are certain ſtations 
in wealth to which the warriors of the Eaſt aſpire. 
It is there indecd where the wiſhes ot their 
friends aſſign them eminence, where the queſtion 
of their country is pointed at their return. W hen 
mall | ſee a commander return from India in the 
pride of honourable poverty ?—You deicribe the 
_ victories they have gained; they are ſullied by 
the cauſe in which they tought. you enumerate 
the ſpoils of thoſe victories; they are covered 
with the blood of the vanquiſhed! 
Could you tell me of ſome Conqueror giv- 
ing peace and happineſs to the conquered ? did 
he accept the gifts of their Princes to uſe them 
for the comfort of thoſe whoſe fathers, ſons, or 
Huſbands, fell in battle? did he uſe his power to 
gain ſecurity and freedom to the regions of op- 
preſſion and ſlavery? did he endear the Britiſh 
name by examples of generoſity, which the moſt 
barbarous or moſt depraved are rarely able tore- 
ſiſt? did he return with the conſciouſneſs of duty 
diſcharged to his country, and humanity to his 
fellow-creatures? did he return with no lace on 
His coat, no ſlaves in his retinue, no chariot at 
his door, and no Burgundy at his table?—theſe 
| - N were 
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were laurels which Princes might envy—which 

1 an toneft man would not condemn !” 

J « Your maxims, Mr. Harley, are certainly 
right, taid Edwards. I am not capable of argu- 
ing with you, but | imagine there are great 
temptations in a great degree of riches, which it 
is no eaſy matter to reſiſt: thoſe a poor man like 
me cannot deſcribe, becauſe he never knew them ; 

1 and perhaps I have reaſon to bleſs God that 1 

" never did; tor then, it is likely, I ſhould have 

| withſtood them no better than my neighbours. 

J For you know, Sir, that it is not the tathion 

now, as it was in former times, that I have read 
of in books, when their great Generals died ſo 
poor, that they did not leave wherewithal to buy 
them a coffin; and people thought the better of 
their memories for it: it they did ſo now-a-days, 
I queſtion it any body, except yourſelf, and ſome 
few like you, would thank them.“ | 
I am ſorry, replied Harley, that there is fo 
much truth in what you ſay; but however the 
general current of opinion may point, the feel- 
ings are not yet loſt that applaud benevolerce, 
and cenſure inhumanity. Let u: endeavour to 
ſtrenghthen them in ourſelves; and we, who 
live ſequeſtered from the noiſe of the multitude, 
have better opportunities of liſtening undiſturbed 
to their voice.” N 
They now approached the little dwelling of 
Edwards. A maid-ſervant, whom he had hired 
to aſſiſt him in the care of his grand-children, 
met them a little way from the houſe : © There 
| is a young lady within with the children,” ſaid 
1 ſhe, Edwards expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the viſit: 
| : oy 
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it was however not the leſs true; and we mean 
to account for it, | 
This young lady then was no other than a Miſs 
Walton. She had heard the old man's hiſtory 
from Harley, as we have already related it. Cu- 
riofity, or ſome other motive, made her defirous 
to ſee his grand-children * this ſhe had an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying ſoon, the children, in tome 
of their walks, having ſtrolled as far as her fa- 
ther's avenue. She put ſeveral queſtions to both ; 
the was delighted with the fimplicity of their an- 
fwers, and promiſed, that it they continued to 
de good children, and do as their grand-father 


bid them, the would 1oon ſee them again, and 


bring ſome preſent or other for their reward. 
This promite ſhe had performed now: the 
came attended only by her maid, and brought 
with her a complete ſuit of green for the boy, 
and a chintz gown, a cap, and a ſuit of rib- 
bands, for his ſiſter. She had time enough, 
with her maid's aſſiſtance, to equip them in 
their new habiliments before Harley and Ed- 
wards returned. The boy heard his grand-fa- 
| ther's voice, and, with that filent joy which 
his preſent finery inſpired, ran to the door to 
meet him: putting one hand in his, with the 
other pointing to his ſiſter, See, ſaid he, 
what Miſs Walton has brought us,” — Edwards 
gazed on them. Harley fixed his eyes on Miſs 
Walton; hers were turned to the ground ;—in 
Edwards's was a beamy moiſture. He folded 
his hands together—*© I cannot ſpeak, youn 
lady, ſaid he, to thank you.” Neither could 
Harley. There were a thouſand ſentiments;— 
| = but 
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but they guſhed ſo impetuouſly on his heart, 
that he could not utter a ſyllable, * * * * 
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THE PUPIL. A FxA MEN. 
By the Author of the preceding Article. 


EM XP BRUT as to the higher part of educa- 

D tion, Mr. Harley, the culture of the 
mind; —let the feelings be awakened, let the 
heart be brought forth to its object, placed in 
the light in which nature would have it ſtand, 
and its deciſions will ever be juſt, The world 


*© Will ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain :”* 


and the youth, who does not ſuſpect its deceit, 
will be content to ſmile with it. Men will put 
on the moſt forbidding aſpe& in nature, and tell 
him of the beauty of virtue. 5 

] have not, under theſe grey hairs, forgotten 


that I was once a young man, warm in the pur- 


ſuit of pleaſure, but meaning to be honeſt az well 
as happy. I had ideas of virtue, of honour, of 
benevolence, which I had never been at the 


pains to define ; but I felt my boſom heave at 


the thoughts of them, and I made the moſt de- 
lightful foliloguiew——lIt is impoſſible, ſaid I, 
that there can be half ſo many rogues as are 
zmagined, "| e 


I tra- | 
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I travelled, becauſe it is the faſhion for young 
men of my fortune to travel: I had a travelling 


tutor, which is the faſhion too; but my tutor 
was a gentleman, which it is not always the 


faſhion for tutors to be. His gentility indeed 
was all he had from his father, whoſe prodigali- 
ty had not left him a ſhilling to ſupport it. 
J have a favour to aſk of you, my dear 
Mount ford, ſaid my father, which I will not be 
refuſed: You have travelled as became a man; 
neither France nor Italy have made any thing of 


Mountford, which Mountford before he left 


England would have been aſhamed of: my fon 
Edward goes abroad, would you take him under 
your protection?“ He bluſhed -iny father's face 
was ſcarlet—he preſſed his hand to his boſom, as 
if he had ſaid, <my heart does not mean to of- 


fend you. Mountford ſighed twice I am a 


proud fool, ſaid he, and you will pardon it ;— 
there! (he ſighed again) I can hear of depen- 
dance, ſince it is dependance on my Sedley,” — 
% Dependance! anſwered my father; there can 
be no ſuch word between us: what is there in 


goco l. a- year that ſhould make me unworthy 


of Mountford's friendſhip ?'—— They embraced, 
and ſoon after I ſet out on my travels, with 
Mountford for my guardian. EE, 
We were at Milan, where my father happen- 
ed to have an ltalian friend, to whom he had 
been of ſome ſervice in England The Count, 
for he was of quality, was ſolicitous to return 
the obligation, by a particular attention to his 
fon: We lived in his palace, viſited with his fa- 
mily, were careſſed by his friends, and I began 


_ to 
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to be ſo well pleaſed with my entertainment, 
that I thought of England as of ſome foreign 


: country. 
f; The Count had a ſon not much older than 
5 myſelf. At that age 2 friend is an eaſy acquiſi- 
: tion : we were friends the firſt night of our ac- 
quaintance. 


He introduced me into the company of a ſet 
of young gentlemen, whoſe fortunes gave them 
the command of pleaſure, and whoſe inclinations 
incited them to the purchaſe. After having ſpent 
ſome joyous evenings in their ſociety, it became 
a ſort of habit which I could not miſs without 
uneaſineſs; and our meetings, which before were 
frequent, were now ſtated and regular. - 
Sometimes, in the pauſes of our mirth, gam- 
| ing was introduced as an amuſement : it was an 
| art in which I was a novice; I received inſtruc- 
i” tion, as other novices do, by loſing pretty large- 
| ly to my teachers. Nor was this the only evil 
| which Mountford foreſaw would ariſe from the 
1 connection I had formed; but a lecture of ſour 
injunctions was not his method of reclaiming. 
He ſometimes aſked me queſtions about the com- 
pany ; but they were ſuch as the curioſity of any 
indifferent man might have prompted: I told 
him of their wit, their eloquence, their warmth 
of friendſhip, and their ſenſibility of heart; 
« And their nonouUR, ſaid I, laying my hand 
on my breaſt, is unqueſtionable.” Mountford 
ſeemed to rejoice at my good fortune, and beg- 
ged that I would introduce him to their acquaint- 
ance. At the next meeting I introduced him 
accordingly. Mn nm 
ER G 5 The 
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The converſation was as animated as uſual ; 
they diſplayed all their ſprightlineſs and good- 
humour which my praiſes had led Mountford to 
expect; ſubjects too of ſentiment occurred, and 
their ſpeeches, particularly thoſe of our friend 
the ſon of Count Refpino, glowed with the 
warmth of honour, and ſoftened into the tender- 
neſs of feeling. Mountford was charmed with 
his companions; when we parted he made the 


higheſt eulogiums upon them: When ſhall we 


fee them again?“ ſaid he. Ewas delighted with 
the demand, and promiſed to reconduct him on 
the morrow. 
In going to their place of rendezvous, he took 
me alittle out of the road, to ſee, as he told me, 
the performances of a young ſtatuary. When 
we were near the houſe in which Mountford ſaid 
he lived, a boy of about ſeven years old croſſed 
us in the ſireet. At fight of Mountford he ſtop- 
| ped, and graſping his hand, My deareſt Sir, 
ſaid he, my father is likely to do well; he will 
live to pray for you, and to bleſs you: yes, he 
will bleſs you, though you are an Engliſhman, 
and ſome other hard word that the monk talked 
of this morning which J have forgot, but it 
meant that you ſhould not go to heaven; but he 
ſhall go to heaven, ſaid I, for he has faved my 
_ come and ſee him, Sir, that we may be 
— My dear, I am engaged at prefent 
d this gentleman," —* But he ſhall come along 
with you ; he is an Engliſhman too, I fancy ; he 
ſhall come and learn how an Engliſhman my go- 
te heaven.” —Mountford miles, and we follow 
ed the boy together. 


After 
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After croſling the next ſtreet, we arrived at the 
gate of a priſon. I ſeemed ſurpriſed at the fight ; 
our little conductor obſerved it. Are you 
afraid, Sir? ſaid he; I was afraid once too, but 
my father and mother are here, and I am never 
afraid when I am with them.” He took my 
hand, and led me through a dark paſſage that 
fronted the gate. When we came to a little 
door at the end, he tapped ; a boy, ftill younger 
than himſelf, opened it to receive us. Mount- 
ford entered with a look in which was pictured 
the benign aſſurance of a ſuperior being. I fol- 
lowed in filence and amazement, 

| On ſomething like a bed lay a man, with a 

þ- face ſeemingly emaciated with ſickneis, and a 
look of patient dejection; a bundle of dirty ſnreds 
ferved him for a pillow ; but he had a better ſap- 
port—the arm of a female who kneeled beſide 
him, beautiful as an angel, but with a fading 
langour in her countenance, the Kill life of me- 

lancholy, that ſeemed to borrow its ſhade from 
the object on which ſhe gazed. There was a 
tear in her eye! the fick man kiſſed it off in its 

bud, ſmiling through the dimneſs of his own |-— 
When ſhe ſaw Mountford, ſhe crawled forward 
on the ground and claſped his knees; he raiſed 
her from the floor; ſhe threw her arms round his 
neck, and ſobbed out a ſpeech of thankfulnels, 
eloquent beyond the power of language. 

» Compoſe yourſelf, my love, ſaid the man on 
the bed; but he, whoſe goodneſs has cauſed that 
emotion, will pardon its effects.“ How is 
this, Mountford? ſaid I; what do I ſee? what 
muſt Ido?“ . You ſee, replied the ſtranger, a 
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wretch, ſunk in poverty, ſtarved in priſon, 
firetched on a ſick- bed! butꝰ that is little: there 
are his wife and children, wanting the bread 
which he has not to give them! Yet you cannot 
eaſily imagine the conſcious ſerenity of his mind; 
in the gripe of affliction, his heart ſwells with 
the pride of virtue! it can even look down with 
Pity on the man whoſe cruelty has wrung it al- 
molt to burſting. You are, I fancy, a friend of. 
Mr. Mountford's; come nearer and I will tell 
you; for, ſhort as my ſtory is, I can hardly com- 
mand breath enough for a recital. The ſon of 
Count Reſpino (I ſtarted as if I had trod on a 
viper) has long had a criminal paſſion for my 
wife: this her prudence had concealed from me; 
but he had lately the boldneſs to declare it to 
myſelf. He promiſed me affluence in exchange 
for honour; and threatened miſery, as its atten- 
dant, if I kept it. I treated him with the con- 
tempt he deſerved: the conſequence was, that 
he hired a couple of bravoes (for I am perſuaded 
they acted under his direction) who attempted to 
aſſaſſinate me in the ſtreet ; but I made ſuch a 
defence as obliged them to fly, after having given 
me two or three ſtabs, none of which however 
were mortal. But his revenge was not thus to 
be diſappointed: in the little dealings of my trade 
I had contracted ſome debts, of which he had 
made himſelf maſter for my ruin ; I was confin- 
ed here at his ſuit, when not yet recovered from 
the wounds I had received ; that dear woman, 


and theſe two boys, followed me, that we might 


ſtarve together; but Providence interpoſed, and 
ſent Mr, Mountford to our ſupport : he ”_ Mo 
Lo lieve 
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lieved my family from the gnawings of hunger, 
and reſcued me from death, to which a fever, 
conſequent on my wounds, and increaſed by the 
want of every neceſſary, had almoſt reduced me.“ 

* Inhuman villain !” J exclaimed, lifting up 
my eyes to heaven. © Inhuman indeed! ſaid 
the lovely woman who flood at my fide: Alas! 
Sir, what had we done to offend him ? what had 
theſe little ones done, that they ſhould periſh in 


the toils of his vengeance ?'—l[ reached a 


which ſtood in an ink-ftandiſh at the bed-fide— 


„% May I aſk what is the amount of the ſum for 
which you are impriſoned ?”—1 was able, he re- 
plied, to pay all but 5co crowns.”—] wrote a 
draught on the banker, with whom I had a credit 
from my father, for 2500, and preſenting it to 
the ſtranger's wife, © You will receive, Madam, 
on preſenting this note, a ſum more than ſuffi- 
cient for your huſband's diſcharge; the re- 
mainder I leave for his induttry to improve.” I 
would have left the room: each of them laid 

hold of one of my hands; the children clung to 
my coat :=Oh! Mr. Harley, methinks 1 feel 
their gentle violence at this moment ; it beats 
here with delight inexpreſſible “ Stay, Sir, ſaid 
he, I do not mean attempting to thank you (he 


took a pocket-book from under his pillow) ; let 


me but know what name I ſhall place here next 
to Mr. Mountford's ?”—Sedley—— he wrote it 
_ down—* An Engliſhman tool preſume,” —*« He 
ſhall go to heaven notwithſtanding,” ſaid the boy 
who had been our guide. It began to be too 
much tor me; I ſqueezed his hand that was 
claſped in mine; his wite's 1 prefſed to my 1 
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and burſt from the place to give vent to the feel- 
ings that laboured within me. 

« Oh! Mountford !” ſaid I, when he had over- 
taken me at the door: © It is time, replied he, 
that we ſhould think of our appointment; young 
Reſpino and his friends are waiting us,” Damn 
bim, damn him! ſaid I; let us leave Milan in- 
ſtantly; but ſoft—I will be calm; Mountford, 
your pencil.” I wrote on a lip of paper, 


To Sis NOR REsPINo, | 

% When you receive this I am at a diſtance 
from Milan. Accept of my thanks for the civi- 
lities I have received from you and your family. 
As to the friendſhip with which you were pleaſ- 
ed to honour me, the priſon, which I have juſt 
left, has exhibited a ſcene to cancel it for ever. 
You may poſſibly be merry with your compa- 
nions at my weakneſs, as I ſuppoſe you will 
term it. I give you leave for derifion : you may 
affect a triumph; I ſhall feel it. 0 


EDpWARD SEDLEY.” 


4 You may ſend this if you will, ſaid Mount 
ford coolly; but ſtill Reſpino is a Man or 
HONOUR; the world will continue to call him 
ſo. “ It is probable, I anſwered, they may; I 
_ envy not the appellation. If this is the world's 
| honour, if theſe men are the guides of its man- 
ners Tut! ſaid Mountford, do you eat ma- 

CAFONI ? > 


The 
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CS LEES EEENESS: 


The following lines were, a few years ago, inſerted in 
22 55 a N it 
appears, that an Elopement was effected in conſe- 
quence of this Aſſignation, and that the happy pair 
were married about eight hours before they were ver- 
taken, —T he ſingularity of the ſtratagem, and the ele- 
gance of the poetry, will undoubtedly render them an 
acceptable preſent to our Readers. 


Fo her who knows it to be deſigned * her.” 


Go AR DE D by all that's mean, old, ugly, cvil. 


By ſervants, aunts, ſtale virgins, and the devil, 


Who watch, from far, the hobbling poſt's approach, 
And hunt each band-box, from the London- coach; 


How ſhall this notice reach thy generous hand? 
How ſcape the ravage of their hoſtile band? 


_ While theſe my letters to thy fight refuſe, 
Their curious nature ſtill demand—the news; 
Contented there through tales of blood they rove, 
But turn abhorrent from a page of love— 
Come then, Saint James! once aid a harmleſs ptot, 
For once deſerve the name of—honeſt Scot! 
'Tis piddling work, nor worthy thee, I own, 


For our rebellion ſtrikes not at a throne. . 


One, two; - the poſt arrives, the paper's dry d, 
Quick croud the hearers to the reader's fide ; 
Her pale, ſharp noſe her ſpectacles aſcend, 
Her cats, ſweet rivals of her voice, attend : 


A patem - 
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A patent lozenge ſtills her barking cough, 
And then drawls on the tedious female ſoph. 


And now, old hag of threeſcore years and three, 
Be blind to raptures never felt for thee : 
Ne er read of eyes that ſpeak, or hopes that glow, 
Or figh for dleſtings thou muſt never know : 

But clip thy corns, the chaplain's fat upbraid, 
Scold callous nurſe, and pinch thy humble maid ! 


At length, with thoughts from hated objects clear, 
My ſoften'd verſe, Euphrafia, greets thine ear; 
Tt whiſpers now, that all's prepar'd for flight, 
And freedom ſmiles on Monday's conſcious night. 
Soon as the clock, that ſhakes the poſtern tow r, 
With twelve ſhrill notes proclaims th' eventful hour, 
North of the church, where, near the beechen glade, 
The moſs-grown belfry yields a friendly ſhade 
(A place, no window's treach'rous height can view, 
Should rattling wheels awake the venal crew 


There, ſcreen'd with boughs, the guarded chai e mall paſs, 


Nor moon: beams glitter on its poliſh'd glaſs:— 
Aſide that ſpot where oft, by duty led, 

Thou view | a tomb that holds a parent dead 
(Whoſe gentle ſhade, from diſtant ſkies will ſay, 
60 on, and Angels ſpeed my daughter's way!), 
I'll meet thy ſteps ;z—and when a lover's care 
Has ſooth'd the terrors of my anxious fair, 

Far thence well ſeek the Prieſt, our hands to join, 
And ſeal our paſſport to Cythera's ſhrine. 


Yet, ere the hour of trembling bliſs arrive, 
From that ſoft breaſt each dark ſuſpicion drive; 
For know, from avarice, as from falſehood free, 
Thy wealth, tho boundleſs, had no charms for me: 
'Tis true, for this, thy ſteps yon walls encloſe, 

And ſpies, for this, attend thy night's repoſe : 


For 
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For this, alone, my ſplendid rival pants; 
And this, alone, adore thy pious aunts :— 


Wealth, wealth enſlav'd thee :—but for ſordid ore, 


Diftreſs'd Euphrafia had been free, tho' poor, — 
Yet wherefore curſe it? wherefore now complain? 
'The wealth that forg'd, aſſiſts to break, the chain. 


Farewell ! and think (for ſoon theſe haſty lines 
A namelefs hand to Baldwin's care refigns) 
Thou next ſhalt own me (would the doubt were paſt 1) 
Bleft in thy bed, or ſtretch d upon my laſt.— 


Should wakeful malice ſpread th accurſt alarm; 
To ſtop our way ſhould drowſy ruſticks arm: 


My friends deſpiſe the troop thy houſe affords, 


Their c ink'red muſquets, or their pointleſs ſwords :— 


At leaft—the ground, where now thy mother lies, 
Where laſting ſlumbers veil thy fiſter's eyes, 


And thouſands yet may drop their load of pains— 


Shall aid our flight, or ſhroud my pale remains. 
ꝛ k . 


q Nh chego q. ph exif 
ED WIN AND EMMA. 


Far m the windings of a vale, 
Faſt by a ſhelt'ring wood, 

The ſafe retreat of Health and lerer, 
An humble cottage ſtood, 


There beauteous Emma flouriſn d fair 


Beneath a mother's eye, 
Whoſe only wiſh on earth was now 
To ſee her bleft, and die, 
0 H 
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The ſofteſt bluſh that Nature ſpreads 
Gave colour to her cheek ; 

Such orient colour ſmiles through heav'n 

When May's ſweet mornings break. 


Nor let the pride of great ones fcorn 
This charmer of the plains ; 

That fun which bids their diamonds blaze 

To deck our lily deigns, 


Long had ſhe fir d each youth with love, 
Each maiden with deſpair : 

And though by all a wonder own'd, 
Yet knew not ſhe was fair. 


Till Edwin came, the pride of Swains, 
A ſoul that knew no art, 

And from whoſe eyes, ſerenely mild, 

Shone forth the feeling heart. 


A mutual flame was quickly caught, 
Was quickly too reveal'd: 

For neither boſom lodg d a wi 

That Virtue keeps conceal'd. 


What happy hours of home felt bliſs 
Did Love on both beſtow! 

But bliſs too mighty long to laſt 
Where Fortune proves a foe. 


His ſiſter, who, like Envy form'd, 
Like her, in miſchief joy d, 

To work them harm, with wicked ſkill, 
Each darker art employ d. 


The father, too, a ſordid man, 

© Who Love nor Pity knew, 

Was all unfeeling as the clod 
From. whence his riches grew. 
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Long had he ſeen their mutyal flame, 


And ſeen it long unmov'd ; 
Then with a father's frown at laſt 
He fternly diſapprov'd. 


In Edwin's gentle heart a war 


Of differing paſſions ſtrove, 
His heart that durſt not diſobey, 
: Yet could not ceaſe to love, 


Deny d her fight, he aft bebiad 


The ſpreading hawthorn crept, 
To ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſ 
Where Emma walk d and wept. 


Oft too on Stanmore's wintry waſte, 
Beneath the moonlight ſhade, 


In fighs to pour his ſoften d foul, 


The midnight mourner ſtray d. 


His cheeks, where Love with Beauty glow d, 
A deadly pale o ercaſt; yy £ 
So fades the freſh roſe in its prime, 
Before the Northern blaſt. 


The parents now, with late remorſe, 


Hung o er his dying bed, 
And weary'd Heaven with fruitleſs pray'rs, 
And fruitlefs ſorrows ſhed, 
'Tis paſt, he cry'd—but, if your ſouls 
Sweet Mercy yet can move, 


Let theſe dim eyes once more behold 
What they muſt ever love. 


She came; his cold hand ſoftly touch'd, 
And bath'd with many a tear: 
Faſt falling o'er the primroſe pale 
So morning dews appear. 


H 2 
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But oh! his ſiſter's jealous care 
(A cruel ſiſter ſhe !) 

Forbade what Emma came to ſay, 
My Edwin, live for me. 


Now homeward as ſhe hopeleſs went 


The church-yard path along, 


The blaſt grew cold, the dark owl ſeream 'd 


Her lover's funeral ſong. 


Amid the falling gloom of night, 
Her ftartiing tancy found 

In every buſh his hov'ring ſhade, 
His groan in every ſound. 


Alone, a - ronkey d, thus had ſhe paſs * 
The viſionary vale, 
When lo! the death-bell ſmote her ear, 


Sad ſounding in the gale. 


juſt then the reach d, with tremblin g fieps, | 
Her aged mother's door :— | 


He's gone, ſhe cry d, and I ſhall ſee 


That angel face no more. 


_ | feel, I feel, this breaking heart 


Beat high againſt my fide : 
From her white arm down ſunk her head, 
She ſhiver” d, groan'd, and dy'd, 
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bebe 


The following excellent Paper was written by 
the celebrated Doctor BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN, ard publiſhed by way of Preface to 
Poor Richard's Almanack, ſome years ago 
in Philadelphia. 


THE WAY TO WEALTH; 


Or a few minutes advice to thoſe who would 
wiſh to ſpend the year well. 


_ CovurTtEeous READER, 


I HAVE heard that nothing gives an author 

lo great pleaſure as to find his works reipect- 
fully quoted by others. Judge, then, how 
much I muſt have been gratified by an incident 
I am going to relate to you. I ſtopped my horſe 


lately, where a great number of people were col- 
lected at an auction ot merchant goods. The 


hour of the ſale not being come, they were con- 
verſing on the badneſs ot the times, and one of 
the company called to a plain clean old man, 
with white locks, “pray, Father Abraham, what 
think you of the times? will not theſe heavy 
taxes quite ruin the country ? how ſhall we be 
ever able to pay them? what would you adviſe 
us to?“ Father Abraham ſtood up and ons, 
5 | 66 
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* If you would have my advice, I will give it 
you in ſhort; for a word to the wiſe is enough,” 
2s Poor Richard ſays! They joined in defiring 
him to ſpeak his mind, and gathering round him, 
he proceeded as follows: 


Friends, ſaid he, the taxes are indeed very 
- heavy; and if thole laid by the Government 


were the only ones we had to pay, we might 
more eaſily diſcharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to ſome ot us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our jdleneſs, 


three times as much by our pride, and four times 
as much by our folly ; and from theſe taxes the 
Commiſſioners cannot eaſe or deliver us, by al- 


| lowing an abatement, However, let us hearken 
to good advice, and ſomething may be done for 
us; God helps them that help themſelves, as 
Poor Richard ſays. 


iſt. It would be thought a hard Government 


that ſhould tax its people one-tenth part of their 
time to be employed in its ſervice : but idleneſs 
taxes many of us much more; ſloth, by bringing 


on diſeaſes, abſolutely ſhortens life. Loth, like 


ruſt, conſumes faſter than labour wears, while 


the uſed key is always brighi, as Poor Richard 


ays.— But doſt thou love lite, then do not ſquan- 


der time, for that is the ſtuff life is made of, as 


Poor Richard ſays.— How much more than is 
neceſſary do we ſpend in fleep ! forgetting that 


the * fox catches no poultry, and that 
there will be ſleeping enough in the * a8 
Poor Richard ſays. 


* It time be of all 2 the moſt precious, 
wWoaſting 
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waſting time muſt be, as Poor Richard ſays, the 
greateſt prodigality; ſince, as he elſewhere tells 
us, loſt time is never found again; and what 
we call time enough always proves little enough. 
Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpoſe ; ſo by diligence ſhall we do more with 
leſs perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, 
but indutiry all eaſy; and, he that riſeth late, 


_ muſt trot all day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake his 


buſineſs at night; while lazineſs travels ſo ſlow- 
ly, that poverty foon overtakes him. Drive thy 


buſineis, let not that drive thee; and early to 
bed, and early to riſe, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wiſe, as Poor Richard ſays. 


So what ſignifies wiſhing and hoping for 
better times; we may make theſe times better, 
if we beſtir ourſelves. Induſtry need not wiſh, 
and he that lives upon hope wHl die faſting. 
There are no gains without pains; then help 


hands, for | have no lands; or, if 1 have, they 


are ſmartly taxed, He that hath a trade, hath 
an eſtate; and he that hath a calling, hath an 
office of profit and honour, as Poor Richard fays ; 
but then the trade muſt be worked at, and the 
calling well followed, or neither the eftate nor 


the office will enable us to pay our taxes, —lf 


we are induſtrious we ſhall never ſtarve; for, at 
the working man's houſe hunger looks in, but 
dares not enter; nor will the bailiff or the con- 
ſtable enter, for induſtry pays debts, while de- 
ſpair increaſeth them. What though you have 


found no treaſure, nor has any rich relation left 
| you a legacy, diligence is the mother of 


luck, and God gives all things to induſtry. 2 
5 „ 5 
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«© Then plow deep, while ſluggards ſleep, 
« And you ſhall have corn to ſell and to keep. 


© Work while it is called to day, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. 
One to day is worth two to-morrow, as Poor 
| Richard ſays; and farther, never leave that till 
to-morrow which you can do to-day. If you 
were a ſervant, would you not be aſhamed that 
2 good maſter ſhould catch you idle? Are you 
then your own maſter? be aſhamed to catch 
yourſelf idle, when there is ſo much to he done 
for yourſelf, vour family, your country, and your 
king. Handle your too's without mittens; re- 


member. that the cat in gloves catches no mice, 


as Poor Richard ſays. It is true, there is much 
to be done, and perhaps you are weak handed; 
but ſtick to it ſteadily, and you will ſee great 
effects; for conſtant dropping wears away ſtones; 
and by diligence and patience the mouſe eat in 
two the cable; and little ſtrokes fell great oa ks. 
„ Methinks I hear ſome of you 1ay, muſt a 
man afford himſelf no leiſure? I will tell thee, 
ray friend, what Poor Richard ſays; Employ 
thy time well if thou meaneſt to gain leiſure ; 
and, ſince thou art not ſure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour. Leiſure is time for doing 
ſomething uſeful; this leiſure the diligent man 
will obtain, but the lazy man never; for a life 
of leiſure and a life of lazineſs are two things. 
Many without labour would live by their wits 
only, but they break for want of ſtock ; whereas 
induſtry gives comfort, and plenty, and reſpect. 
Fly pleaſures and they will follow you. The di- 

ligent 
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ligent ſpinner has a large ſhift; and now I have 
a ſheep and a cow, every body bids me good- 
morrow.” - | X 

2dly, © But with our induſtry we muſt like- 
wiſe be ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and overſee 
our own affairs with our own eyes, and not truſt 
too much to others; for, as Poor Richard ſays, 


«© ] never ſaw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 5 
«« That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be. 


And again, Three removes are as bad as a fire; 
and again, Keep thy ſhop and thy ſhop will keep 
thee; and again, If you would have your buſi- 
neſs done, go; it not, fend; and again, 


le that by the plough would thrive, 
«« Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.” 


And again, The eye of a maſter will do more 
work than both his hands; and again, Want of 
care does us more damage than want of know-_ 
| ledge; and again, Not to overſee workmen is to 
leave them your purſe open. Truſting too much 
to others care is the ruin of many ; for, in the 
affairs of this world, men are ſaved, not by faith, 
but by the want of it : but a man's own care is 
profitable ; for, if you would have a faithful ſer- 
vant, and one that you like, ſerve yourſelf. A 
little negle& may breed great miſchief; for want 
of a nail the ſhoe was loſt; for want of a ſhoe 
the horſe was loſt; and for want of a horſe the 
rider was loſt, being overtaken and lain by the 
| — enemy; 
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enemy; all for: want of a little care about a 
horſe-ſhoe nail.” : 

3dly, © So much for induftry, my friends, and 
attention to one's own bufineſs ; but to theſe we 
muſt add frugality, if we would make our in- 
duftry more certainly ſucceſsful, A man may, 


if he knows not how to fave as he gets, keep his 


noſe all his life to the grind-ſtone, and die not 
worth a groat at laſt, A fat kitchen makes a 
lean will; and | | 


% Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, 
«« Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and knitting, 
« And men for punch forſook hewing and ſplitting.” 


If you would be wealthy think of ſaving as well 
as of getting. The Indies have not made Spain 
rich, becauſe her outgoings are greater than her 
income. 5 3 

„ Away then with your expenſive follies, and 
you will not have ſo much cauſe to complain 


of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable fami- 


lies; for 


„% Women and wire, game and decel, | 
% Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great,” 


And farther, What maintains one vice would 


bring up two children. You may think, per- 


haps, that a little tea, or a little punch now and 
then, diet a little more coſtly, cloaths a little 


_ finer, and a little entertainment now and then, 


ean be no great matter; but remember, many a 
little makes a mickle. Beware of little expences, 
„ A ſmall 
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| lity, have maintained their ſtanding; in which 
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A fmall leak will ſink a great ſhip, as Poor Ri- 
Chard ſays; and again, Who dainties love, thall 


| beggars prove; and moreover, Fools make feaits 


and wiſe men eat them. Here you are all got 
together to this ſale of fineries and nick-nacks : 
you call them goods, but if you do not take care 
they will prove evils to ſome of you. You ex- 
pect they will be ſold cheap, and perhaps they 


may for leſs than they coſt; but if you have 


No occaſion for them, they muſt be dear to you. 


Remember what Poor Richard ſays, Buy what 


thou haſt no need of, and ere long thou ſhalt ſell 
thy neceſſaries. And again, At a great penny- 
worth pauſe a while. He means, that perhaps 


the cheapneſs is apparent only, and not real; or 


the bargain, by ftraitening thee in thy buſineſs, 


may do thee more harm than good. For in ano= 


ther place he ſays, Many have been ruined by 


buying good pennyworths. Again, It is fooliſh 


to lay out money in a purchaſe of repentance ; 
and yet this folly is praiſed every day at auctions, 
for want of minding the Almanack. Many a 


one, for the ſake of tinery on their back, have 


gone with a hungry belly, and half ſtarved their 


tamilies : Silks and fatins, ſcarlet and velvets, 


put out the kitchen fire, as Poor Richard fays. 
Theſe are not the neceſſaries of life; they can 
ſcarcely be called the conveniencies; and yet 

only becauſe they look pretty, how many want 
to have them? — By theſe, and other extrava- 
gancies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, and 


forced to borrow of thoſe whom they formerly 


deſpiſed, but who, through induſtry and fruga- 


3 caſe 
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caſe it appears plainly, that A ploughman on his 

legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees, as 
Poor Richard ſays. Perhaps they have had a 
ſmall eſtate left them, which they knew not the 
E ; they think it is day, and will never 
be night; that a little to be ſpent out of ſo much 
is not worth minding ; but always taking out of 
the meal-tub, and never putting in, ſoon comes 
to the bottom, as Poor Richard ſays; and then, 
When the well is dry, they know the worth of 


water. But this they might have known before, 


if they had taken his advice: If you would know 
the value of money, go and try to borrow ſome; 
for he that goes a borrowing goes a forrowing, 
as Poor Richard ſays; and, indeed, ſo does he 


that lends to ſuch people, when he goes to get it 


in again. Poor Dick turther adviſes, and 1ays, 


1 Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe, 
Ere fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe.” 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as want, 


and a great deal more faucy. When you have 


bought one fine thing, you muſt buy ten more, 
that _ appearance may be all of a piece; but 
Por Nj 


ck ſays, It is eafier to ſuppreſs the firſt 


_ defire than to ſatisfy all that follow it : and it is 
truly as great a folly for the poor to ape the rich, 


as for the frog to ſwell, in order to equal the ox. 


«4 Veflels large may venture more, 
“But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore.” 
* It is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed ; for, 
- 
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as Poor Richard ſays, Pride that dines on Vanity, 
ſups on Contempt; Pride breakfaſted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and ſupped with 
Infamy.— And, after all, of what uſe is this pride 
of appearance, for which ſo much is riſked, ſo 
much is ſuffered? It cannot promote health, 
or eaſe pain; it makes no increaſe of merit in 
the perſon, it creates envy, it haſtens misfortune. 

FgBut what macneſs muſt it be to run in debt 
for theſe ſuperfluities? We are offered, by the 
terms of this ſale, fix months credit; and that, 
perhaps, has induced ſome of us to attend it, be- 
cauſe we cannot ſpare the ready money, and 
hope now to be fine without it. But ah! think 
what you do when you run in debt ; you give to 
another power over your liberty. If you cannot 
pay at the time, you will be aſhamed to ſee your 
creditor ; you will be in fear when you ſpeak to 
him ; you will make poor, pitiful, ſneaking ex- 
cuſes, and, by degrees, come to loſe your vera- 
city, and fink into baſe downright lying ; for, as 

Poor Richard ſays, The ſecond vice is lying, the 
. firſt is running in debt; and again, to the ſame 
purpoſe, Lying rides upon Debt's back: where- 
as a free-born Engliſhman ought not to be 
aſhamed nor afraid to ſee or ſpeak to any man 
living, But poverty often deprives a man of all 
ſpirit and virtue. It is hard for an empty bag 
to ſtand upright. What would you think of that 
Prince, or of that Government, who ſhould 
iſſue an edict forbidding you to dreſs like a gen- 
tleman or gentlewoman, on pain of impriſon- 
ment or ſervitude? Would you not ſay that you 

were free, have a right to dreſs as you phete, 
| 1 and 
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and that ſuch an edi& would be a breach of your 
privileges, and juch a Government tyrannical ! 
And yet you are about to put yourſelt under that 


_ tyranny, when you run in debt for ſuch dreſs ! 


your creditor has authority, at his pleaſure, to 
deprive you of your liberty, by confining you in 
gaol for life, or by ſelling you for a ſervant, if 


| You ſhould not be able to pay him. When you 
have got your bargain, you may, perhaps, think 


little of payment; but, as Poor Richard ſays, 
Creditors have better memories than debtors ; 
creditors are a ſuperſtitious ject, great obſervers 
of ſet days and times, —T he day comes round 
before you are aware, and the — is made 
before you are prepared to ſatisfy it; or if you 
bear your debt in mind, the term, which at firſt 
ſeemed ſo long, will, as it leſſens, appear ex- 
tremely ſhort : Time will ſeem to have added 
wings to his heels as well as his ſhoulders. T hoſe 
have a ſhort Lent who owe money to be paid at 
Eaſter, At preſent, perhaps, you may think 


| yourſelves in thriving circumſtances, and that 


you can bear a little extravagance without i in 


: jury; q but 


1 F or age and want fave while you may, 
No morning fun laſts a whole day. 


Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, 
While you live, expence is conſtant and certain; 
and, It js eaſier to build two chimneys, than to 


keep one in fuel, as Poor Richard ſays; ſo rather 
80 to bed ſupperleſs than riſe in debt. 


| by Get 
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t Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
«« 'Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead into gold. 


And when you have got the Philoſopher's ſtone, 
fure you will no longer complain of bad times, or 
the difficulty of paying taxes.” 
4thly, © This doctrine, my friends, is reaſon 
and wiſdom : But after all, do not depend too 
much upon your own induſtry, and frugality, 
and prudence, though excellent things, for they 
may all be blaſted, without the blefling of 
Heaven; and, therefore, aſk that bleſſing hum- 
bly, and be not uncharitable to thoſe that at pre- 
ſent ſeem to want it, but comfort and help them. 
Remember Job ſuffered and was afterwards pro- 
ſperous. Y 
& And now, to conclude, Experience keeps a 
dear ſchool, but fools will learn in no other, as 
Poor Richard ſays, and ſcarce in that; for it is 
true, We may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct; however remember this, They that 
will not be counſelled, cannot be helped; and 
farther, that If you will not hear reaſon, ſhe 
will ſurely rap your knuckles, as Poor Richard 
mT. 
Thus the old Gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doctrine, 
but immediately practiſed the contrary, juſt as if 
it had been a common ſermon ; for the auction 
opened, and they began to buy extrayagantly, 
I found the good man had thoroughly ſtudied my 
Almanacks, and digeſted all I had written on 
thoſe topics during the courſe of twenty-five 
þ years. 
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years. The frequent mention he made of me 


muſt have tired any one elſe; but my vanity 


was wonderfully delighted with it, though I was 


conſcious, that not a tenth-part of the wiſdom 


was my own which he aſcribed to me, but ra- 
ther the gleanings that I had made of the ſenſe 


of all ages and nations. However, I reſolved to 
be the better for the echo of it; and, though I 
had at firſt determined to buy ſtuff for a new 


coat, I went away, reſolved to wear my old one 


alittle longer. Reader, it thou wilt do the ſame, 


thy profit will be as great as mine. 


* 


I am, as ever, 
Thine to ſerve thee, 


*RicyarD SAUNDERS. | 
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FILIAL DISOBEDIENCE PuxiskEb. 
. 
Particularly addreſſed to the Fain Sx x. 


T is a common obſervation, but a very juſt one, 
That children do not know the duty which 1s 
owing to their parents, till they come to have a 
progeny of their own; then, indeed the number- 
[es hours of ſohcitude, which they experience for 
the happineſs of their little ones, wake them into 
the full ſenſibility of a filial affection, if they are 
not wholly callous to the fineſt feelings of huma- 
nity; and they learn a juſt knowledge of the obli- 
gations they he under to the authors of their being, 
by the reverence and love which they expect from 
thoſe on whom they have conferred the bleſſing of 
exiſtence themſelves. 5 
I myſelf, Sir, am a melancholy proof of the 
forgoing obſervation. —My father, Sir, is a man 
of family and fortune, who, though he had ſeveral 
other children equally entitled to his attention, yet 
treated me with ſuch an extraordi ſhare of 
affection, that I was generally Ef:nguithed by the 
name of the FAVOURITE : this drſtinction, Frag 
ever, inſtead of giving me a laudable ambition of 
deſerving the JO OE; filled me only 
„ | LE ĩ © 
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with a ſhameſul inclination to abuſe it; the conti- 


nual indulgence which ſhould excite my gratitude, 
ſerved entirely to {well my pride; and the favours 


which I ought to have received with the deepeſt 
reſpect, I looked upon as ſo many actual debts to 
my ſuperior accompliſhments. —Nay, Sir, I ſre- 
quently thought my father much obliged to me, 
when I condeſcended to accept a token of his ten- 
derneſs, and reſented as an abſolute indignity to 
my merit, any neceſſary document which he gave 
on the glaring impropricties of my behaviour. 
Volatile and vain, my regards were ſolely cen- 
tered in myſelf, and I imagined him either unna- 
tural or kind, as he conſulted the gratification of 
my wiſhes ;. yet though I expected he would upon 
all occaſions comply with the particular turn of 
my temper, I never recollected that any thing was 
due to his peace; I never remembered that his 
happineſs materially depended upon my prudence, 
nor conſidered how cruelly an act of diſobedience 
muſt ſtab him to the heart; on the contrary, Sir, 
to my everlaſting diſgrace be it mentioned, I al- 
ways wanted his repote facrificed to my own hu- 
mour,. and ever found an exquiſite pleaſure in re- 
venging on the good, the venerable man, every 


oppoſition which he had made to the arrogance of 
my will; that is, in other words, every affettionate 
anxiety which he maniteſted for the advancement 
of my felicity. | | 


The hand, the upright hand of heaven, how- 


ever, has juftly puniſhed my ingratitude, and the 


very diſobedience in which I triumphed, is now, 
by the wiſe diſpenſation of Providence, a rod of 


ſcorpions to itſelf. If I can, Sir, I will purſue my 


unfor- 
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unfortunate ſtory : yet the recollection of my guilt 
almoſt ſtings me into madneſs; and I even bluſh 
to aſk compaſſion from the world, where I am 
conſcious fo little pity is due to my tears. 
Indulged as I was by the 2 thus abuſed, 

Sir, and poſſeſſed of a perſon, perhaps, paſſable 
enough, it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that when J ap- 
proached to maturity, I received ſome flattering 
addreſſes from your ſex, eſpecially as I had pre- 
tenſions to a genteel fortune: my poor father, in- 
deed, was extremely deſirous of {ecing me ſettled 
in the world, and recommended a gentleman to _ 
my attention, who was every way qualified to 
make me happy, 1t I had entertained any rational 
idea of happineſs: but the very argument which 
ſhould have reconciled me to this offer, I mean the 
recommendation of a parent, materially determin- 
ed me againſt it. I could not bear the thought 
of being governed: my lover was, beſides, a man 
wholly without ſpirit, that is, without either the 
faſhionable follies, or the faſhionable vices of the 
age, and there was no enduring the lifeleſs mora- 
lity of ſuch a character; he was, there fore ſpeedi- 

ly diſmiſſed, and my father preſuming to be of- 
tended at my folly, I complied with the preſſing 
ſolicitations of a young Captain of Dragoons, who 
had newly enrolled himſelf among the number of 
my admirers, and ſpiritedly accompanied him on 
a matrimonial tour to Scotland, without ever aſk- 
ing a ſingle queſtion relative to his circumſtances 
or his family. 

Oh! ye amiable, ye now ſmiling daughters of 
proſperity, who enjoy the bleſſings of a paternal 
protection, learn from my wretched fate to * 
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Juſt eſtimation on the tenderneſs of a father; do 
not think diſobedience a proof of good ſenſe, nor 
imagine it a mark of heroiſm to be unnatural. Un- 
acquainted with the ways of the world, you re- 
quire inſtruction from the wiſe, and none can be 
o faithful a monitor, as he who is moſt deeply in- 
tereſted in your happineſs. Had I prudently fol- 
lowed the leſſon, which fatal experience enables 
me to inculcate, how many days of anguiſh had I 
avoided ! But recollection now only ſerves to har- 
row up my boſom, and the miſery which muſt. 
mark the remnant of my life, is tor ever to be 
aggravated with the conſciouſneſs of its being juſt- 
ly merited. | ; 
For ſome time after my marriage, Sir, I ex- 
| petted every day to receive an overture of recon- 
_ ciliation from my father, and my pride began to be 
ſeverely mortified at the bare imagination that it 
was poſſible for him to caſt me wholly off from his 
affection.— But this pride was ſtill more mortified 
when my huſband informed me, that he had loſt a 
large ſum of money at play, and that, unleſs my 
family immediately did ſome very handſome things 
for me, he muſt not only be under an 3 
ble neceſſity of ſelling his commiſſion, but muſt 
eternally bid adieu to his country. Thunder- 
ſtruck at this information, I felt all the guilt of my 
late miſconduct with the keeneſt ſenſibility.— Nay, 
my very vanity ſupplied the place of virtue; and 
inted out the meanneſs of applying only in the 
Lo of diſtreſs, and even then of applying mere- 
ly for relief to the father, whom I had ſo infa- 
mouſly deſerted, for an acquaintance of a month. 
However, the application was unavoidable; my 


huſband's 
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huſband's difficulties, if removed, were to be re- 
moved inſtantly. I therefore ſat down bluſhing 
with ſhame, yet trembling with apprehenſion, and 
wrote a penitential letter to my father, acknow- 
ledging my faults, ſetting forth my diſtreſſes, and 
conjuring him, by all he held moſt dear, to take 
pity on my wretched ſituation. 
This letter I diſpatched by a footman, who re- 
turned in a little time with the excruciating an- 
{wer, that my father had folemnly eee ne- 
ver to hold the leaſt intercourſe with an unnatural 
wretch, who had deſtroyed his everlaſting peace 
of mind, and brought an indelible ſtain upon his 
houſe, by marrying a deſpicable gambler. Dread- 
ful as this reply appeared to me, the information 
it contained, with regard to my huſband's cha- 
racter, was the moſt iniupportable part of it. 1 
always looked upon him to be a gentleman at leaſt; 
though imprudently married, I did not think my- 
ſelf married diſhonourably. But my father's opi- 
nion of my choice was unhappily too juſtly found- 
ed, and When the contemptible fellow, in whoſe 
hands I had placed the whole happineſs of my lite, 
diſcovered that my expectations of a fortune were 
entirely at an end, he quitted the kingdom, and 
the firſt intelligence I received of his flight, came 
from a man to whom he had ſold not only the fur- 
# niture of his houſe, but all the little ornaments I 
| carried with me from home, even to the gown in 
which I was then dreſt; leaving me but two guineas 
to enter upon an unhoſpitable world, and to ſup- 
port a helpleſs poor infant, who was as cruelly de- 
ferted as its unfortunate mother. 
To whom, or what, or how could I 2 
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In the firſt moments of my deſtraction, nothing 

but the agonizing fondneſs which I felt for my un- 

happy little boy, prevented me from ſome act of 

deſperation on my own perſon. When I conſi- 

dered the miſerable ſtate to which I had reduced 

myſelf, my mind was hurried into madneſs ; but 

} when I ſaw my ſweet innocent, and recollected 

| his life immediately depended upon mine, my de- 

12 ſpair was melted into anguiſh, and found relief in 

j a plentiful flood of tears. With the two guineas 

| already mentioned, and a few ſmall ſums which I 

| bave borrowed from the friends who ſtill condeſ- 

11 cended to own me, I have made a ſhift, Sir, to 

1 fubſiſt for a twelvemouth, which has now juſt re- 

i | Lpſed ſince the ſight of my barbarous huſband. — 

1 But alas! Sir, theſe reſources now begin to fail 

me. People induſtriouſly ſeek cauſes to avoid an 

Intercourſe with the wretched, and I who once 

thought it diſgraceful even to make conceſſions to 

2 a father, am now obliged to ſupplicate the com- 

aſſion of ſtrangers for a precarious bit of bread. 

| What will become of me, heaven only knows ! 
unleſs I am ſpeedily aſſiſted. My beautiful prattler 

| lies at this moment dangerouſly ill of a fever, and 

I muſt inevitably periſh for want of neceſſaries, if 

1 the miniſtring angel of Providence does not quick- 

; q ly ſtretch forth ſome bleſſed hand to his relief. 

1 To my father I dare not look up for pity— Vet, 

| | venerable author of my being! it you could con- 
' 
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ceive but the fmallek idea of what your abandon- 

ed Maria feels for her diſobedience, if you could 
but know the pangs which tear her boſom, while 

the thus relates her ingratitude to you, and weeps 
over the melancholy cradle of her expiring infant, 
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Four generous heart would be ſtruck at her afflic- 
tions, and your humanity would be intereſted for 
the fellow-creature, though your juſtice might 
prevent you from looking with tenderneſs upon the 
daughter! O then, with mercy, hear her prayer 


ſhe does not preſume to addreſs your fondneſs as 
a father—but your charity as a man—ſave her dy- 
ing little one—and ſhe aſks no compaſſion for 
herſelf—ſnatch him from the grave, and give her 


to death without reluctance—he is called after 


yourſelf, and may yet live to make ſome atone- 


ment for his motier's crime No! 'tis too late 


he is now in his laſt agomes—and all will be 
ſpeedily over with him. N 
. Manta MORTIMER. 


erh k d r. x 


Tas Errects or HABITUAL MISERY, 


EXEMPLIFIED IN THE LIFE OF A 
DISABLED SOLDIER. 


O obſervation is more common, and at the 
ſame time more true, than That one-half of 


the world are ignorant how the other half lives. 
The misfortunes of the great are held up to en- 


gage our attention; are enlarged upon in tones of 


declamation; and the world is called upon to gaze 


at 


«. oo 
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at the noble ſufferers: the great, under the preſ- 
ſure of calamity, are conſcious of ſeveral others 


ſympathiſing with their diſtreſs; and have, at once, 


the comfort of admiration and pity. | 
There is nothing magnanimous in bearing miſ- 

fortunes with fortitude when the whole world is 

looking on: men in ſuch circumſtances will act 


bravely even from motives of vanity; but he, who, 


in the vale of obſcurity, can brave adverſity; who, 
without friends to encourage, acquaintance to pity, 
or even without hope to alleviate his misfortunes, 
can behave with tranquility and indifference, is 
truly great; whether peaſant or courtier he de- 
ſerves admiration, and ſhould be held up for our 
imitation and reſpect. „ 

While the ſlighteſt inconveniences of the great 


are magnified into calamities; while Tragedy pro- 
claims their ſufferings in all the ſtrains of elo- 


quence, the miſeries of the poor are entirely dif- 
regarded; and yet {ome ot the lower rank of people 
_ undergo more real hardſhips in one day, than thoſe 
of a more exalted ſtation ſuffer in their whole 
lives. It is inconceivable what difhculties and fa- 
tigue our common ſailors and ſoldiers endure with- 


out murmuring or regret ; without paſſionately de- 


claiming againſt Providence, or calling their fel- 
lows to be gazers on their intrepidity. Every day 
is to them a day of miſery, and yet they, bear their 
hard fate with chearfulneſs. 


With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a 


Cicero, or a Rebutin, complain of their misfor- 
tunes and hardſhips, whoſe great calamity was that 
of being unable to viſit a certain ſpot of earth, to 


which they had fooliſhly attached an idea of hap- 
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pineſs. Their diſtreſſes were pleaſures, compared 


to what many of the adventuring poor every day 


endure without murmuring. They ate, drank, and 


ſlept; they had ſlaves to attend them, and were 


ſure of ſubſiſtence for life; while many of their 


fellow-creatures are obliged to wander, without a 
friend to comfort or aſſiſt them, and even without 
a ſhelter from the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. ; 
I have been led into theſe reflections from ac- 
cidentally meeting, ſome days ago, a poor fellow, 
whom I knew when a boy, dreſſed in a ſailor's 
Jacket, and begging at one of the outlets of the 
town, with a wooden-leg. I knew him to be 
honeſt and induſtrious when in the country, and 
was curious to learn what had reduced him to his 
reſent ſituation. Wherefore, after giving him 
what I thought proper, I deſired to know the 
hiſtory of his life and misfortunes, and the man- 


ner in which he was reduced to his preſent diftreſs. 


The diſabled ſoldier, for ſuch he was, though 


dreſſed in a ſailor's habit, ſcratching his head, and 


leaning on his crutch, put himſelf into a poſture 


to comply with my requeſt, and gave me his 
hiſtory as follows: z 


« As for my misfortunes, maſter, I can't pre- 
tend to have gone through any more than other 


folks; for except the loſs of my limb, and my ug 


obliged to beg, I don't know any reaſon, thank 


heaven, that I have to complain; there is Bill 


Tibbs, of our regiment, has loſt both his legs, and 
an eye to boot; but, thank heaven, tis not ſo bad _ 
with me yet. | | - 

* I was born in Shropſhire, my father was a 


labourer, and died when I was five years old; ſo 


I was 


TT . IS 
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I was put upon the pariſh, As he had been a 
wandering ſort of a man, the pariſhioners could 
not tell to what pariſh I belonged, or where I was 
born, ſo they ſent me to another pariſh, and that 
pariſh ſem me to a third. I thought, indeed, they 
would have kept ſending me about ſo long, that 
they would let me be born in no pariſh at all; but, 
at laſt, however, they fixed me. I had ſome diſ- 
poſition to be a ſcholar, and was reſolved, at leaſt, 
to know my letters; but the maſter of the work- * 
houſe put me to buſineſs as ſoon as I was able to 
handle a mallet; and here I lived an eaſy kind of 
life for five prey I only wrought ten hours in 
the day, and had my meat and drink provided for 
ö my labour. It is true I was not ſuffered to ſtir 
but of the houſe, for fear, as they ſaid, I ſhould 
run away: but what of that? I had the liberty of 
| the whole houſe, and the yard before the door, 
| and that was enough for me. I was then bound 
out to a farmer, where I was up both early and 
| late; but I ate and drank well, and liked my buſi- 
neſs well enough till he died, when I was obliged 
to provide for myſelf; fo I was reſolved to go 
and ſeek my fortune. 2 5 
« In this manner I went from town to town, 
worked when I could get employment, and ſtar- 
ved when I could get none: when happening one 
day to go through a field belonging to a Juſtice of 
Peace, I ſpied a hare croſſing the path juſt before 
me: and I believe the devil put it in my head to 
_ fling my flick at her:—well, what will you have 
on't? I killed the hare, and was bringing her away 
in triumph, when the Juſtice hamſelt met me: he 
called me a poacher and a villain; and collaring 


os. 
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me, deſired I would give an account of myſeli: 1 


fell upon my knees, begged his Worſhip's par- 


don, and began to give a full account of all that 
1 knew of my breed, ſeed, and generation; but, 
though I gave a very good account, the Juſtice 
would not believe one word I had to ſay; fo I wag 
indicted at the next ſeſhons, found guilty of being 
poor, and ſent up to London to Newgate, in order 
to be tranſported as a vagabond. . 
+ People may ſay this and that of being in jail; 
but, for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a 

lace as ever I was in, in all my lite. I had my 
belly-tull to eat and drink, and did no work at all. 
This kind of life was too good to laſt for ever; ſo 
I was taken out of priſon, atter five months, put 
on board a ſhip, and fent off, with two hundred 
more, to the plantations. We had but an indiſſe- 
rent paſfage; for, being all confined in the hold, 
more than a hundred ot our people died tar wank 
of ſweet air; and thoſe that remained were fickly 
enough, God knows. When we came alboxe, 
we were ſold to the planters, and I was bound lor 
ſeven years more. As I was no ſcholar, for I did 
not know my letters, I was obliged to work among 
the negroes ; and I ſerved out my time as in duty 
bound to do. | 3 

„When my time was expired, I worked my 
paſſage home, and glad was I to ſee Old England 
again, becauſe I loved my country. I was afraid. 
however, that I ſhould be inditted for a vagabond 
once more, ſo did not much care to go down into 
the country, but kept about the town, and did 
little yu when I could get them. = 

„ I was very happy in this manner for ſome 

| | 4 2 | ume, 
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time, till one evening coming home from work, 
two men knocked me down, and then deſired me 
to ſtand. They belonged to a preſs-gang; I was 
carried before a Juſtice, and as I could give no 
account of myſelf, I had the choice, whether to 

o on board a man of war, or liſt for a ſoldier. I 
choſe the latter; and in this poſt of a gentleman, 


I ſerved two campaigns in Flanders, was at the 


battles of Val and Fontenoy, and received but one 
wound, through the breaſt here; but the doctor of 
our regiment ſoon made me well again. 
When the peace came on, I was diſcharged; 
and, as I could not work, becauſe my wound was 
ſometimes troubleſome, I liſted for a landſman in 
the Eaſt-India Company's ſervice. I here fought 
the French in fix pitched battles; and I verily be- 
lieve, if I had kept my health, our Captain would 
have done ſomething for me, but I fell fick with 
the fatigue I underwent, and ſo got leave to re- 
turn home with 40 l. in my pocket. This was at 
the beginning of the late war, and I hoped to be 
ſet on ſhore, and to have the pleaſure of ſpendin 
my money ; but the Government wanted men, an 
ſo I was preſſed for a failor before ever I could 
| Tet foot on ſhore. . | 7 
The boatſwain found me, as he ſaid, an ob- 
ſtinate fellow; he ſwore he knew that I under- 
ſtood my buſineſs well, and that I ſhammed Abra- 
ham, merely to be idle; but God knows I knew 
nothing of ſea-buſineſs. I had ſtill, however, the 
401. and that was ſome comfort to me under my 
_— and the money I might have had to this 
day, but our ſhip was ſoon after taken by the 
French, and io Lloftall oo. he 


Our 
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Our crew was carried into Breſt, and many of 
them died, becauſe they were not uſed to live in 
a jail; but, for my part, it was nothing to me, for 
I was ſeaſoned. One night, as I was ſleeping on 
the bed of boards, with a warm blanket about me 
(tor I always loved to lie well), I was awakened 
by the boatſwain, who had a dark lanthorn in his 
hand: —“ Jack, ſaid he, will you knock out the 
French centry's brains?“ I don't care, ſaid I, if 
1 lend a hand.” „Then follow me, and I hope 
we ſhall do buſineſs.” So up I got, and tied the 
blanket, which was all the cloaths I had, about my 
middle, and went with him to fight the French- 
men. I hate the French, becauſe they are all 

flaves, and deceitful dogs into the bargain. 
Though we had no arms, one Engliſhman is 
able to fight five Frenchmen at any time; fo we 
went down to the door, where both centries were 

poſted, and ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms 

in a moment, and knocked them down. From 
thence nine of us ran together to the quay, and 
ſeized the firſt boat we met, got out of the har- 
bour and put to ſea, We had not been there 
long, before we were taken up by the Dorſet pri- 
vateer, who were glad of ſo many good hands; we 
_ conſented to run our chance. However, we had 
not ſo much luck as we expetted. In three days 
we fell in with the Pompadour privateer, of 40 
guns, while we had but 22; ſo to it we went, 
ard-arm and yard-arm. The fight laſted for fix 
Lo and was a moſt obſtinate one, but at laſt 
every man on board our ſhip, from the Captain 
to the cabin-boy, being either killed or wounded, 
we were obliged to ſtrike. | 
. 5 6] was 


| 


teach us to delp 
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* I was once more in the power of the French, 
and I believe it would have gone hard with me 
had I been brought back to Breſt ; but, by good 
fortune, we were retaken by the Viper. In the 
laſt engagement I was wounded in two places; 1 
loſt four fingers of my leſt-hand, and my leg was 
ſhot off; but ſtill I was not fo badly of as our old 
boatſwain, who loſt his head. II I had had the 

ood fortune to have received my wounds on 
d a King's ſhip, and not a privateer, I ſhould 
have been intitled to cloathing and maintenance 
during the reſt of my lite; but that was not my 


chance; one man is born with a ſilver ſpoon in 


his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle.— 
However, bleſſed be God, I enjoy good health, 
and will for ever love liberty and Old England. 


Liberty and Old England for ever, huzza!” 


Thus ſaying, he limped off, leaving me in ad- 
miration at his intrepidity and content; nor could 


1 avoid acknowledging, that an habitual acquain- 


tance with Ry erves better than philoſophy to 
ile it. | | 
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A WHIMSICAL ANECDOTE 
OF THE LATE 
DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


I the cloſe of an election at Lewes, the late 
Duke of Newcaſtle was fo delighted with the 
conduct of a caſting voter, that he almoſt fell up- 
on his neck and kiſſed him. © My dear friend! 1 
love you dearly. You're the greateſt man in the 
world. I long to ſerve you. hat can I do for 
you?” „May it vices your Grace, an Exciſe- 
man of this town 1s very old; I would beg leaveto 
ſucceed him as ſoon as he ſhall die.” Aye, that 
vou ſhall with all my heart. I wiſh, for your ſake, 
he was dead and buried now. As ſoon as he 1s, 
ſet out to me, my dear friend ; be it night or day, 
inſiſt upon ſeeing me, ſleeping or waking : It T 
am not at Claremont, come to Lincoln's-Inn-Fields; 
if Iam not at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, come to Court; 
if I am not at Court, never reſt till you find me; 
not the SANCTUM SANCTORUM, or any place, 
ſhall be kept ſacred from ſuch a dear, worthy, good 
ſoul as you are. Nay, I'll give orders for you to 
be admitted, though the King and I were talking 
fecrets together in the Cabinet.” The voter ob 
lowe 
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lowed every thing with extaſy; and ſcraping down 
to the ground, retired to wait for the death of the 
Exciſeman. The latter took his leave of this 
world in the following winter. As ſoon as ever 
the Duke's friend was apprized of it, he ſet off for 
London, and reached Lincoln's-Inn-Fields about 
two o'clock in the morning. The King of Spain 
had, about this time, been ſeized by a diſorder 
which ſome of the Engliſh had been induced to 
believe, by ſome particular expreſſes, he could not 
poſſibly ſurvive. Amongſt theſe, the Noble Duke 
was the moſt credulous, and probably the moſt 
anxious. On the very firſt moment of receiving 
his intelligence, he had diſpatched couriers to Ma- 
drid, who were commanded to return with unuſual 
haſte, as ſoon as ever the death of his Catholic 
Majeſty ſhould be announced. Ignorant of the 
hour in which they might arrive, and impatient of 
the fate of every hour, the Duke would not retire 
to his reſt till he had given the ſtricteſt orders to 
his attendants, to ſend any perſon to his chamber, 
who ſhould deſire an admittance. When the voter 
aſked it he was at home, he was anſwered by the 
porter Yes; his Grace has been in bed ſome 
time, but we were directed to awaken him as ſoon 
as ever you came.” —* Ah, God bleſs him! I 
know that the Duke told me I ſhould be welcome 
by night or by day. Pray ſhew me up.”—The 
happy viſitor was ſcarcely conducted to the door, 
when he ruſhed into the room, and, in the tranſ- 
port of his joy, cried out, My Lord, he is dead.” 
—* That's well, my dear friend! I'm glad of it, 
with all my ſoul. When did he die?” — ! The 
morning belore laſt.” —* What, ſo lately! Why, 
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my worthy, good creature, you muſt had flown, 
Tell me, you beſt of men, how ſhall I reward 
you? , All I wiſh for in this world is, that your 
Grace would pleaſe to remember your kind pro- 
miſe, and appoint me to ſucceed him.” * You, 
you blockhead ! you King of Spain! what family 
pretenſions can you have? Let's look at you.” — 
By this time the aſtomiſhed Duke had drawn back 
the curtains, and recollected the face of his elec- 
tioneering friend, but it was ſeen with rage and 
diſappointment. To have robbed him of his reft 
might eaſily have been forgiven; but to have fed 
him with a groundleſs ſuppoſition that the King 
of Spain was dead, became a matter of reſentment. 
He was, at firſt, diſmiſſed with all the violence of 
anger and refuſal. At length, the victim of his 
paſſion became an objett of his mirth; and, when 
he felt the ridicule that marked the incident, he 
raiſed the candidate ivr Monarchy into a poſt, 
which, from the colour of the PRESENT times, 
may appear, at leaſt, as honourable; he made him 


* 


an Exciſeman. 
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ON A SHEEP-COTE. 
[BY SHENSTONE., 


8 HE PH E RD, would't thou here obtain 
Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain? 
Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere? 

Gentle Shepherd lend an ear. 


Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
Verdant vales and fountains bright ; 


Trees that nod on floping kills, 
Caves that echo tinckling rills. 


If thou can'ft no charm diſcloſe 
In the ſimpleſt bud that blows; 
Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 


Join the crowd, and toil for gold. 


Tranguil pleaſures never cloy; 
Baniſh each tumultuous jop: 
All but love for love inſpires 
Fonder wiſhes, warmer fires. 


Love and all its joys be thine — 


Vet ere thou the reins reſign, 
Fear what Reaſon ſeems to ſay, 


Hear attentive, and obey, 
” & Crimfon 
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«© Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 
« But beneath em lurks a thorn ; 
© Fair and flow ry is the brake, 
«« Yet it hides the vengeful ſnake, 


Think not ſhe whoſe empty pride 

« Dares the fleecy garb deride, 

«© Think not the who, light and vain, 
« Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain, 


"= 


c 


Artleſs deed and fimple dreſs, 

«« Mark the choſen Shepherdeſs ; 
Thoughts by decency controul'd, 
„Well conceiv'd, and freely told, 


* 


« Senſe that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
„Wit that falls ere well aware; 
«© Generous pity prone to ſigh. 
If her kid or lambkin die. 


Let not lucre, let not pride 

% Draw thee from ſuch charms afide : 
« Have not thoſe their proper ſphere ? 
«« Gentler paſſions triumph here, 


ce See, to ſweeten thy repoſe, 

«© The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows: 
Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 

% All that milk and fruits afford. 


© Seek no more—the reſt is vain ; 

« Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain: 

* Anguiſh lightly gilded o er: 
Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeek no more, 
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The ſ"llowing heautiſul Epilogue to the Tragedy of 
SE MIRAMI1S was written by the ingenious R. B. 
SHERIDAN, Eſq. and will be per uſed with delight, 
while a taſte for genuine Poetry exifts. 


= ES ſtill, like Aſia s bleeding FIN ; 


Shall I with Jefts deride the Tragic Scene ? 

No, beauteous mourners! from whoſe down-caft eyes— 
The Muſe has drawn her nobleſt ſacrifice ! 

Whoſe gentle boſoms, Pity's altars, —bear 


The chriſtal incenſe of each falling tear :— 


T here lives the Poets praiſe no Critic art 


Can match the comment of a feeling heart | ! 


When gen'ral plaudits ſpeak the Fable o [I 
Which mute attention had approv'd before, 


Tho ruder ſpirits love th accuſtom'd jeft 
| Which chaſes ſorrow from the vulgar breaſt, 


Still hearts refin'd their ſadden'd tint retain,— 

— The figh is pleaſure ! and the jeſt is pain !— 
Scarce have they ſmiles to honour Grace or Wu, 
Tho' Roſcius ſpoke the Verſe himſelf had writ ! 
Thus thro the time when vernal fruits receive 
The grateful fhow'rs that hang on April's eve; 


Tho ev'ry coarſer ſtem of foreſt birth 


Throws with the morning beam its dews to earth, 
Ne'er does the gentle Roſe revive ſo ſoon, — 


But bath d in Nature's tears, it droops till noon. 
O could the Muſe one fimple moral teach 


From nes like theſe, which all who heard might reach! 


— Then 
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— Thou Child of Sympathy—whce'er thou art, 
Who, wich Aſſyria's Queen hait wept thy part, 
Go ſearch, where keercr woes demand relief, 
Go—uwhile thy heart yet beats with far.cy'd grief; 
Thy lip ſtill conſcious of the recent ſigh, 

The graceful tear ſtill ling ring in thy eye,— 
Go—ard on real Miſery beſtow 

The Lleſs'd ctiufion of fictitious woe ! 


So ſhall our Muſe, ſupreme of all the Nine, 
Dc ſerve, invecd, the title of. Divine 
Virtue ſhall own her favour'd from above, 
And Pity —greet her—with a ſiſter's love | 


In the Church of Wrexham, in North-Wales, it the 


Following Epitaph of Elihu Yale, Eſq. who was in- 
terred in 1721. 


Boxx RN in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travell'd, and in Afa wet, 


Where long he bod and thriv'd: at London dead. 
Much good, ſome ill, he did: ſo hope all's even, 
And chat his ſoul thro Mercy 's gone to Heaven, 

Y ou that ſurvive, and read, take care 

For this moſt certain exit to prepare : 

For only the actions of the juſt 

Smell ſacct, and bloſſom in thc duft, 
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Tut FATAL EFFECTS or 
INTEMPERANCE DISPLAYED, 
I N A 


NARRATIVE founded upon FACT. 


A COUNTRY gentleman, whoſe eſtate lies 

ſome diſtance from London, had two ſons _ 
and a daughter; but his income being none of the 
| largeſt, and perhaps not entirely free from in- 
cumbrances, a near relation, in Picardy, took the 


younger ſon, for whom he had a particular regard, 


in order to educate him in a manner ſuitable to 


the wiſhes of his parents. This young gentleman, 
whom I ſhall call Polydore, was about 14 years of 
age when he left England; and during his ſtay in 


France, which was near eight years, made great 

_ Progreſs in ſeveral branches of 2 literature; 
a iſpoſition, natu- 

rally ſprightly, and a lively genius, acquired him 
at once the title of an accompliſhed gentleman, 


which, together with an affable 


and the love of all his acquaintance. This was 
doubtleſs no ſmall pleaſure to his relation, who had 
taken the trouble of his education on himſelf, as 
well as to his parents, who were extremely deſir- 


ous 
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ous of his return to England, that they might have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing a perſon ſo dear to them, 
and who had acquired fo brilliant a character.— 
Agrecable to their repeated ſollicitations, he took 
leave of his guardian in Picardy, and returned to 
London. „ | 
During the interval of his abſence, his ſiſter 
Aleſia had not only forfeited her title to the ho- 
nour of her family, but the affection and regard of 
her parents. Led on by youth, inexperience, and 
vanity, ſhe had too long liſtened to the artful flat- 
tery, and deceitful infinuations, of a villain ; who, 
under pretence of marriage, deprived her of inno- 
cence, thai jewel which alone renders beauty 
charming; and had no ſooner ſatisfied his brutal 
appetite, than, rejetting every vow and promiſe 
he had made, he left her to the farcaſtic reflec- 
tions of a cenſorious world. Thus betrayed by a 
baſe deceiver, and contiauaily aſſaulted by the poig- 
nant ſtings of her own reſletion, ſhe became a 
prey to rage, grief, and miſery; ſhe, who ſome 
few months before, was the riſing hopes of an an- 
cient family, the darling of her aged parents, and 
one of the moſt beautiful of her ſex, was now diſ- 
honoured and plunged into the gulph of infamy 
by the man ſhe loved. Theſe circumſtances were, 
one would imagine, ſuftic:ent to have driven her 
to deſpair, and induced her to have put a period 
to her exiſtence; but we find that the greateſt 
evils, when not terminated immediately, grow in 
time leſs frightful to our apprehenſions, and ap- 
pear leſs burdenſome and dreadful, than they were 
repreſented by our firſt ideas. Thus it happened 
to Aleſia; her diſgrace grew every day more fa- 
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miliar to her, the ſhame of her action decreaſed, 


till at laſt the fear of want drove her into one of 
the moſt abandoned ſcenes of wickedneſs, with all 


its train of evils, that of a proſtitute. 
Such was the unhappy liſe of Aleſia, when Po- 
lydore, totally ignorant of what had befallen his 


ſiſter, returned from France. Having received 


notice of his coming, I waited on him the very 
afternoon he arrived, when he received me with 
the greateit politencis, embraced me as a friend to 
their family, and expreſſed his obligations for ſe- 
veral epiitles L hal ient him. I fpent ſeveral hours 
with him, and was never more agreeably enter- 
tained. Some gemlemen coming in towards eve 

ing, with whom he had been ac quainted abroad, 1 


took my leave with a promiſe to breakfaſt With 


him next morning. But an accident as unex- 
petted as dreadiul, the melancholy eſſects of in- 
temperance, renicred that interview, which I had 
flattered myſelf would be as agreeable as the for- 
mer, the molt ſhocking I ever met with. Com- 
ing early to his lodgings, his lervant told me he 
had been abſent all that niglit, and came home in 
a chair very much diſordered, about an hour be- 
fore my arrival; adding that, he had immediate- 
ly ſhut himſelf up in his doſe. and ſent a meſ- 
12 enger {or me. It will be eafily imagined how 
greatly I was ſhocked at this relation; but went 
immediately up-ſtairs, and found him ſitting i in his 
cloſet in the moſt dejected attitude : his eyes were 
fixed upon a chair that itood oppoſite to him, with- 
out taking the leaſt notice of my approach. I 
ſpoke ſeveral times betore he indicated any regard; 


_ at laſt — his head, with all the appearance of 


agony 
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agony and deſpair, he cried out, O Sir! my 
ſiſter!” and then burſt into tears, looking at me 
with the greateſt emotion. Such an unexpected 
behaviour in my friend rendered me, for ſome 
time, incapable of returning an anſwer. But at 
length, recovering my ſpirits, I was periuaded he 
had heard ſomething of the unfortunate Aleſia; 
and therefore endeavoured, as well as the conſu— 
ſion I was in would allow, to mitigate, in ſome 
degree, the actions ſhe had been guilty of, in or- 
der to alleviate his grief. But he ſoon interrupted 
me, and ſtarting from his feat, cried out with 
great vehemence, Let me ſpeak,” and fat down 
immediately. I ſtood ſilent for near five minutes, 
when he began to tell me the occaſion of his ſor- 
row. 
His relation was very confuſed, and often broken 
with ſighs and exclamations; but I underſtood that 
the company I ſaw at his lodgings the preceding 
evening had carried him to a tavern; where, 
being overpowered with liquor, he had accepted 
the offer of one of the gentlemen, to carry him 
to the houſe of a celebrated courtezan, who, ve 
unfortunately, was the wretched Aleſia; and that, 
' prompted by an excels of wine, he inconſiderate- 
ly engaged to ſpend the night with her; it not 
being in the power of either to recollect the fea- 
tures of the other, after ſo long an abſence. But 
What muſt be their ſurprize in the morning, when 
he ſaw on her finger a ring he had once ſent her 
as a preſent? He immediately laid faſt hold of her 
hand, and aſked, with ſome precipitation, where 
ſhe had ſtole it? She anſwered, without equivoca- 
tion, that her brother * France had ſent it grad | 
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and that ſhe had kept it for his ſake, though {he 
had often ſtrong temptations to do otherwiſe : then 
looking on each other with great earneſtneſs, they 
too well remembered their near affinity, and both 
fell down in a ſwoon. Polydore firſt recovering, 
and ſeeing the condition of his ſiſter, did not fail 
of giving her every aſſiſtance in his power; but as 
{oon as ſhe began to revive, he withdrew to his 
apartments, after ordering proper care to be taken 
of her. 4 

Having informed me of this melancholy tran- 
faction, he begged I would go and ſee his ſiſter, 
which I readily promiſed, and accordingly went 


immediately in ſearch of her; for he was ſo deep- 


ly affected with the misfortune, that he could give 
me no poſitive directions. I however ſucceeded, 
and on acquainting her maid I had ſomething of 
conſequence to communicate, was introduced into 
her bed-chamber, where ſhe was ſitting in a very 
penſive attitude. On my entering ſhe aroſe from 


her ſeat, and in a very ſerious accent, demanded 


my buſineſs. I was willing to know how far the 
late adventure had depreſſed her ſpirits, and there- 
fore anſwered briſkly, © Pleaſure, Madam; at the 
| ſame time taking her by the hand. Upon which 
ſhe drew back ſome paces, and ſnatching away her 


| hand, told me I was certainly miſtaken in the per- 


fon I intended to honour with my company; and 


that if pleaſure was my buſineſs, her looks, at firſt 


hight, might have convinced me of my error. I 
made no anſwer to what ſhe ſaid, upon which ſhe 
proceeded in the following manner. If 1 may 


zudge trom appearance, Sir, you are a gentleman; 
and as ſuch, make pretenſions to ſenſe, * 
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and education. Then tell me, Sir, what pleaſure 
did you ever taſte, or what can you ever expect to 
enjoy, in the arms ol a proſtitute? What happi- 

neſs can you hope for in the ſociety of ſuch vile 
abandoned wretches? Even while we ſmile we 
hate you and all your ſex, on account of him who 
firſt cauſed our ruin. Our fondnels 1s all hypo- 
criſy, and the wretched pleaſure you unagine you 
enjoy, augments the wickedneſs of a wretch too 


hcavily loaded with crimes already.“ 


I muſt confeſs I was not ſorry to 15 her ſo ſen- 
ſibly touched with her wretched condition; and 
accordingly told her, it gave me much greater ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee a perſon in her ſituation ſo deeply 
afletted with her guilt, than I had ever felt in 


their ſociety during their gayer hours; adding, 


that if {he would place ſo much confidence in me, 
as to make me acquainted with her circumſtances, 
ſhe ſhould find me a perſon of ſo much honour, as 
to uſe all my endeavours to extricate her from a 
ſlate the juſtly conſidered as the very ſink of mi- 
ſery. She thanked me for thus aſſurance, and pro- 
ceeded to relate many circumſlances of her life, 
to which I was before a ſtranger. But all my en- 


deavours proved inſufficient to induce her to relate 


the fatal affair with her brother; till I propoſed 


her returning to her parents, provided they would 


condeſcend to receive her, and promiſed to do my 
utmoſt endeavours in procuring her pardon. This 
offer brought a freſh ſhower ot tears in her eyes; 
and breaking out into a ſudden exclamation, the 
cried, * No, never mult I lee them more. Was 
I not curſt enough in being one of the moſt aban- 


doned of proſtitutes, but I muſt aggravate my mi- 
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ſeries in ſubmitting to the embraces of a brother ?” 
Here her tears ſtopt her ſpeech, and after ſome 
moments ſilence, ſhe thus proceeded in a very low 
and moving manner. There have been times, 
Sir, when amidſt all the ſcenes of guilt that ſur- 
rounded me, I could have hoped for pardon, both 
from heaven and my parents; but laſt night, O 
hatetul to my remembrance! I was ſunk into the 
loweſt depth of vice; and ruined beyond redemp- 
tion.” She then proceeded to inſorm me of what 


1 had before heard from Polydore, without omit- 


ting the leaſt circumſtance. I ſeemed greatly ſur- 
prized at ſo ſhocking a relation; but ſtill inſiſted 


on her writing to her parents, if not, to defire 


their forgiveneſs, at leaſt to aſſure them of her pe- 
nitence. She ſeemed to aſſent to this, and defired 
I would give her the fatisfattion of breakfaſting 


with her next morning. This I promiſed, and im- 


mediately took my leave. 


In the mean time, the ſevere reflethons of Po- 


| lydore had thrown him into a dangerous lever. 


He was in bed when I returned, quite delirious, 


and a phyſician attending. He raved greatly, and 


often repeated the name of his ſiſter, without be- 


traying any further the anxieties of his mind. The 
_ ſervants being all preſent, the Doctor and I were 
imprudent enough to leave his bed, and to retire 


to the further end of the room, diſcourſing ve 
ſeriouſly on the nature and cauſe of his diſorder. 


During this ſhort interval, he ſtarted up, and 
catching his ſword, which hung at a ſmall diſtance 

from him, he put himſelf in a tercing poſture, and 
_ demanded furiouſly who we were? and what our 


buſineſs? adding, he would have no conſultations 


held 
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held about him, and that unleſs we inſtantly left 
the room, we {hould feel his reſentment. This 
unexpected behaviour afloniſhed us both; the 
phyſician looked at him with great {urprize, and 
while Polydore ſeemed very intend on him, I ruſh- 
ed on him and wreſted the weapon from his hand. 
It was with great difficulty we got him into bed 
again, and then ordered two perlons to keep him 
confined. In this melancholy condition I lett him 
late in the evening, not being able to get one ra- 
tional ſentence lrom him during my ſtay. 1 ſpent 
the night in great uneaſineſs; and the more ſo, 
from the love I bore the parents of theie unjor- 


tunate perſons, to whom I thought it yet impru- 
dent to write an account of this melancholy attair. 


In the morning I went to Alcſia's lodgings, ac- 
cording to appointment; but how great was my 


ſurprize on being told, that the preceding even- 


ing ſhe had ordered a coach, and with her maid 
went to Palace-yard, where ſhe took a ſculler for 
Vauxhall; but was no ſooner at a ſufficient diſ- 
tance from the ſhore, than ſhe ſuddenly threw her- 
felt over-board, and periſhed; and that as yet ker 
body was not found. I could not help reficeung, 
notwithſtanding the compaſſion I bore this unhap- 
py creature, how ſeverely the juſtice of heaven 


had overtaken her, for being ſo infamoully wicked, 


and bringing ſuch a load of ſhame and forrow on 
the heads ot her indulgent parents. I, however, 
thought common humanity obliged me to fee her 
decently interred, whenever her body ſhould be 
found, which happened the ſame evening, and I 
accordingly cauſed her to be privately buried. 
I was now very much perplexed to determine 


whether 
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whether I ſhould inform her friends of this me- 
lancholy circumſtance, or keep it ſtill a ſecret ; 
and while J was debating with myſelf, which was 
the moſt adviſeable method to purſue, I was told 
by my ſervant, that a gentleman trom the country 
deſired admittance. I immediately roſe up to re- 
ceive him; but gueſs how greatly I was ſhocked, 
when I perceived this perſon to be Polydore's only 


brother. My ſpirits were ſo greatly agitated, that 


when he ſaluted me with the epithet of “ dear 
friend,” I could hardly return his compliment, but 
ſat down, and feigned a ſudden illneſs. He leem- 


ed greatly alarmed, and aſked me it I had ſeen his 


brother ſince his arrival: at this queſtion I could 
no longer refrain from burſting into tears. He 
looked at me for ſome time with great ſurprize; 
and at laſt begged to know the reaſon of ſuch un- 
common behaviour; adding, that he was convinced 
| ſomething more than common illneſs was neceilary 
to occaſion ſo alarming a tranſition. I then re- 
lated to him, without any apology, all I knew with 
regard to the condition of his brother, and the 
death of his fiſter. He heard the melancholy re- 


lation with aſtoniſhment; and after ſitting ſome 


time in ſilence, and, as it were, ſtiffened with grief, 
tears burſt in torrents from his eyes, and in broken 
accents, interrupted with the deepeſt ſighs, he ex- 
claimed, My poor father! my wretched mother! 

When the firſt tumults of his paſſion ſubſided, he 
aroſe from his ſeat, ſay ing, The death of Aleſia 
can hardly be called a misfortune; for ſhe has 
brought ruin, ſhame, and miſery on herſelf and 


the whole family. But O! my brother! how did 


I flatter myſelf, thou wouldſ retrieve the loſs of an 
3 abandoned 
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abandoned ſiſter, and repay the miſeries I had ſuf- 
fered with a life of love and friendſhip! that hope 
1s now turned to deſpair; and I muſt drink the 
"me dregs of the cup of affliction!“ 
| After giving this vent to his grief, he went with 
me to Polydore, whom we found in the ſame con- 
dition I had left him, utterly incapable of know- 
ing any perſon. I could not prevail upon his bro- 
ther to ſtay in town; ſo that giving me a friendly 
charge of Polydore, till I ſhould hear further from 
the country, he returned to his afflicted parents. 
Polydore continued ſeveral days in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, even without ſenſible intervals, till the weak- 
neſs of his body could no longer ſupport ſuch 
violent paſſions, when the diſtemper changed into 
a very uncommon lunacy. The moſt eminent 
phyſicians were conſulted without ſucceſs; and he 
was, therefore, by the defire of his afflitted pa- 
rents, removed to a private madhouſe, where he 
ſtill remains a ſtriking inſtance of the fatal tenden- 
cy of intemperance, and the neceſſity of guard- 
ing againſt the leaſt deviations from the paths of 


virtue. 
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Lieutenant LE F E VR E. 


[By Mx. STER\s. 


II was ſome time in the ſummer of that year in 


which Dendermond was taken by the allies, — 
which was about ſeven years beſore my father 


came into the country,—and about as many, after 
the time, that my uncle Toby and Trim had pri- 


vately decamped from my father's houſe in town, 
in order to lay ſome of the ſineſt ſieges to ſome of 
the fineſt fortified cities in Europe chen my 
uncle Toby was one evening geiting his ſupper, 
with Trim ſitting behind him at a ſmall ſide-board, 
— I fay, ſitting— for in conſideration of the cor- 
poral's lame knee (which ſometimes gave him ex- 


quiſite pain) when my uncle Toby dined or ſup- 


ed alone, he would never ſuffer the corporal to 
ſtand; and the poor fellow's veneration for his 


maſter was ſuch, that, with a proper artillery, my 


uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itſelt, 
with leſs trouble than he was able to gain this point 


over him; for many a time when my uncle Toby 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed the corporal's leg was at reſt, he would 
look back, and detect him ſtanding behind him 
with the moſt dutiful reſpect; this bred more little 
ſquabbles betwixt them, than all other cauſes for 
five-and-twenty years together ut this is neither 
here nor there hy do I mention it ?—Aſk my 


pen,—it governs me,—l govern not it. 


He was one evening ſitting thus at his ſupper; 
when the landlord of a little inn in the village 
came into the parlour with an empty phial in his 
hand, to beg a glaſs or two of ſack; Tis for a 
poor gentleman, —I think of the army, ſaid the 


landlord, who has been taken ill at my houſe four 


days ago, and has never held up his head ſince, 
or had a deſire to taſte any thing, till juſt now, 


chat he has a fancy for a glaſs of fack and a thin 


toaſt, —I think, ſays he, taking his hand from his 


forehead, it would comfort me. 


If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy ſuch 


a a thing, — added the landlord, —I would almoſt teal 


it for the poor gentleman; he is ſo 1ll.—I hope in 
God he will ſtill mend, continued he,—we are all 


of us concerned for him. 8 


Thou art a good - natured ſoul, I will anſwer for 


thee, cried my uncle Toby; and thou ſhalt drink 
the poor gentleman's health in a glaſs of ſack thy- 


ſelf, - and take a couple of bottles with my ſervice; 


and tell him he is heartily welcome to them, and 
to a dozen more if they will do him good. 


Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
as the landlord ſhut the door, he is a very com- 
paſſionate tellow—Trim,—yet I cannot help en- 
tertaining a high opinion of his gueſt too; there 


muſt be ſomething more than common in him- 
NV chat 
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that in ſo ſhort a time ſhould win fo much upon 

the aſſections of his hoſt :=and of his whole fa- 

mily, added the corporal, for they are all con- 

cerned for him.—Step after him, ſaid my uncle 

Toby, —do Trim, —and afk if he knows his name. 

Il have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid the land- 

lord, coming back into the parlour with the cor- 

poral.— but I can aſk his ſon again: — Has he a 

fon with him then ? ſaid my uncle Toby. —A boy, 

replied the landlord, of about eleven or twelve 

years of age; but the poor creature has taſted al- 

moſt as little as his father; he does nothing but 

mourn and lament for him might and day :—He 

has not ſtirred from the bed-fide theſe two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, | 
and thruſt his plate from before him, as the land- F 

lord gave him the account ; and Frim, without * 

being ordered, took it away without ſaying one 

word, and in a few minutes after brought him his 

pipe and tobacco. „ of nn 
Stay in the room a little, ſaid: my uncle 70 

Tenn F i 
Tim —ſad my uncle Toby, after he lighted 

his pipe, and ſmoak'd about a dozen whiffs.— 

Trim came in front of his maſter and made his 

bow ;—my uncle Toby ſmeak'd on, and faid no 

more. Corporal: fd my uncle Toby—the cor- 

poral made his bow. — My uncle Toby proceeded. 

no farther, but finithed his pipe. ns 
Trim! ſaid my uncle Toby, I have a project in 

my head, as 1t 1s a bad night, of wrapping myſelf 

up warm in my roquelaure, and paying a viſit te 

this poor gentleman. Your honour's roquelaure, 

zeplied the corporal, has not once been had of 


ſince 
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ſince the night before your honour received your 
wound, when we mounted guard in the trenches 
before the gate uf St. Nicholas ;—and beſides it 
is ſo cold and rainy a night, that what with the 
roquelaure, and what with the weather, 'twill be 
enough to give your honour your death, and bring 
on your honour's torment in your grain. I fear 
lo; replied my uncle Toby, but 1 am not at reſt 
in my mind, Trim, fince the account the landlord 
has given me—l with I had not known fo much 
of this affair, added my uncle Toby, —or that 1 
had known more of it: Ho ſhall we manage it? 
Leave it, an't pleaſe your honour, to me, quoth _ 
the corporal ;—T'll take my hat and ſtick and ge 
to the houſe and reconnoitre, and act according- 


ly; and I will bring your honour a full account in 


an hour.—Thou ſhalt go, Trim, ſaid my uncle 


Toby, and here's a ſhilling for thee to drink with 


his ſexvant.— I ſhall get it all out of him, ſaid the 
corporal, ſhutting the door. | 
My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe ; and had 
it not been, that he now and then wandered from 
the point, with conſidering whether it was not 
full as well to have the curtain of the tennaile a 
ſtraight line, as a crooked one,—he might be ſaid 
to have thought of nothing elſe but poor Le Fevre 
and his boy the whale time he ſmoaked it. 
It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the 
aſhes gut of his pipe, that corporal Trim returned 
from the inn, and gave him the tollowing account: 
I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being 
able to bring back your honour any kind of intel- 
ligence concerning the poor ſick Lieutenant—Is 
he in the amy then? * my uncle Toby He 
: O 2 5 is: 
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is: ſaid the corporal—and in what regiment? ſaid 
my uncle Toby—T! tell your honour, replied the 
corporal, every thing ſtraight forwards, as I learnt 
it —Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, ſaid my 
uncle Taby, and not interrupt thee till thou haſt 
done; fo fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, in the win- 
dow ſeat, and begin thy ſtory again. The co 

ral made his old bow, which generally ſpoke as 


good ;—and having done that, he ſat down, as he 
was ordered, —and began the ſtory to my uncle 
Toby over again in pretty near the ſame words. 

I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being 
able to bein back any intelligence to your honour, 
about the 1 and his ſon; for when I 
aſked where his ſervant was, from whom I made 
myſelf ſure of knowing every thing which was 
proper to be aſked, —That's a right diſtinction, 


m;—that he had come to the inn with hired 


ceed (to join, I ſuppoſe, the regiment), he had 
diſmiſſed the morning after he came.—lf I get 


his ſon to pay the man,—we can hire horſes from 
hence.—But alas! the poor gentleman will never 


d the death-watch all night long; —and when 


him; for he is broken hearted already. 
I was hearing this account, continued the cor- 
poral, when the youth came into the kitchen, to 
order the thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke of ;—but I 


will 


plain as a bow could ſpeak it—Your honour is 


Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby—1 was anſwered, an' 
-_ your honour, that he had no ſervant with 


| horſes, which, upon finding himſelf unable to pro- 


better, my dear, ſaid he, as he gave his purſe to 


get from hence, ſaid the landlady to me, — for I 


he dies, the youth, his ſon, will certainly die with 
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will do it for my father myſelf, ſaid the youth. 
Pray let me fave you the trouble, young gentle- 
man, ſaid I, taking up a fork for that purpoſe, and 
offering him my chair to fit down upon by the fire, 
whilſt f did it.—I believe, Sir, ſaid he, very mo- 
deſtly, I can pleaſe him beſt myſelf.— I am ſure, 
ſaid I, his honour will not hke the toaſt the worſe 


for being toaſted by an old ſoldier. —The youth 


took hold of my hand, and inſtantly burſt into 
tears. Poor youth] ſaid my uncle Toby, —he has 
been bred up from an infant in the army, and the 
name of a ſoldier, Trim, ſounded in his ears hke 
the name of a friend;—1I wiſh I had him here. 


1 never in the longeſt march, ſaid the corporal, 


had ſo great a-mind to my dinner, as I had ta cry 
with him for company :—W hat could be the mat- 


ter with me, an' pleaſe your honour ? Nothing in 


the world, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, blowing 
his noſe, —but that thou art a good-natured fellow. 
When I gave him the toaſt, continued the cor- 
poral, I thought it was proper to tell him I was 
Captain SHANDY's ſervant, and that your honour 
(though a ſtranger) was extremely concerned for 
his father; and that if there was any thing in your 
houle or cellar—(and thou might'ſt have added my 
purſe too, ſaid my uncle Toby)—he was — 
welcome to it. He made a very low bow (whic 
was meant to your honour), but no anſwer, — for 
his heart was full—ſo he went up ſtairs with his 
toaſt; I warrant you, my dear, ſaid I, as I open- 
ed the kitchen door, your father will be well again. 
Mr. Yorick's curate was ſmoaking a pipe by the 


_ kitchen fire, but ſaid not a word good or bad to 
comfort the youth,—-I thought it wrong; _ 
| | e 


Menne 
the carporal—l1 think ſo too, ſaid my uncle Toby. 


When the Lieutenant had taken his glaſs of ſack 


and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little revived, and ſent 
down into the kitchen, to let me know, that in 
haut ten minutes he ſhould be glad it I wauld ſtep 
up ſtairs. I believe, ſaid the landlord, he is going 
to lay his prayers, for there was a book laid upon 
the chair by his bed-ſide, and as I ſhut the door, I 
{aw his ſon take up a cuſhion. | 
I thought, ſaid the curate, that you gentlemen 
of the army, Mr. Trim, never ſaid your prayers at 
all.—lI heard the poor gentleman ſay his prayers 
laſt night, ſaid the landlady, very devoutly, and 


Are you ſure of it? replied the curate.—A ſoldier, 


his own accord) as a parſon; and when he is fight- 
ing for his king, and for his own life, and tor his 
honour too, he has the moſt reaſon to pray to God 
of any one in the whole world —'Twas well ſaid of 
the, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby.—Byt when a ſol- 
dier, ſaid I, an' pleaſe your feverence, has been 
ſanding for twelve hours together in the trenches, 
up to his knees in cold water,—or engaged, ſaid I, 
for months together in long and dangerous marches; 
—harraſled, perhaps, in his rear to-day ;—harral- 
ling others to-morrow ;—detached here ;—coun- 
termanded there ;—reſting this night out upon his 
WmDs ;—beat up in his ſhirt the next ;—benumbed 


in his joints ;—perhaps without ſtraw in his tent to 
Eneel 0n;—mult ſay his prayers how and when he 


Lan. -I believe, ſaid I —tor I was piqued, quoth 
_ the. corporal, for the reputation of the army, —I 
| believe, an pleaſe your reverence, {aid I, that 


with my own ears, or I could not have beheved it. 


an pleaſe your reverence, ſaid I, prays as often (of 


when 
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when a ſoldier gets time to pray, —he prays as 


heartily as a parſon. though not with all his fus 
and hypocriſy.— Thou ſhouldſt not have ſaid that 
Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, for God only knows 
who is a hypocrite, and who is not: At the great 
and cone review of us all, corporal, at the day 


of judgment (and not till then), it will be ſeen who 


has done their duties ih this world, —and Who has 
not; and we ſhall be advanced, Trim, according- 
iv.—T hope we ſhall, faid Trim. —AIIt is in the fcrip- 


ture, faid my uncle Toby; and I will ſhew it thee 


to-morrow :—In the mean time we may depend 
upon it, Trim, for our comfort, faid my uncle 
Toby, that God Almighty is ſo good and juſt a 
governor of the world, that if we have but done 
our duties in it, it will never be . yore into, 
whether we have done them in a r 

black one.— I hope not; ſaid the corporal.— But 
go on, Trim, faid my uncle Toby, with thy tory. 
When I went up, continued the corporal, into the 


Lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the ex- 
piration of the ten minutes, he was lying in his 


bed with his head raiſed upon his hand, with his 
elbow upon the pillow, and a clean white cam- 
brick handkerchief befide it :—The youth was juſt 
ſtooping down to take up the cuſhion, upon which 
I ſuppoſed he had been kneeling,—the book was 
laid upon the bed,—and as he roſe, in taking u 
the cuſhion with one hand, he reached out his 
other to take it away at the ſame time. —Let it 
remain there, my dear, ſaid the Lieutenant. 


He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I had walk- 


ed up to his bed- ſide:— If you are Captain Shan- 


dy's ſervant, ſaid he, you muſt preſent my thanks: 


0 
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to your maſter, with my little boy's thanks along - 
with them, for his courteſy to me; —if he was of 
Levens's—ſaid the Lieutenant—I told him your 
honour was—Then, ſaid he, I ſerved three cam- 
paigns with him in Flanders, and remember him; 
but 'tis moſt likely, as I had not the honour of any 
- acquaintance with him, that he knows nothing of 
me. You will tell him, however, that the perſon 
his good nature has laid under obligations to him, 
is one Le Fevre, a Lieutenant in Angus's—but he 
knows me not, ſaid he, a ſecond time muſing ;— 
poſſibly he may know my ſtory—added he—pray 
tell the Captain, I was the Enſign at Breda, w of 
wife was moſt unfortunately killed with a muſket- 
ſhot, as ſhe lay in my arms in my tent.—I remem- 
ber the ſtory, an't A2 our honour, ſaid I, very 
well, Do you ſo? ſaid he, wiping his eyes with 
his handkerchief, —then well may I —On faying 
this, he drew a little ring out of his boſom, which 
ſeemed tied with a black ribband about his neck, 
and kiſſed it twice—Here 1 8 {aid he; — the 
| boy flew acroſs the room to the bed - ſide, and fall - 
ing down upon his knee, took the ring in his hand. 
and kiſſed it too, then kiſſed his father, and fat 
down upon the bed and wept. | 
I wiſh, ſaid my uncle Toby, with a deep ſigh, — 
I wiſh, Trim, I was aſleep. _ 5 
Your honour, replied + corporal, is too much 
concerned ;—ſhall I pour your honour out a glaſs 
of ſack to your pipe ?—Do, Trim, ſaid my uncle 

Toby. 5 „„ 

1 remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſighing again, 
the ſtory of the Enſign and his wife, with a cir- 
cumſtance his modeſty omitted ;—and W 
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well that he, as well as ſhe, upon ſome account or 
other, I forget what, was univerſally pitied by the 
whole regiment ;—but finiſh the ſtory thou art 
upon.—'Tis finiſhed already, ſaid the corporal, — 
for I could ſtay no longer, — ſo wiſhed his honour 
a good-mght ;—young Le Fevre roſe from off the 
bed, and ſaw me to the bottom of the ſtairs; and 
as we went down together, told me, they had 
come from Ireland, and were on their route to 
join the regiment in Flanders.—But alas! ſaid the 
corporal, the Lieutenant's laſt day's march is over. 
Then what is to become of his poor boy? cried my 
uncie Toby. | 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour, — 
though I tell it only for the ſake of thoſe, who, 
when cooped in betwixt a natural and a poſitive 
law, know not for tneir ſouls which way in the 
world to turn themſelves—That notwithſtanding 
my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that time 
in carrying on the ſiege of Dendermond, parallel 
with the allies, who preiſed theirs on ſo vigorouſly, 
that they ſcarce allowed him time to get his din- 
ner—that nevertheleſs he gave up Dendermond, 
though he had already made a lodgment upon the 
counterſcrap;—and bent his whole thoughts to- 
wards the private diſtreſſes at the inn; and, ex- 
_ cept that he ordered the garden-gate to be bolted 
up, by which he might be ſaid to have turned the 
ſiege of Dendermond into a blockade, —he left 
Dendermond to itſelf, —to be relieved or not by 
the French King, as the French King thought 
good; and only conſidered how he himſelf ſhould 
relieve the poor Lieutenant and his ſon. * 
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That kind Being, who 1s a friend to the friend- 
leſs, ſhall recompence thee for this. 

Thou haſt teft this matter ſhort, ſaid my uncle 
Toby to the corporal, as he was putting him to 
bed, —and I will tell thee in what, Trim.—In the 
firſt place, when thou madeſt an offer of my ſer- 
vices to Le Fevre,—as ſickneſs and travelling arc 
both expenſive, and thou knoweſt he was but a 

oor Lieutenant, with a ſon to ſubſiſt as well as 
bimlelf out of his pay, —that thou didſt not make 
an oſſer to him of my purſe; becauſe, had he ſtood 
in need, thou knoweſt, Trim, he had been as wel- 


come to it as myſelf. Your honour knows, ſaid 


the corporal, I had no orders.—True, quoth my 
uncle Toby, thou didſt very right, Trim, as a ſol- 


dier, — but certainly very wrong as a man. 


In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, thou 


haſt the ſame excuſe, continued my uncle Toby, 
hen thou offeredſt him whatever was in my 


houſe; thou ſhouldſt have offered him my houſe 
too :—A fick brother officer ſhould have the beſt 


quarters, Trim, and if we had him with us, —we 


could tend and look to him: Thou art an excel- 


tent nurſe thyſelf, Trim,—and what with thy care 


of hum, and the old woman's, and his boy's, and 
mine together, we might recruit him again at once, 
and ſet him upon his legs. — 

| In a 3 or three weeks, added my 
uncle Toby, ſmiling, —he might march.— He will 
never march, an' pleaſe your honour, in this 
world, ſaid the corporal.— He will march, ſaid m 


uncle Toby, _ up from the ſide of the bed, 


with one ſhoe off. —An' pleaſe your honour, ſaid 


the corporal, he will never march, but to his 


grave. - 
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grave, —He ſhall march, cried my uncle Toby, 


marching the foot which, had a ſhoe on, though 
without advancing an inch,—he ſhall march to his. 


regiment.— He cannot ſtand it, ſaid the corporal ; 


—He ſhall be ſupported, ſaid my uncle Toby. — 
He'll drop at laſt, ſaid the corporal, and what will 
become of his boy ?—He ſhall not drop, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, firmly.—A-well-a'day,—do what you 
can for him, ſaid Trim, maintaining his point, — 
the poor ſoul will die.—He ſhall not die, 5 G—, 
cried my uncle Toby. : *** 
—The Accusixcd SPIRIT which flew up to 


Heaven's chancery with the oath, bluſhed as he 


gave it in;—and the RECORDING ANGEL as he 

wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon the word, and 

blotted it out for ever. 
My uncle Toby went to his bureau,—put his. 


purſe into his breeches- pocket, and having ordered 
the corporal to go early in the morning for a phy- 


ſician, —he went to bed, and fell aſleep. 80 
The ſun looked bright the morning after to every 


eye in the village but Le Fevre's and his afflicted 


ſon's; the hand of death preſſed heavy upon his 
eye-lids,—and hardly could the wheel at the ciſtern 


turn round its circle, —when my uncle Toby, who 


had roſe up an hour before his wonted time, en- 
tered the Lieutenant's room, and without preface 


or apology, fat himſelf down upon the chair by 


the bed- ſide, and independantly of all modes and 
cuſtoms, opened the curtain in the manner an old 


friend and brother officer would have done it, and 


aſked him how he did, —how he had reſted in the 
night, — what was his complaint, —where was his 


pain, —and what he could do to help him: — and 


F.2 without 
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without giving him time to anſwer any one of the 
enquiries, went on and told him of the little plan 
which he had been concerting with the corporal 
the night before for him.— = 
Lou ſhall go home directly, Le Fevre, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, to my houſe,—and we'll ſend for 
a doctor to ſee what's the matter, — and we'll have 
an apothecary,—and the corporal ſhall be your 
nurſe; and I'll be your ſervant, Le Ferre. 

There was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby, — not 
the EFFECT of familiarity, but the CAUSE of 1t,— 
which let you at once into his ſoul, and ſhewed 
you the goodneſs of his nature; to this, there was 
ſomething in his Jooks, and voice, and manner, 
ſuperadded, which eternally beckoned to the un- 
fortunate to come and take ſhelter under him; ſo 
that before my uncle Toby had half finiſhed the 
kind offers he was making to the father, had the 
ſon inſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to his knees, and 
had taken hold of the breaſt of his coat, and was 
pulling it towards him.—The blood and ſpirits of 
Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and flow with- 
in him, and were retreating to their laſt citadel, the 
heart—rallied back, —the film forſook his eyes tor 
a moment, — he looked up wiſhfully in my uncle 
Toby's face, — then caſt a look upon his boy, —and 
that ligament, fine as it was, was never broken.— 
Nature inſtantly ebb'd again, the film returned 
to its place, — the pulſe fluttered—ſtopp'd—went 
on—throbb'd—ſtopp'd again—moved—ſtopp'd— 
ſhall I go on? No. . : 
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Hail, thou goddeſs, ſage and holy ! 
Hail, divineft melancholy ! 
Whoſe faintly viſage is to bright 
To hit the ſenſe of human /iglit ! 
5 [MIiLTON., 


HE walks of Lincoln's-Inn afforded me, t'other 
night, an opportunity of being prelent at an 
afſecting ſcene, which I believe will be ot ſervice 
to me all my lite. 
I was enjoying on the terras the cool ſerenity | 
of an evening, ſuch as our climate but ſeldom 
affords ; and obſerving with plealure the {witt de- 
_ cline of day, and the gradual evaneſcence of the 
ſtars, as the moon, riſing in clouded majeſty, un- 
veiled her light. I was by no means an idle 
ſpectator ; I reflected on the wiidom and goodneſs 
of that Supreme Being, who, 'tis more than pro- 
bable, tar from ordaining theie lamps of the firma- 
ment to twinkle in vain, or glitter merely tor our 
amuſement, employs them to enlighten other 
worlds, and chear tar diſtant ſy ſlems with the 
ſame powertul infiuence with which the ſun en- 
livens ours: nor could I help, on this occaſion, re- 
collecting with rapture thoie beautiiul lines of 
Milton, where Adam mentions his having often 
liſtened to the midnight tound ot celeſtial harmony. 
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As I attentively viewed the 1 canopy, I 


was fully convinced that God could never want 
praiſe, while Heaven had ſpectators. 


Theſe reflections naturally brought my mind 


into ſuch a ſerious train of thinking, as properly 
diſpoſed it to receive the impreſſions of an object 
that ſuddenly ſtartled me from my reverie. In 
the ſhady walk of the lower garden, I diſcerned, 


by the light of the moon, a tall and emaciated 
figure of a man ſhabbily fine; his ſtockings un- 


artered, his waiſtcoat at once laced and ragged, 


and in ſhort, hke Romeo's Apothecary, Nothing 


of a piece about him. His behaviour, like his 


garb, was far from being uniform. Sometimes 
with a look, wildly attentive, he gazed upon the 
| ſky, as if he was reading his deſtiny among the 
ſtars; then on a ſudden recovering from his trance, 
he flew to a neighbouring tree, and catching hold 
of the trunk, ſwung himſelf round it till he was 
out of breath; and immediately alter ſeating him- 
ſelf on the graſs, | | 


His head thrice ſhaking up and down, 
He look'd alas: unutterable anguiſh, 
And rais'd a ſigh ſo piteous and profound, 
That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 
And end his being | 


This interval gave me leiſure to reflect on the 
miſerable object; an object, which as the Specta- 
tor juſtly obſerves, is a far more melancholy one 
than Babylon in runs ; and I could not help ſay- 


ing to myſelf, © How vain are all human purſuits, 


how weak our pretenſions to greatneſs, wealth, 
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and power, when a diſappointment in love or 
ambition, intenſe application, or even a flight and 
caſual blow, may dethrone our reaſon, afflict the 
unhappy ſufferer with the worſt of evils, and re- 
duce him to the wretched ſtate of this man before 
me. This unhappy creature (continued I) may 
perhaps once have lived in affluence; and have 
viewed, with humane compaſſion, the diſtreſſes of 
others, little thinking that the ſame humanity 


would induce a ſtranger to extend the like com- 


paſſion towards his misfortunes. In this calamit 


how are the rich and the needy; the wiſe and the 


great alike involved! Chiefs that have been follow- 


ed by triumphant armies have at length been aban- 


doned by their own faculties; and moſt juſtly and 
leelingly does an ingenious cotemporary obſerve, 


From NIarlb'rough's eyes the ſtreams of dotage 
flow, | 5 
And Swift expires, a driveler and a ſhow.” 


While I was loft in theſe reflections, my atten- 


tion was again awakened by hearing the poor dil- 
tracted ſing, with a pleaſing plaintive voice, the 
following words, which ſtruck me fo forcibly that 
1 ſtill remember them: e 


Hence all ye vain deliglits, 
As ſhort as are the nights, 
Wherein men taſte your folly! 
There's nought in this life ſweet, 
If men were wile to ſee't, 
But ſacred melancholy. 
O ſweeteſt melancholy! 


Hail, | 
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Hail, folded arms and fixel eyes, 
A look that piercing mortifies; 

An eye that's falten'd to the ground, 

A tongue chain'd up without a ſound! 
Fountain-heads and pathleſs groves, 

Places which pale paſſion loves ; 

Moon- light haunts, when all the fowls 

Are hous'd and {t-I, fave bats an owls; 

A midnight bell. a parting groan ; 

Theſe are the ſoun:ls we feed upon ! 

Then ftretch our limbs in a green ſhady valley; 
Nothing ſo dainty feet as lovely melancholy ! 


4 returned to my chambers ruminating on what 


1 had heard, and fully convince! of the ſhrewd- 


neſs of NAT. LEE, who re: lied to one who told 
him, How eaſy it was to wrive | ie a madman ;' 
That it was ealy to write like a fob; but to wr Ge 
like a madman was a difficult talk de eed!” And, 
in truth, the ſoothing loftneis of tne ſong, and 
the pleaſin melancholy i in which I leit the linger; . 
almoſt made me cre lit the truth of the 8 
aſſertion, Tat there is a plea: ure in madness, 
which none but madmen know.“ 


ON 
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b rv b b hib. ap a 
ON THE 
SPIRIT or THE TIMES: 
oY Eg 
| OF THE 
| Boars-Head Tavern, in Eaſtcheap: 


A RE VE R I E. | 
! | | [By Dx. Gorbs irn. 


T HE improvements we make in mental ac- 

* quirements, only render us each day more 

| ſenſible of the leſefts of our conſtitution: with 
this in view, therefore, let us often recur to the 
amuſements of youth, endeavour to forget age and 
wiſdom, and, as far as innocence goes, be as much 
the boy as the beſt of them. 

Let idle declaimers mourn over the degeneracy 
of the age; but, in my opinion, every age is the 
ſame. Fhis I am ſure of, that man, in eve 
ſeaſon, is a poor fretful being, with no other means 

tO 
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to eſcape the calamities of the times but by en- 
deavouring to forget them; for, if he attempts to 
reſiſt, he is certainly undone. If I feel poverty 
and pain, I am not ſo hardy as to quarrel with 
the executioner, even while under correction: I 
find myſelf no way diſpoſed to make fine ſpeeches, 


while I am making wry faces. In a word, let me 
drink when the fit is on, to make me inſenſible; 
and drink when it is over, for joy that I feel pain 


no longer. | 


The character of old Falſtaff, even with all his 


faults, gives me more conſolation than the moſt 


ſtudied efforts of wiſdom: I here behold an agree- 
able old tellow, forgetting age, and ſhewing me 
the way to be young at ſixty-five. Sure J am well 


able to be as merry, though not ſo comical, as 


he.—Is it not in my power to have, though not 


ſo much wit, at leaſt as much vivecity ?—Age, care, 


wiſdom, reflection, be gone give you to the 
winds. Let's have tother bottle: here's to the 
memory of Shakeſpeare, Falſtaff, and all the mer- 
ry men of Eaſtcheap. - 
Such were the reflections that naturally aroſe 
while I fat at the Boar's-Head Tavern, ſtill kept at 
Kaſtcheap. Here, by a pleaſant fire, in the very 
room where old Sir John Falſtaff cracked has jokes, 
in the very chair which was ſometimes honoured 


dy Prince Henry, and ſometimes polluted by his 


unmortal merry companions, I fat and ruminated 


on the follies of youth, and wiſhed to be young 


again; but was reſolved to make the beſt of lite 


while 1t laſted, and now and then compared paſt 


aud preſent times together. I conſidered myſelf 
as the only living repreſentative of the old Knighs, 
: SE on and 
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and tranſported my imagination back to the times 


when the Prince and he gave life to the revel, and 


made even debauchery not diſguſting. The room 
alſo conſpired to throw my reflections back into 


antiquity ; the oak floor, the Gothic windows, and 
the ponderous chimney-piece, had long withſtood 
the tooth of time: the watchman had gone twelve, 
my companions had all ſtolen off, and none now 
remained with me but the landlord. From him I 
could have wiſhed to know the hiſtory of a tavern 


that had had ſuch a long ſucceſſion of cuſtomers. 


I could not help thinking, that an account of this 
kind would be a pleaſing contraſt of the manners of 


diſſerent ages; but my landlord could give me no 


information. He continued to doze and ſot, and 

tell a tedious ſtory, as moſt other landlords ufually 
do; and, though he ſaid nothing, yet was never 
ſilent: one good joke followed another good joke; 
and the bell 


ever, his wine and his converſation operate by de- 
rees. He inſenſibly began to alter his appearance; 


is cravat ſeemed quilled into a ruff, and his 
breeches ſwelled out into a fardingale. I no- 


fancied him changing ſexes, and, as my eyes be- 


gan to cloſe in ſlumber, I imagined my fat land- 
lord m—_— converted into as fat a landlady.— 


However, ſleep made but few changes in my ſitua- 
tion: the tavern, the apartment, and the table, 
continued as before; nothing ſuffered mutation 
but my hoſt, who was fairly altered into a gentle- 
woman, whom I knew to be Dame Quickly, miſ- 


treſs of the tavern in the days of Sir John; 2 


22 | | 


joke of all was generally begun to- 
wards the end of a bottle. I found at laſt, how- 
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the liquor we were drinking, ſeemed converted 
into ſack and ſugar. | | 


„My dear Mrs. Quickly, cried I (for I knew 


her perfectly well at firſt ſight), I am heartily glad 
to ſee you. How have you left Falſtaff, Piſtol, 
and the reſt of our friends beluw ſtairs? brave and 


hearty, I hope?” In good ſooth, replied ſhe, 


he did deſerve to live for ever; but he maketh 
foul work on't where he hath flitted. Queen Pro- 
ſerpine and he have quarrelled for his attempting 
a rape upon her divinity; and were 1t not that 
ſhe Ri had bowels of compaſſion, it more than 


ſeems probable, he might have been now ſprawling 


in Tartarus. 
I now found that ſpirits ſtill preſerve the ſrail- 


ties of the fleſh; and that, according to the laws 
of criticiſm and dreaming, ghoſts have been known 


to be guilty of even more than platonic affection: 
wherefore, as I found her too much moved on 


ſuch a topic to proceed, I was reſolved to change 
the ſubject; and deſiring ſhe would pledge me in 
a bumper, obſerving, with a ſigh, that our ſack 
was nothing now to what it was in former days: 


„ Ah, Mrs. Quickly, thoſe were merry times 
when you drew ſack for Prince Henry: men were 


twice as ſtrong, and twice as wiſe, and much 


braver, and ten thouſand times more charitable 
than now. Thoſe were the times! The battle of 
Agincourt was a victory indeed! Ever ſince that 
we have only been degenerating ; and I have lived 
to ſee the day when drinking is no longer faſhion- 
able; when men wear clean ſhirts, and women 


ſhew their necks and arms. All are W 
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Mrs. Quickly; and we ſhall probably, in another 
century, be frittered away into beaus or monkeys. 
Had you been on earth, to ſee what I have ſeen, 
it would congeal all the blood in your body (your 
ſoul, I mean). Why, our very nobility now have 
the intolerable arrogance, 1n ſpite of what 1s every 
day remonſtrated from the preſs; our very nobi- 
 lity, I fay, have the aſſurance to frequent aſſem- 
blies, and to preſume to be as merry as the vul- 
gar. See, my very friends have ſcarce manhood 
enough to fit to it till eleven, and I only am left 
to make a night on't. Pr'ythee do me the favour 
to conſole me a little for their abſence by the ſto 
of your own adventures, or the hiſtory of the 
tavern where we are now ſitting: I fancy the nar- 
rative may have fomething ſingular.” DE 
Obſerve this apartment, interrupted my com- 
panion, of neat device and excellent workman- 
ſhip—In this room I have lived, child, woman, 
and ghoſt, more than three hundred years: I am 
ordered by Pluto to keep an annual regiſter of 
every tranſaction that paſſed here; and I have 
whilome compiled three hundred tomes, which 
eftſoons may be ſubmitted to thy regards. None 
of your whilome's or eftſoon's, Mrs. Quickly, if 
you pleaſe, I replied: I know you can talk every 
whit as well as I can; for, as you have lived here 


ſo long, it is but natural to ſuppoſe you {ſhould _ 


learn the converſation of the company. Believe 
me, Dame, at beſt, you have neither too much 
tenſe, nor too much language to ſpare; ſo give nie 
both as well as you can: but, firit, my ſervice to 
you; old women ſhould water their clay a little 
now and then; and now to your ſtory.” _ . 

| ; 4 ne | 


had continued, for ſeveral years, to pay 
bute; and he, it muſt be confeſſed, continued as 
rigorouſly to exact it. I grew old inſenſibly; my 


have killed me, had I ſtuck to it, yet I ſoon died 
ws | "toe -- 
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«© The ſtory of my own adventures, replied the 


viſion, is but ſhort and unſatisfattory ; for, believe 


me, Mr. Rigmarole, believe me, a woman with a 
butt of fack at her elbow, 1s never long-lived. Sir 
John's death afflicted me to ſuch a degree, that I 

ncerely believe, to drown ſorrow, I drank more 
liquor myſelf than I drew for my cuſtomers : my 
grief was ſincere, and the ſack was excellent. The 
pnor of a neighbouring convent (for our priors 
then had as much power as a Middleſex Juſtice 


now), he, I ſay, it was who gave me a licence for 


keeping a diſorderly houſe ; upon condition, that 


I ſhould never make hard bargains with the clergy, 
that he ſhould have a bottle of ſack every morn- 
ing, and the liberty of confeſſing which of my 
girls he thought 3 in private every 1 1 


is tri- 


cuſtomers continued, however, to compliment my 
looks while I was by, but I could hear them ſay I 


was wearing when my back was turned. The 


prior, however, ſtill was conſtant, and ſo were 
half his convent : but one fatal morning he miſſed 


the uſual beverage, for I had incautiouſſy drank 
over night the laſt bottle myſelf. What will you 


have on't?—The very next day Doll Tearſheet 
and I were ſent to the houſe of correction, and ac- 
cuſed of keeping a low bawdy-houſe. In ſhort, 


we were ſo well purified with ſtripes, mortifica- 
tion, and penance, that we were afterwards utterly 


unfit for worldly converſation : though ſack would 
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for want of a drop of ſomething comfortable, and 
fairly left my body to the care of the beadle. 
„Such is my own hiſtory; but that of the 
tavern, where I have ever ſince been ſtationed, 
_ affords greater variety. In the hiſtory of this, 
which 1s one of the oldeſt in London, you may 
view the different manners, pleaſures, and ſollies 
of men at different periods. You will find man- 
kind neither better nor worſe now than formerly: 
the vices of an uncivilized people are generally 
more deteſtable, though not ſo frequent, as thoſe 
in polite ſociety. It is the ſame luxury which for- 
merly ſtuffed your Aldermen with plum-porridge, 
and now crams them with turtte. It is the ſame 
tow ambition that formerly induced a Courtier to 
give up his religion to pleaſe the King, and now 
perſuades him to give up his conſcience to pleaſe 
his Miniſter. It is the Se vanity that formerly 
ſtained our ladies cheeks and necks with woad, 
and now paints them with carmine. Your antient 
Briton formerly powdered his hair with red earth, 
tike brick-duſt, in order to appear frightful: your 
modern Briton cuts his hair on the crown, and 
palaiſters it with hog's-lard and flour; and this to 
make him look killing. It is the ſame vanity, the 
fame ſolly, and the ſame vice, only appearing dif- 
ferent, as viewed through the glaſs of faſhion. In 
à word, all mankind are —— _ x 
Sure the woman is dreaming,” interrupted I. 
None of your reflections, Mrs. Quickly, if you 
love me; they only give me the ſpleen. Tell me 
your hiſtory at once. I love ſtories, but hate rea- 
28 . „„ 
If you pleaſe then, Sir, returned my com- 
N | panion, 
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panion, I'll read you an abſtract, which I made of 
the three . volumes I mentioned juſt now. 
« My body was no ſooner laid in the duſt, than 
the prior and ſeveral of his convent came to pu- 
rify the tavern from the pollutions with which, 
they ſaid, I had filled it. Maſſes were ſaid in eve- 
ry room, reliques were expoſed upon every piece 
of furniture, and the whole houſe waſhed with a 
deluge of holy-water. My hahitation was ſoon 
converted into a monaſtery ; inſtead of cuſtomers 
now applying for ſack and ſugar, my rooms were 
crowded with images, reliques, ſainis, whores, and 
friars. Inſtead of being a ſcene of occaſional de- 
bauchery, it was now filled with continual lewd- 
neſs. The prior led the faſhion, and the whole 
convent imitated his pious example. Matrons 
came hither to confeſs their ſins, and to commit 
new. Virgins came hither who ſeldom went vir- 
gins away. Nor was this a convent peculiarly 
wicked; every convent at that period was equally 
fond of pleaſure, and gave a boundleſs looſe to 
appetite. The laws allowed it; each Prieſt had a 
right to a favourite companion, and a power of 
diſcarding her as often as he pleaſed. The laity 
rumbled, quarrelled with their wives and daugh- 


ters, hated their confeſſors, and maintained them 


in opulence and eafe. Theſe, theſe were happy 
times, Mr. Rigmarole; theſe were times of piety, 
bravery, and ſimplicity!“ “ Not fo very happy, 
neither, good madam ; pretty much: like the pre- 
ſent ; thoſe that labour ſtarve; and thoſe that do 


nothing, wear fine cloaths and live in luxury.“ 


„In this manner the fathers lived, for ſome 


years, without moleſtation; they tranſgreſſed, con- 


feſſed 
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jeſſed themſelves to each other, and were forgiven. 
One evening, however, our prior keeping a lady 
of diſtinction ſomewhat too long at confeſſion, her 
huſband unexpettedly came upon them, and teſti- 
fied all the indignation which was natural upon 
ſuch an occaſion. The prior aſſured the gentle- 
man that it was the devil who had put it into his 
heart; and the lady was very certain, that ſhe was 
under the influence of magic, or ſhe could never 
have behaved in ſo unfaithful a manner. The 
huſband, however, was not to be put off by ſuch 


evaſions, but ſummoned both before the tribunal 


of juſtice. His proofs were flagrant, and he ex- 
pected large damages. Such, indeed, he had a 
right to expett, were the tribunals of thoſe days 
conſtituted in the ſame manner as they are now. 
The cauſe of the Prieſt was to be tried before an 
aſſembly of Prieſts; and a layman was to expect 
redreſs only from their impartiality and candour. 
What plea then do you think the prior made to 
obviate this accuſation ? He denied the fact, and 
challenged the plaintiff to try the merits of their 


_ cauſe by ſingle combat. It was a little hard, you 


may be ſure, upon the poor gentleman, not only 
to be made a cuckold, but to be obliged to fight a 
duel into the bargain; yet ſuch was the juſtice of 
the times. 'The prior ode down his glove, and 
the injured huſband was obliged to take it up, in 
token of his accepting the challenge. Upon this, 
the Prieft ſupplied his champion, for it was not 
lawful tor the clergy to fight ; and the defendant 


and plaintiff, according to cuſtom, were put in 


priſon; both ordered to faſt and pray, every me- 
thod being previouſly uſed to induce both to a 
| | n= + confeſſion 
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confeſſion of the truth. After a month's impri- 


ſonment, the hair of each was cut, the bodies 


anointed with oil, the field of battle appointed, 

and gnarded by ſoldiers, while his Majeſty pre- 
ſided over the whole in perſon: Both the cham- 

pions were ſworn not to ſeek victory either by 

fraud or magic. They prayed and confefſed upon 
their knees. and aſter theſe ceremonies, the reſt 
was left to the courage and conduct of the com. 
batants. As the champion, whom the prior had 
pitched upon, had fought fix or eight times upon 
limilar occalious, it was no way extraordinary to 
find him victorious in the preſent combat. In 
ſhort, the huſband was diſcomfited; he was taken 
from the field of battle, {tripped to his ſhirt, and, 

after one of his legs was cut off, as juſtice ordain- 
ed in ſuch caſes, he was hanged as a terror to fu- 
ture offenders. Theſe, theſe were the times, Mr. 
Rigmarole; you ſec how much more juſt, and 
wiſe, and vahant our anceſtors were than us. — 
„J rather fancy, madam. that the times then were 
pretty much like our own; where a multiplicity of 
laws give a Judge as much power as a want of 
law; ſince he is ever ſure to find among the num- 
der ſome to countenance his partiality. 

„Our convent, victorious over their enemies, 
now gave a looſe to every demonſtration of joy. 
The lady became a nun, the prior was made a 
biſhop, and three Wickliflites were burned in the 
illuminations and fireworks that were made on 
the preſent occaſion. Our convent now began to 
enjoy a very high degree of reputation. There 


was not one 1n London that had the character of 


hating heretics lo much as ours. u of the 
firſt 
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firſt diſtinction choſe from our convent their con- 
fellors; in ſhort, it flouriſhed, and might have 
flouriſhed to this hour, but for a fatal accident 
which terminated in its overthrow. The lady, 
whom the prior had placed in a nunnery, and 
whom he continued to viſit for ſome time with 
great punctuality, began at laſt to perceive that 
ihe was quite forſaken. Secluded from converſa- 
tion, as uſual, ſhe now entertained the viſions of 
a devotee; found herſelf ſtrangely diſturbed ; but 
heſitated in determining, whether ſhe was poſſeſ- 
ted 1 an angel or a demon. She was not long 
in ſuſpenſe; for, upon vomiting a large quantity 
of crooked pins, and finding the palms of her 
hands turned outwards, ſhe quickly concluded that 
me was poſletied by the devil. She ſoon loſt en- 
tirely the uſe of ſpeech; and, when ſhe ſeemed 
to ſpeak, every body that was preſent perceived 
that her voice was not her own, but that of the 
devil within her. In ſhort, ſhe was bewitched, 
and all the difficulty lay in determining who it 
could be that bewitched her. The nuns and the 
monks all demanded the magician's name, but the 
devil made no reply; for he knew they had no 
authority to aſk queſtions. By the rules of witch- 
craft, when an evil ſpirit has taken poſſeſſion, he 
may refuſe to anſwer any queſtions aſked him, un- 
leſs they are put by a biſhop, and to theſe he 1s 
obliged to reply. A biſhop, therefore, was ſent 
tor, and now the whole ſecret came out: the devil 
reluctantly owned that he was a ſervant of the 
prior's; that, by his command, he reſided in his 
preſent habitation: and that, without his com- 
mand, he was reſolved to keep in poſleſhon.— 
— Mn „ 
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The biſhop was an able exorciſt; he drove the 


devil out by force of myſtical arms; the prior was 
arraigned for witchcraft; the witneſſes were ſtrong 
and numerous againſt him, not leſs than fourteen 


perſons being by who heard the devil talk Latin. 


There was no reſiſting ſuch a cloud of witneſſes ; 
the prior was condemned; and he who had aſſiſt- 
ed at ſo many burnings, was burned himſelt in 
turn. Theſe were times, Mr. Rigmarole; the 
people of thoſe times were not infdels as now, 
but ſincere believers !'' “ Equally faulty with our- 


| ſelves, they believed what the devil was plealed to 


tell them; and we ſeem reſolved, at laſt, to believe 
neither God nor devil.“ | | 


After ſuch a ſtain upon the convent, it was 


not to be ſuppoſed it could ſubſiſt any longer; the 


fathers were ordered to decamp, and the houſe 


was once again converted into a tavern. The Kin 


conferred it on one of his caſt-off-miſtreſſes; ſhe 
was conſlituted landlady by royal authority; and, 
as the tavern was in the neighbourhood of the 
court, and the miſtreſs a very polite woman, it 


began to have more buſineſs than ever, and ſome- 


times took not leſs than four ſhillings a day. | 
But perhaps you are defirous of knowing 


what were the peculiar qualifications of women of 


faſhion at that period; and, in a deſcription of the 


preſent landlady, you will have a tolerable idea of 


all the reſt. This lady was the daughter of a 
Nobleman, and received ſuch an education in the 
country as became her quality, beauty, and great 
expectations. She could make ſhifts and hoſe for 


herſelt and all the ſervants of the family when ſhe 


was twelve years old. She knew the names of — 
1 the 
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the four-and-twenty letters, ſo that it was unpol- 
lible to bewitch her; and this was a greater piece 
of learning than any lady in the whole country 
could pretend to. She was always up early, and 
law breakfaſt ſerved in the great hall by ſix o'clock. 
At this ſcene of ſellivity the generally improved 


good humour, by telling her dreams, relati 


ſtories of ſpirits, ſeveral of which ſhe herſelt had 

ſeen, and one of which ſhe was reported to have 
killed with a black hafted knife. From hence ſhe 
uſually went to make pallry in the larder, and 
here ihe was followed by her ſweet-hearts, who 
were much helpcd on in converſation by flrug- 
gling with her for kiſſes. About ten Miſs gene- 
raily went to play at hot-cockles and blind-man's- 
buff in the parlour; and when the young folks 


| (for they ſeldom played at hut-cockles when grown 


old) were tired of ſuch amuſements, the gentlemen 
entertained Miſs with the hiſtory of their grey- 
hounds, bear-baitings, and vittories at cudgel-play- 


ing. It the weather was fine, they ran at the ring, 
| ſhot at butts, while Miſs held in her hand a rib- 


band, with which ſhe adorned the conqueror.— 
Her mental qualifications were exactly fitted to 
her external accompliſhments. Betore ſhe was 


fifteen, ſhe could tell the ſtory of Jack the Giant 


Killer, could name every mountain that was inha- 


bited by fairies, knew a witch at firſt ſight, and 


could repeat four Latin prayers without a promp- 


ter. Her drels was perfectly falhionable ; her 
arms and her hair were compleatly covered; 


a monſtrous ruff was put round her neck, ſo that 
her head appeared. like that of John the Baptiſt 


placed in a charger, In ſhort, when compleatly 
FL ; equipped, 
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equipped, her appearance was ſo very madeſt. 
that ſhe diſcovered little more than her noſe.— 
Thele were the times, Mr. Rigmarole, when every 


lady that had a good noſe might ſet up for a 

beauty; when every woman that could tell ſtories 

might be cried up for a wit. © I am as much 
diſp 


{pleaſed at thoſe dreſſes which conceal too much, 
as at thoſe which diſcover too much: I am equal- 
- an enemy to a female dunce or a female pe- 

nt.“ | 
* You may be ſure that Miſs choſe a huſband 
with qualifications reſembling her own; ſhe pitch- 
ed upon a courtier, equally remarkable for hunt- 


ing and drinking, who had given ſeveral proofs of 


his great virility among the daughters of his tenants 


and domeſtics. They fell in love at firſt ſight (for 


ſuch was the gallantry of the times), were married, 


came to court, and madam appeared with ſuperior 
qualifications. The King was ſtruck with her 


beauty. All property was at the King's command; 
the huſband was obliged to reſign all pretenſions in 
his wife to the Sovereign, whom God had anoint- 


ed to commit adultery where he thought proper. 


The King loved her for ſome time: but, at length, 
repenting of his miſdeeds, and inſtigated by his 
father-confeſſor, from a principle of conſcience, 
removed her from his levee to the bar of this 
tavern, and took a new miſtreſs in her ſtead. Let 


it not ſurprize you to behold the miſtreſs of a King 
degraded to ſo humble an office. As the ladies 


had no mental accompliſhments, a good face was 
enough to raiſe them to the royal couch; and ſhe 


who was this day a royal miſtreſs, might the next, 


when 
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when her beauty palled upon enjoyment, be doom- 
ed to infamy and want. 

Under the care of this lady the tavern grew 
into great reputation; the courtiers had not yet 
learned to game, but they paid it off by drinking; 

N drunkenneſs is ever the vice of a barbarous, and 
| gaming of a luxurious, age. They had not ſuch 
frequent entertainments as the moderns have, but 
were more expenſive and more luxurious in thoſe 
hey had. All their fooleries were more elaborate, 
1 and more admired by the great and the vulgar 
than now. A courtier has been known to ſpend h 
his whole fortune at a ſingle feaſt, a King to mort. 
gage his dominions to furniſh out the frippery of 
a tournament. There were certain days appointed 
for riot and debauchery, and to be ſober at ſuch 
times was reputed a crime. Kings themſelves ſet 
the example; and I have ſeen Monarchs in this 
room drunk before the entertainment was half con- 
cluded. Theſe were the times, Sir, when Kings 
kept miſtreſſes, and got drunk in public; they 
were too plain and ſimple in thoſe happy times to 
hide their vices, and act the hypocrite, as now.“ 
Lord! Mrs. Quickly,” interrupting her, I 
expected to have heard a ſtory, and here you are 
going to tell me I know not what of times and 
vices; pry'thee let me intreat thee once more to 
wave reflections, and give thy hiſtory without de- 
viation.“ 

No lady upon earth, continued my viſionary 
correſpondent, knew how to put off her damaged 
wine or women with more art than ſhe. When 
theſe grew flat, or thoſe paltry, it was but chang- 
ng the names; the wine became excellent, and 

the 
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the girls agreeable. She was alſo poſſeſſed of the 


engaging leer, the chuck under the chin, winked 
at a double-entendre, could nick the opportunity 
of calling for ſomething comfortable, and perfe&- 
ly underſtood the diſcreet moments when to with- 
draw. The gallants of thoſe times pretty much re- 
ſembled the bloods of ours; they were fond of 
pleaſure, but quite ignorant of the art of refining 
upon it: thus a court-bawd of thoſe times re- 
ſembled the common low-lived harridan of a mo- 
dern bagnio. Witneſs, ye powers of debauchery, 
how often I have been preſent at the various ap- 
pearances of drunkennels, riot, guilt, and bruta- 
lity ' A tavern is a true picture of human infirmi- 
ty; in hiſtory we find only one fide of the age ex- 
hibited to our view; but in the accounts of a ta- 
vern we ſee every age equally abſurd and equally 
vicious. | . 
Upon this lady's deceaſe the tavern was ſuc- 
ceſſively occupied by adventurers, bullies, pimps. 
and gameſters. Towards the concluſion of the 
reign of Henry VII. gaming was more univerſal- 
ly practiſed in England than even now. Kings 
themſelves have been known to play off, at Pri- 
mero, not only all the money and jewels they 
could part with, but the very images in churches. 
The laſt Henry played away, in this very room, 
not only the four great bells of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, but the fine image of St. Paul, which ſtood 
upon the top of the ſpire, to Sir Miles Partridge, 
who took them down the next day, and ſold them 
by auction. Have you then any cauſe to regret 
being born in the times you now live? Or do 
you ſtill believe that human nature continues to 


. 
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run on declining every age? If we obſerve the 


actions of the buly part of mankind, your an- 
ceſtors will he found infinitely more grols, ſervile, 

and even diſhoneſt, than you. If, forſaking hiſ- 
ory, we only trace them in their hours of amuſe- 
ment and diſſipation, we ſhall find them more ſen- 
ſual, more _— devoted to pleaſure, and in- 


finitely more ſelfi 


+ The laſt hoſteſs of noteI find upon record was 
lane Rouſe. She was born among the lower ranks _ 
of the people; and, by frugality and extreme com- 
plaiſance, contrived to acquire a moderate for- 
unc: this ſhe might have enjoyed for many years, 
had ihe not unfortunately quarrelled with one of 
her neighbours, a woman who was in high repute 
tor ſanctity through the whole pariſh. In the 
times of which I ſpeak, two women ſeldom quar- 
relled, that one did not accuſe the other of witch- 
craft, and ſhe who firſt contrived to vomit crook- 
ed pins was ſure to come off victorious. The 
ſcandal of a modern tea-table differs widely from 
the ſcandal of former times: the faſcination of a 
lady's eyes, at preſent, is regarded as a compli- 
ment; but if a lady, formerly, ſhould be accuſed 
of having witchcralt in her eyes, it were much 
better, both for her ſoul and body, that ſhe had no 
eyes at all. | 

In ſhort, Jane Rouſe was accuſed of witch- 
craft ; and, though ſhe made the beſt defence ſhe 
could, it was all to no purpoſe; ſhe was taken 
from her own bar to the bar of the Old Bailey, 
condemned, and executed accordingly.” © Theſe 
were times, indeed! when even women could not 


ſcold in fatety.” 
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« Since her time the tavern underwent ſeveral 
revolutions, according to the ſpirit of the times, 
or the diſpoſition of the reigning Monarch. It 
was this day a brothel, and the next a conventicle 
for enthuſiaſts. It was one year noted for har- 
bouring Whigs, and the next infamous for a re- 
treat to Tories. Some years ago it- was in high 


vogue, but at preſent it ſeems declining. This 


only may be remarked in general, that, whenever 
taverns flouriſh moſt, the times are then moſt ex, 
travagant and luxurious. — Lord! Mrs. Quickly,” 
interrupted I, you have really deceived me; 1 
expected a romance, and here you have'been this 
half hour giving me only a deſcription of the 
ſpirit of the times: if you have nothing but te- 
dious remarks to communicate, ſeek ſome other 
hearer; I am determined to hearken only to ſto- 
mn.” -- e . 

I had ſcarce concluded, when my eyes and ears 


| ſeemed opened to my landlord, who had been al} 


this while giving me an account of the repairs he 


had made in the houſe; and was now got into the 


ſtory of the cracked glaſs in the dining-room. 
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"CAPTALTN NA 1 5 V. 


IN the reign of Queen Anne, Captain Hardy, 


whoſe ſhip was ſtationed at Lagos-bay, hap- 
pened to receive undoubted advice of the arrival 
of the Spaniſh galleons, under the convoy of 17 
men of war, in the harbour of Vigo; and with- 
out any warrant for ſo doing, ſet Pa and made 
fuch expedition, that he came up with Sir George 
Rook, who was then Admiral and Commander in 
Chief in the Mediterranean, and gave him that 
intelligence, which engaged him to make the beſt. 
of his way to Vigo, where all the betore-mention- 
ed galleons and men of war were either taken or 


_ deſtroyed. Sir George was ſenſible of the impor- 


tance of the advice, and the ſucceſsful expedition 
of the Captain; but after the fight was over, the 
victory obtained, and the proper advantages made 
of it, the Admiral ordered Captain Hardy on 
board, and with a ſtern countenance, © You have 
done, Sir,” ſaid he, © a very important piece of 


ſervice to the Queen; you have added to the ho- 
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nour and riches of your country by your diligence; 
but, don't you know, that you are at this inſtant 
liable to be ſhot for quitting your ſtation?” — 
He's unworthy to bear a commiſſion under her 
Majeſty,” reply'd the Captain, who holds his 
own life as aught, when the glory and intereſt of 
his Queen how country requires him to hazard it.“ 
On this heroic anſwer, the Admiral diſpatched him 
home with the firſt news of the victory, and let- 
ters of recommendation to the Queen, who in- 
ſtantly knighted him, and afterwards made him a 
Rear-Admural. 5 


br 


0 
OF THE LATE 
LORD HYNDFOR D. 


T HE late King of Pruſſia was remarkable all 
over Europe for an extravagant humour of 
Tupporting, at a vaſt expence, a regiment of the 
talleſt men that could be picked up throughout 
the world; and would give a fellow of ſix feet 
and a half or more high, to liſt, perhaps eighty 
or a hundred guineas advance, beſides the charge 
of bringing him from the fartheſt part of the globe, 
. 1 | if 
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if it ſo happened. One day when his Majeſty 
was reviewing that regiment, attended by all the 
foreign Ambaſſadors and molt of the great Officers 
of rank both in the court and army, he took oc- 
caſion to aſk the French Miniſter, who flood near 


him, If he thouglit his maſler had an equal num- 


ber of troops in his ſervice able to engage thoſe 
8 men? The Frenchman, who was no ſol— 


ier, ſaid, he believed not. The King, pleaſed 


with ſuch a reply from a native of the vaineſt na- 
tion in the world, aſked the Emperor's Ambaſla- 


dor the ſame queſtion. The German frankly de- 
clared his opinion, that he did not believe there 
was ſuch another regiment in che world. Well, 


my Lord Hyndford,” ſaid his Majeſty to the Bri- 


tiſh Ambaſſador, © I know you have brave troops 


in England, but would an equal number of your 
countrymen, do you think, beat theſe?” —“ J will 
not take upon me abſolutely to ſay that,” reply 'd 


his Excellency, © but I dare be bold to ſay, that 


halt their number would try.“ 
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SIR WILLIAM YOUNG 
10 HI LADY, 


oN HAVING AN EYE BEAT Our. 


OW vain are all the joys of man, 
By nature born to certain ſorrow, 
Since none, not even the viſeſt, can 
Inſure * of to-morrow. 


Theſe eyes, fo Jate my envied boaſt, 
By Celia priz d above all other, 
Sce one, alas! for ever loſt, 

bs tellow weeping for its brother. 


Yet fill Im bleſt while one remains 

For view ing lovely Celia's beauty a 
Her looks ſtill eaſe acuteſt pains, 

With tendereſt lov e, and cheerſul duty. 


Had 1 tor her in battle flrove, 


The fatal blow I'd borne with pleaſure; 
And ſtill, to prove my conſtant love, 
With joy I d loſe my ſingle treaſure, 


_ Even 
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Even then the beauties of her mind 


Would amply bleſs her faithful lover, 
He muſt be deaf as well as blind, 


Who can't my Celia's charms diicover. 


Eren then I'd find one ſolid bliſs, 
Which heaven to me alone diſpenſes ; 
Tho' deaf and blind, her balmy kiſs 


Would raviſh the remaining ſenſes. 


r dr. f f. x bib 


THE PEACH. Ax Erica 


T HIS lovely Peach I've kept with care, 
For her whe” s faireſt of the fair; 

What beauteous tints its ſurface ſtreak, 
Faint emblem of my Clara's check. 

What gales of exquiſite perfume 

From its ambroſial boſom come 

Yet well I ween its luſcious taſte 

By Clara's lip is far ſurpaſt. 

Beauty and N here are join d, 


Like Clara's perſon and her mind. 
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Tak GENIUS or LOVE 


Au ALLEGORY. 


[By DR. Gols ulru. 


F ROM the vernal ſoſtneſs of the air in Britain. 


the verdure of the fields, the tranſparency of 
the ſtreams, and the beauty of the women, I know _ 
ſew counties more proper to invite to courtſhip. 


Here Love may ſport among painted lawns and 


warbling groves, and revel upon gales waſting at 


once both fragrance and harmony. Yet it ſeems 


he has forſaken the iſland; and when a couple are 


no to be married, mutual love or an union of 
minds is the laſt and moſt trifling conſideration. 


If their goods and chattels can be brought to unite, 
their ſympathetic ſouls are ever ready to guaran- 


tee the treaty. The gentleman's mortgaged lawn 


becomes enamoured of the lady's marriageable 
grove; the match 1s ſtruck up, and both parties 


are piouſly in love - according to act of parliament, 


Thus they, who have fortune, are poſſeſſed at 
leaſt of ſomething that is lovely; but I actually 
pity thoſe that have none. I am told there was a 


time when ladies, with no other merit but youth, 


virtue, and beauty, had a chance for huſbands—at 
leaſt among the miniſters of the church, or the 
EE, Os , officers 


produced tranquility. His temple at 
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othcers of the army. The bluſh and innocence of 


ſixteen was ſaid to have a powerful influence over 
theſe two profeſſions. But of late, all the little 


traffic of bluſhing, ogling, dimpling, and ſmiling, 
has been forbidden by an att (the marriage att) in 
that caſe wiſely made and provided. OD 
Thus we find the Europeans diſcouraging Love 
with as much earneſtneſs as the rudeſt ſavage of 


Sofala. The Genius is ſurely now no more. In 
every region I find enemies in arms to oppreſs 


him. Axarice in Europe, jealouſy in Perſia, ce- 
remony in China, poverty among the Tartars, and 
luſt in Circaſſia, are all prepared to oppole his 
ower. The Genius 1s certainly banithed from 


earth, though once adored under ſuch a variety 


of torms. He is no where to be found; and all 
that the ladies of each country can produce, are 
but a few trifling reliques, as inſtances of his for- 
mer reſidence and favyuur. | 

The Genius of Love, ſays the eaſtern apologue, 


had long reſided in the happy plains of Abra, 


where every breeze was health, and every ſound 

| firſt Was 
crouded, but every age leſſened the number of his 
votaries, or choled their devotion. Peiceiving, 
therefore, his altars at length quite deſerted, he 
was reſolved to remove to ſome more propitious 
region; and he apprized the air ſex of every 


country, where he could hope lor a proper recep- 


tion, to aſſert their right to his prefen.e among 
them. In return to this proclamation, embaſhes 
were ſent from the ladies of every part ot the world 


to invite him, and to diſplay the ſuperiority of 


their claims. 


T And 
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And firſt the beauties of China appeared. No 
country could compare with them for modeſty, 
either of look, dreſs, or behaviour; their eyes 
were never lifted from the ground; their robes ot 
the moſt beautiful {ilk hid their hands, boſom, and 
neck, while their faces only were left uncovered. 
They indulged no airs that might expreſs looſe de- 
ſire, and they ſeemed to ſtudy only the graces of 
inanimate beauty. Their black tecth and pluck'd 
eye-brows were, however, alledged hy the Genius 
againſt them; but he ſet them entirely aſide when 
he came to examine thetr little feet. 

The beauties of Circaſſia next made their appear- 
ance. They advanced hand in hand, ſinging the 
molt immodeſt airs, and leading up a dance in the 
moſt luxurious attitudes. Their dreſs was but halt 
a covering; the neck, che left breaſt, and all the 


limbs, were expoſed to view, which after ſome. 


time ſeemed rather to ſatiate than inflame deſire. 
The lily and the rote contended in forming their 
complex1ons, and a ſoſt ſleepineſs. of eye added 
irreſiſtible poignance to their charms: but their 
beauties were obtruded, not offered to their ad- 
mirers; they ſeemed to give, rather than receive 


courtſhip; and the Genius of Love diſmiſſed them 
as unworthy his regard, ſince they exchanged the 


duties of love, and made themſelves not the pur- 
ſued, but the purſuing lex. 


The kingdom of Kaſhmire next produced its 


co_— deputies. This happy region ſeemed pe- 
culiarly ſequeſtered by nature for his abode. Shady 
mountains fenced 1t on one ſide from the ſcorch- 


ing ſun; and ſea- born breezes, on the other, gave 


peculiar luxuriance to the air. Their complex1ons- 
5 | 5 | were 
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were of a bright yellow, that appeared almoſt 
tranſparent, while the crimſon tulip ſeemed to 
bloſſom on their cheeks. Their ſeatures and 
limbs were delicate beyond the ſtatuary's power to 
expreſs, and their teeth whiter than their own 
ivory. He was almoſt perſuaded to reſide amongſt 
them, when unfortunately one of the ladies talked 
of appointing his ſeraglio. 

In this procefſion the naked inhabitants of 
Southern America would not be left behind. — 

Their charms were found to ſurpals whatever the 
warmelt imagination could conceive; and ſerved 
to ſhew, that beauty could be perſect even with 
the ſeeming diſadvantage of a brown complexion. 
But their ſavage education rendered them utterly 
unqualified to make the proper ule of their power, 
and they were rejected as being incapable of unit- 
ing mental with — Late n In this man- 
ner the deputies of other kingdoms had their ſuits 
rejected: the black beauties of Benin, and the 
tawny daughters of Borneo; the women of Wida, 
with well ſcarred faces, and the hideous virgins of 
Cafraria; the ſquab ladies of Lapland, three feet 
high, and the giant fair ones of Patagonia. 

The beauties of Europe at laſt appeared: grace 
was in their ſteps, and ſenſibility ſat ſmiling in 
every eye. It was the univerſal opinion, 8 Fa 
they were approaching, that they would prevail; 
and the Genius ſeemed to lend them his moſt fa- 

vourable attention. They opened their preten- 
ſions with the utmoſt modeſty; but unfortunately, 


as their orator proceeded, ſhe happened to let fall 


the words, © Houſe in town—ſettlement—and of pl 
money. '” Theſe ſeemingly harmleſs terms had in- 


T2 ſſtantly 
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ſtantly a ſurpriſing effect: the Genius, with unge- 


vernable rage, burſt from amidſt the circle; and, 
waving his youthful pinions, left this earth, and 


flew back to thoſe etherial manſions from whence 
he deſcended. 9 5 


ALC ANDER axy SEPTIMIUS: 


| TAKEN FROM A BYZ AN TIN E HISTORIAN. 
[By DR. GoLDs MITH. 


ATHENS, long after the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, ſtill continued the ſeat of learn- 
ing, 2 and wiſdom. The Emperors and 
the Generals, who in theſe periods of approach- 


ing ignorance, ſtill felt a paſſion for ſcience, from 


time to time, added to its buildings, or encreaſed 
1's profeſſorſnips. Theodoric, the Oſtrogoth, was 
ot the number; he repaired thoſe ſchools which 
barbarity was ſuffering to fall into decay, and con- 
unued thole penſions to men of learning, which 
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avaricious Governors had monopolized to them. 
ſelves. | Ee 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimius were tellow-ſtudents together; the 
one the moſt ſubtle reaſoner of all the Lyceum; 
the other the molt eloquent ſpeaker in the Acade- 
mic Grove. Mutual admiration ſoon begot an 
acquaintance, and a ſimilitude of diſpoſition made 
them perfect friends. Their fortunes were nearly 

equal, their ſtudies the ſame, and they were natives 
of the two moſt celebrated cities in the world; for 
Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came from 
Nome. ; 

In this mutual harmony they lived for ſome 
time together, wien Alcander, aſter paſſing the 
firſt part of his youth in the indolence of philoſo- 
phy, thought at lenyth of entering into the buſy 
world, and as a ſlep previous to this, placed his 
affettions on Hypatia, a lady of exquiſie beauty. 
Hypatia ſhewed no diſlike to his addreſies. The 
day of their intended nuptials was fixed, the pre- 
vious ceremonies were performed, and nothing 
now remained but her being conducted in triumph 
to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happineſs, or his being 
unable to enjoy any fatistatuon without making his 
friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him to 
introduce his miſtreſs to his tellow-ſtudent, which 
he did with all the gaiety of a man who tound him- 
ſelt equally happy in triendſhip and love. But 
this was an interview fatal to the tuture peace of 
both. Septimius no ſooner ſaw her, but he was 
ſmit with an unvoluntary paſſion. He uted every 
effort, but in vain, to ſuppreis delues at once 10 

Sf imprudent 
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:mprudent and unjuſt. He retired to his apart- 
ment in inexpreſſible agony ; and the emotions of 
his mind in a ſhort time became ſo ſtrong, that 
they brought on a fever, which the phyſicians 
Judged incurable. 


During this illneſs, Alcander watched him with 


all the anxiety of fondneſs, and brought his mi{- 


treſs to join in thoſe amiable offices of ſriendſhip. 
The tagacity of the pla), licians by this means ſoon 


diſcovered the cauſe oj their patient 's diſorder; 
and Alcander, being apprized of their diſcovery, 
at length extorted a confellion from the reluctant 
dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to deſcribe the 


conflict between love and {r1end{hip 1 in the breaſt 


of Alcander on this occaſion ; it is enough to lay, 
that the Athemians were at this time arrived to ſuch 
refinement in morals, that every virtue was Car- 
ried io exceſs. In ſhort, forgettul of his own fe- 
licity, he gave up his intended bride, in all her 
charms, to the young Roman. They. were mar- 
ried privately by his connivance, and this unlook- 
ed-for change of fortune wrought as unexpected 
a change in the conſlitution of the now happy 


Septimius. In a few days he was perfectly reco- 


vered, and ſet out with his fair partner for Rome, 
Here, by an exertion of thoſe talents which he 


was ſo eminently poſſeſſed of, he, in a few years, 


arrived at the higheſt dignities of the State, and 
was conſtituted the City Judge, or Prætor. 
Mean while Alcander not only felt the pain of 


being ſeparated from his friend and his miſtreſs, 
but a proſecution was alſo commenced againſt him 


by the relations of Hypatia, for his having baſely 


given 


e 
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sien her up, as was ſuggeſted, for money. His 


innocence of the crime laid to his charge, or His 


eloquence in his own defence, were not able to 


withſtand the influence of a powerful party. 

He was caſt, and condemned to pay an enor- 
mous fine. Unable to raiſe ſo large a ſum at the 
time appointed, his poſlefſions were confiſcated, 
himſelt ſtript of the habit of freedom, expoſed in 
the market-place, and lold as a ſlave to the higheſt 
bi dder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaſer. 
Alcander, with ſome other companions of diftre*: 
was carried into that region of delolation and teri. 
lity, His ſtated employment was to follow the 
herds. of an imperious maſller, and his fkill : 
hunting was all that was allowed him to "over hee 
precarious ſubſiſtence. Condemned to 1 K 8 
ſervitude, every morning waked him to a renewat 
of famine or toil, and every change of ſeaſon ſerv. 


ed but to aggravate his unſheltered diſtreſs. No- 


thing but death or flight was left him, and almoſt 
certain death was the conſequence of his attempt- 
ing to fly. After ſome years of bondage, how- 
ever, an opportunity of eſcaping offered; he em- 
braced it with ardour, and travelling by night, and 
lodging in caverns by day, he at laſt arrived in 
Rome. The day of Alcander's arrival, Septimius 
ſat in the forum adminiſtering juſtice; and hither 
our wanderer came, expecting to be inſtantly 
known, and publicly acknowledged. Here he flood 
the whole day among the crowd, watching the 
eyes of the Judge, and expecting to be taken no- 


tice of; but ſo much was he altered by a lon 


ſucceſſion of hardſhips, that he paſſed entirely 
without. 
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without notice; and in the evening, when he was 


going up to the Prætor's chair, ne was brutally 
repulſed by the attending lictors. The attention 
of the poor is generally driven from one ungrate- 
ful object to another. Night coming on, he now 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of ſecking a place 
to lie in, and yet knew not where to apply. All 
emaciated, and in rags as he was, none of the ci- 


tizens would harbour fo much wretchedneſs, and 
ſleeping in the ſtreets might be attended with in- 


terruption or danger. In ſhort, he was obliged to 
take up his lodzings in one of the tombs with- 
out the city, the uſual retreat of guilt, poverty, or 
deſpair. 
In this manſion of horror, lay ing his head upon 


an inverted urn, he forgot his miſeries for a while 
in ſleep, and virtue found, on this flinty couch, 


more eaſe than down can ſupply to the guilty. _ 


It was midnight, when two robbers came to 


make this cave their retreat; but happening to 
diſagree about the diviſion of their plunder, one 
of them flabbed the other to the heart, and left 


him weltering in blood at the entrance. In theſe 


circumſtances he was found next morning, and 


this Ne induced a fur her enquiry. The 

alarm was ſpread, the cave was examined, Al- 
cander was found ſleeping, and immediately ap- 
prehended and accuſed of 


ro, bery and murder. 
he circumſtances againſt him were ſtrong, and 


che wretchedneſs of his appearance confirmed ſul. 


picion. Misloriune and he were now ſo long ac- 
quainted, that he at laſt became regardieis of life. 
He deteſted a world where he had tound only in- 


_ gratitude, fallnood, and cruelty, and was determined 


te 
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to make no defence. Taus lowering with reſo- 
lution, he was dragged, bound with cords, before 
the tribunal of Septimius. The proofs were po- 
ſitive againſt him, and he offered nothing in his 
own vindication ; the Judge, therefore, was pro- 
ceeding to doom him to a moſt cruel and igno- 
minious death, when, as if illumined by a ray 
from heaven, he diſcovered, through all his mi- 
fery, the leatires, though dim with forrow, of his 
long loſt, lov'd Alcander. It is impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe nis joy and his pain on this ſtrange occa- 
ſion; happy in once more ſeeing the perſon he 
moſt loved on earth, diſtreſſed at finding him in 
ſuch circunltances. Tuus agitated by contend- 
ing paſſious, he flew from his tribunal, and falling 
on the neck of his dear benefactor, burſt into an 
agony of diſtreſs. Tae attemion of the multi:ule 
was ſoon, however, divided by another object. 
Tae robber who had been really guilty, was ap- 
pretended lelling his plunder, and, ftruck wuh a 
panic, conteiſed his crime. He was brought bound 
to the ſaine tribunal, and acyquirted every other 
perſon of any parinerſhip in his guilt. Need ite 
ſequel be related? Aicanler was acquitted, lhared 
the triendihip and the Lonours of is iriend Sep- 
timius, lived afterwards in happineis and eaie, and 
leſt it to be engraved on his tomb, That no cir- 
| cumſtances are io delperate, which Providence 
| may not relieve.” 
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RUSSIAN EXPEDITION 
AGAINST 

x THE TURK 8 

| VVV AN D, 

1 | Containing every material circumſtance of their 

| proceedings, from their firſt ſailing from Pe- 
terſburg to the deſtruction of the Tux K1$H 

\ FLEET in the Archipelago. Compiled from 


_ ſeveral authentic Journals, by an OFFiCER on 
board the RUss1anN FLEET, 


| W E have here an authentic, as well as curious 

narrative, evidently written by a Britiſh 

Officer ſerving in the Ruſſian fleet, who, in a de- 
dication to the Earl of Effingham, appeals to his 
1 5 ” _ Lordſhip 


beet ce es ee ⁰„=??̃ ̃ ͥͥ‚ͥem ̃ . 
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_ Lordſhip for the truth of his account, this gallant 


Nobleman having (as he obſerves) not only been 
a witneſs to almoſt every important tranſattion of 
the fleet, but a judicious obſerver of the particu- 
lar conduct of the officers. The author's narra- 
tive commences with the failing of the Ruſſian 
{quadron, under Admiral Spiritdoff, in the Sum- 


mer 1769. 


The events here recorded of this aſtoniſhing 
expedition are equally ſtriking and important, par- 
ticularly that memorable one, the total deſtruction 
of the whole Turkiſh fleet in the Bay of Chieſma, 


Juby 7, 1770. There is one anecdote in particu- 


lar, with the peruſal of which every one mult be 


In deſcribing the engagement between the Rul- 
ſian and Turkiſh fleets, ſo fatal to the latter, he 
relates the following incident which enſued from 
the deſperate conflict berween the Admirals ſhips, 
in which both periſhed, under the moſt ſhocking 


_ circumſtances attending that horrible kind of war- 


fare. Admiral Spiritdoff's ſhip being blow up, 


and all on board, amounting to 750 men, killed, 


except Spiritdoff himſelf, Count Orloff, and 25 
other perſons; the Turk was alſo deſtroyed by the 
ſame conflagration, with 1200 men on board, very 
few of whom were ſaved, in endeavouring to 
eſcape from the rage of one element by plunging 
into the other. 

In this ſcene of diſtreſs and horror, the gallant 


| Captain of the Turkiſh Admiral behaved with the 


utmoſt are and fortitude, and was one of the 
tne 


laſt that left the ſhip.— His hard fate (ſays our 


humane writer) will never be eraſed from my me- 
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mory, and I ſhall make no apology for giving it a 
place in this narrative. 

« We were near the Turkiſh wreck, and count- 
ed thirty ſouls upon it: at the ſame time we ſaw a 
Greek veſſel near it, firing grape ſhot at the 
Turks on ſhore, which made them retreat with 
great precipitation, and prevented them, for ſome 
time, from annoving us with their fire. 
| + Lientenant Mackenzie came along ſide our 


boat, and told us he had taken up a man, who 


called himſelf the Captain of the Admiral Baſhaw's 
ſhip, who was going to be thrown over-board. I 
moſt earneſtly requeſted he would deliver him up 
to my care; he aniwered, that the Count Orloff 
had given orders not to {ave one Turk: I replied, 
he muſt be miſin ormed; that it was impoſſible an 


order, ſo incontiſteni with humanity, could come 


from his Excellency, who had the diſtinguiſhed 
Character of a brave officer, and a man ot liberal 
ſentimenis; and that Admiral Elphinſton's orders 
were to ſave all we could. = 
„During this altercation, I often beheld this 
unhappy Gentleman, who was ſenſible he was the 


ſubject of our diſcourſe He was thot through 


the right arm and leti leg, naked, and a priloner ; 
yet in this ſituation he preſerved that noble air 


and manner, ſo ſuperior to all thole about him, 
as convinced me that he was a man of diſtinction. 
He ſeemed greaily intereſted in our diſpute, and 


made me underſtand, by the moſt exp reſſiwe looks, 
that he knew I was pleading tor tus hie 

1 But, alas! my pleadings were in vain; for 
u 


= as I had reaſon to think the humamiy ot the 
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eutenant would give up the point, and yield to | 
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my requeſt, a Greek boat came up with us. Un- 
fortunately one of them knowing the Turk from 
the others, by a particular lock of hair, leaped 


ſuddenly into the boat, and puſhed him into the 


ſea Another at the {ame time fired his muſket at 
him— .e ball grazed deeply between his ſhoul- 
ders—my heart was pierced at this ſcene of bar- 
barity. I ordered our boat from them that inſtant, 
calling out o him in French, © Come to me, and 


be ailured of projection.” This gave him new 


vigour. He rned immediately, held up his right 
hand above the water, firſt kiſhng it, in token of 


ac bnovledgment jor my intention to ſave him. 


He iwam towards us with all tus might, and my 
men pulled hard to meet him. I ran to the bow 
ot the boat to tate him in; but whalit I had hun 
by the hand, a cowardly Lieutenant, who, during 
the neat of the engagement, I tound hid behind 


the capſtern, on the lower gun-deck, and drove 
with my [word to his duty, inzenlible to the teel- 


ings ot humanity, this de, eſted villam ordered one 
ot ihe {oldiers io fire on hun; the ball very lucki- 
ly nutied me, but unhappily went through his 
neck. His countenance umediaiely changed from 
a plealing complacency, filled with hope, to that 
of the moſt ſlern and expreiſive comempt: inatch- 
ing his haud jzum mine, he piunged again into 
the waves. All my ioul was ihocked at tuis more 
than lavage inienſibility. | a 

»I was greatly dutreued left he ſhould think I 
had beirayed him; but my anxlety was loon re- 
moved—1 law him again, and kept my ey es fixed 


upon him—ne kiued his hand Once hoe, and 
gave me ever) oer prob! in jus power, by wnich 


1 might 
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I might underſtand, that he was ſenſible how de- 
ſirous I was of ſaving him—he turned, and ſeem- 
ed reſolved to try for ſhore.” 7 | 

| What became of this unfortunate Turkiſh gen- 


tleman, after our author loſt ſiglui of him, is not _ 


ſaid ; but there is no room for hope that he did 
not periſh in the general deſtruttion of the day ; 
the Ruſſians having been provoked, by the firing 
from the ſhore, to ſhoot or knock on the head all 
the unhappy wretches who eſcaped from the burn- 


ing wreck of the Turkiſh Admiral, and endea- 


voured to fave their lives by ſwimming. 
cpp pc 3» & Cob Ho 


Through tatter'd cleaths ſmall vices do appear: 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate fin with gold, 
And the flrong lance of Fuſtice hurtleſs breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy s frau doth pierce it. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


A? I was walking the other evening, through 
| a ſtreet not far from the Hay-market, I ob- 


ſerved a concourſe of people collected together; 
Joy was viſible in every countenance, which 


tempted me, though not naturally of a curious 


diſpoſition, to enquire the cauſe. I was ſoon in- 
formed, by one of the mob, that they had catch- 


cd a thief, and were going to take him before a 
| I Juſtice. 


7 
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Tuſtice. Being naturally of a humane diſpoſition, 
I can never ſee an object of this kind without con- 
cern; and when I returned home, I could not 
help making it a ſubject of meditation. 

The poor man, ſaid I, has many enemies; if 
he commits a fault, let it be ever ſo ſmall, every 
body 1s in arms againſt him; _ want, that 
hungrv, meagre fiend, might have forced him to 
be guilty of the crime. How many a well-mean- 
ing perſon have we ſeen, driven 4 the diſtreſs. 


ok poverty to take part of his neighbour's ſub- 
Nance; ſor which he is dragged before an unfeel- 


- 


ing Judge, who may, perhaps, have been guilty 


of a thouſand much worſe crimes, and by him ſent 


to priſon, there to wait for his trial, on which he 


will moſt probably be tranſported, for endeavour- 


ing to relieve the diſſreſs of a poor family ſtarv- 
ing in want, by means which the Judge that con- 
demned him would have been guilty of, had he 
felt the like diſtreſs? Who, that is not loſt to all 
the feelings of humanity, can bear to ſee famine 
prey upon his family; to hear his children calling 
for bread, while their mother, ſcarce capable of 
ſupporting herſelf under her troubles, in vain at- 
tempts to ſtop their little cries; in vain calls on 
her huſband ſor relief; and even implores the 


aſſiſtance of death, to reheve her from the miſe- 


ries that ſurround her?” 


It is eaſy for a perſon, whoſe wants are ſup- 


plied, in imagination to hear diſtreſs, and ſtill to 
att according to the ſtrifteſt rules of juſtice; but 
when, inſtead of the imaginary evil, he feels the 

real one, he will find that there is a much 22 


difference between ſpeculation and action than he 


imagined. 


mercy; that thoſe who ace in © 
ains to diſtingu'ih be:ween the artul, deſigning 
villain, and thoſe unhappy per ons Wo are, by 


overipread his countenance at tue hopes of being 
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imagined. Human nature, in wirever ſituation 


it is placed. is human nature ſtill; nor can there 
be any perſon waoſle virtue is fo ſtrong as to pre- 
vent him, when almoſt flarving, from conmiring 


the crime (i: it may in this aſe be Calle! a crime) 
of endeavouring to relieve his 4:itreties, by roh- 
bing of his neighbour. For the pre ervation of 
ſociety, it is, I allow, necetlary tha crimes, even 
of the ſmaller kind, ſhould te punithet. All that 
I would with is, that tney may be pu nithed with 


ce would take 


the numerous d':tireties that attend poverty, ne- 


ceſſitated to comnit thoſe crimes. In an 4 flair of 
this kind, it certainly cannot be inconſitent with 
| Juſtice to forgive and to aſhſt. How Many in- 
ſtances do we meet with every day in this metro- _ 
lis, of perions who are orced o rob, in order 


to relieve thoſe diſtreſſes, rom wuich they have, 


in vain, a'tempted to ex'rica'e themſelves by la- 


bour, and the aſſiſtance of the c ;ar:table ? Among 
the many that are to ve lound, I {hall mention 9 


that I met with noi long ago. 


I was accoſted in Piccadilly by a poor man, 
who deſired charity, alluring me te was the ia her 
of a lamily, who were then ready to die for want. 
The manner in which the man aſked my charity 
had ſomething ſo very particular, that it could not 


fail of exciting my at ention. My reflection on 
it was the cauſe oi my being tor ſome time filent ; 


which he interpreted as a reiuſal, heaved a ſigh, 
and Jeit me. I called him back; a faint ſnule 


relieved. 
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relieved. He was a good-looking man; young. tho? 
emaciated : I defired to know in what part of the 


town he lived : he anſwered me in the moſt grate- 
ful manner; and, upon my expreſſing a deſire to 
ſee his family, conduſted me to a cellar 1 near the 

Seven Dials. 


The firſt object that attracted my attention, upon 


entering the cellar, was the poor woman lying on 


the ground. not even a wiſp of ſtra to cover her: 
her countenance was pale, her eyes ſunk, the 
cloaths which ſhe had on were not able to preſerve 
her from the cold. Upon my entrance ſhe at- 
tempted to rile, and at laſt, with ſome difficulty, 
got half up; her weakneſs however overcame her, 


and ſhe fell back to the ground. Three or foar 


children, I could hardly tell which (tor there was 
no light but what came from an oyſter-woman's 


lamp) were lying in different parts of the room, 


in the ſame miſerable ſituation. I do not remem- 


ber I was ever fo much affected before : I gave the 


man ſome money, and ordered him to go and get 
ſome neceſſaries for his family; he went, and ſoon 
returned with what I ordered. It was, however, 
with no ſmall difficulty that he got his wife or 


children to eat; they ſeemed to be paſt human 


aſſiſtance. When he had given each part of what 


he had bought, in which J offered him what aſſi- 


ſtance I could, I aſked him what brought him to 
that miſerable ſituation? He ſaid, he was a journey» 


man Book-binder; that he came to town for work, 


which not being able to meet with, he was oblig- 


ed, in order to ſupport his family, to ſell ſome 


inſtruments that he brought with him; that when 
the money, which he had procured for theſe, was 
X | ſpent, 
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ſpent, he had nothing left but to ply about the 


ſtreets for charity. What he had this way was, 


for ſome time paſt, his only ſubſiſtence, which 


had been barely ſulſicient for keeping them from 
flarving. Having unlortunately, for thele laſt two 
or three weeks, not met with his uſual ſucceſs, 
and finding that it was out of his power to procure 
ſubliſlence for his family, he wes at laſt driven to 


deſpair, and was reſolved, if fortune had not 


thrown me in the way, that very evening to try 


ſome deſperate method, in which, in al] probabi- 


lity, as he muſt be a novice in the way, he would 
have been taken and ſent to priſon, unable to alt 
his family, who mull inevitably have periſhed. 
Wouldft thou, O reader, in this poor man's 
ſituation, couldſt thou refrain from robbing ? Think 


fairly: ſuppoſe thou waſt driven to diſtreſs like 


this; no friend to aſſiſt thee; —in vain thou trieſt 


to get ſomething by begging in the ſtreets. Was 
it but thyſelt, pony thou mighteſt bear it; but 


couldſt thou bear to ſee thy wife, her who had fo 


| often taken pains to make thee happy; couldſt 


thou bear to ſee her pine for want? couldſt thou 


bear to think that ſhe mult feel the diſtreſs of fa- 


mine? Thy children in vain imploring thy aſſi- 
ſtance, in vain aſking for food? And yet how ma- 
ny thouſands do we ſee puniſhed in this ſituation ? 

People in high ſtations ſeldom reflect upon the 


miſeries of others, who are deprived of the neceſ- 


ſaries of life; could they but feel a few of the many 


miſeries which ſome poor people are neceſſitated 


to bear, they would ſurely devote ſome part of 
their time and fortune in ſearching for, and re- 


lieving real objects of charity. _ 
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MIGHTY GOOD KIND OF MAN. 


] HAVE always thought your mighty good kind 

of man to be a very good-tor-nothing fellow; 
and whoever 1s determined to think otherwiſe may 
as well pals over what follows. : 

The good qualities of a mighty good kind of 
man (if he has any) are of the negative kind. He 
does very little harm; but you never find him do 
any good. He 1s very decent in appearance, and 
takes care to have all the externals of ſenſe and 
virtue ; but you never perceive the heart concern- 
ed in any word, thought, or action. Not many 
love him, though very few think ill of him: to 

him every body is his © Dear Sir, though he 
cares not a farthing for any body but himſelf. If 
he writes to you, though you have but the ſlighteſt 
acquaintance with him, he begins with © Dear 
Sir,“ and ends with, J am, Good Sir, your ever 
ſincere and aſſectionate friend, and moſt obedient 
humble ſervant.” You may generally find him 
in company with older perſons than himſelf, but 
always with richer. He does not talk much; but 
he has a © Yes,” or a True, Sir,” or © You 


To - obſerve 
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obſerve very right, Sir,” for every word that is 
ſnd ; which, with the old gentry, that love to hear 
themſelves talk, makes him paſs for a mighty ſen- 
ſible and diſcerning, as well as a mighty good kind 
of man. It is ſo familiar to him to be agree- 
able, and he has got ſuch a habit of aſſenting to 
every thing advanced in company, that he does it 


without the trouble of thinking what he is about. 


I have known ſuch a one, after having approved 
«an obſervation made by one of the company, aſ- 
ſent, with a © What you ſay is very juſt, to an 
oppolite ſentiment from another; and I have tre- 
_ quently made him contradi&t himſelt five times in 
a minute. As the weather 1s a principal, and 
favourite topic of a mighty good kind of man, 
you may make him agree, that it is very hot, very 
cold, very cloudy, a fine ſun-ſhine, or it rains, 


 Inows, hails, or freezes, all in the fame hour. 


The wind may be high, or not blow at all; it 
may be Eaſt, Weſt, North, or South, South-Eaſt 
and by Eaſt, or in any point in the compals, or 
any point not in the compaſs, juſt as you pleaſe. 
This, in a flage-coach, makes him a mighty agree- 
able companion, as well as a mighty good kind of 
man. He is ſo civil, ard ſo well bred, that he 
would keep you ſtanding halt an hour uncovered, 
in the rain, rather than he would ſtep into your 
chariot before you; and the dinner is in danger of 
growing cold, if you attempt to place him at the 
„ end of the table. He would not ſuſſer a 
gl: 


ais of wine to approach his lips, till he had drank 


the health of halt the company, and would ſooner 
_ rile hungry from table, than not drink to the other 
halt before dinner is over, leſt he ſhould offend 


any 
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any by his neglett. He never forgets to hob or 
nob with the lady of the family, and by no means 
omits to toaſt her fire-ſide. He is lure to take 
notice of little maſter and mils, when they appear 
after dinner, and 1s very aſſiduous to win their 
little hearts, by almonds and raiſins, which he 
never fails to carry about him for that purpole. 
This of courſe recommends him to mama's eſteem; 
and he is not only a mighty good kind of man, 
but the 1s certain he would make a mighty good 
huſband. | 
No man is half ſo happy in his friendſhips. Al 
molt every one he names is a friend of his, and 
every {riend a mighty good kind of man. 1 had 
the honour of walking lately with one of theie 
good creatures from the Royal Exchange to Picca- 
dilly; and, I believe, he pulled off his hat to eve- 
ry chird perſon he met, with a © How do you do, 
my dear Sir?“ though, I found, he hardly knew 
the names of five of theſe intimate acquaintances. 
I was highly entertained with the greeting between 
my companion, and another mighty good kind of 
man that we met in the Strand. You would have 
thought they were brothers, and that they had nut 
ſeen one another for many years, by their mutual 
expreſſions of joy at meeting. They both talked 
together, not with a deſign of oppoſing each other, 
but through eagerneſs to approve what each other 

ſaid. I caught them trequently, crying, Les, 
together, and © Very true,” © You are very right, 
my dear Sir:“ and at laſt, having exhauſted iter 
| favourite topic of, what news, and the weather, 
they concluded with each begging to have tue 
vaſt pleaſure of an agreeable evening with tue 
Other 
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other very ſoon; but parted without naming either 


time or place. 
I remember, at Weſtminſter, a mighty good kind 


of boy, though he was generally hated by his 


ſchool-fellows, was the darling of the dame where 
he boarded, as by his means ſhe knew who did all 
the miſchief in the houſe. He always finiſhed his 
exerciſe beſore he went to play: you could never 
find a falſe concord in his proſe, or a falſe quan- 
tity in his verſe; and he made huge amends for 
the want of ſenſe and ſpirit in his compoſitions, 
by having very few grammatical errors. If you 
could not call him a ſcholar, you muſt allow, he 
took grezt pains not to appear a dunce. At the 
Univerſity he never failed attending his Tutor's 
lectures, was conllant at prayers night and morn- 
ing, never miſſed gates, or the hall at meal-times, 
wes regular in his academical exerciſes, and took 


pride in appearing, on all occaſions, with maſters 


of arts; and he was happy, beyond meaſure, in 
being acquainted with ſome of the heads of houſes, 
who were glad through him to know what paſſed 
among the under-graduates. Though he was not 
reckoned, by the college, to be a Newton, a 
Locke, or a 133 he was univerſally eſteemed 


by the ſenior part, to be a mighty good kind of 


young man; and this even, placid turn of mind, 
has recommended him to no ſmall preterment in 
the church, 8 3 

We may obſerve, when theſe mighty good kind 
of young men come into the world, their atten- 
tion to appearances and externals, beyond which 
the generality of people ſeldom examine, procures 
them a much better ſubſiſtence, and a more re- 


putable 
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putable ſituation in life, than ever their abilities, 


or their merit, could otherwale intitle them to. 


Though they are ſeldom advanced very high, yet, 


if ſuch a one is in orders, he gets a tolerable . 


ing, or is appointed tutor to a dunce of quality, 


or is made companion to him on his travels; and 
then, on his return, he is a mighty polite, as well 
as a mighty good kind of man. If he is to be a 
lawyer, his being ſuch a mighty good kind of man 
will make the attornies ſupply him with ſpecial 
pleadings, or bills and anſwers to draw, as he is 
ſuſhcientiy qualified by his flow genius to be a 
dray-horſe of the law. But though he can never 
hope to be a Chancellor, or an Archbiſhop, yet, 
if he is admitted of the Medical College in War- 


wick-lane, he will have a good chance to be at 


the top of their profeſſion, as the ſucceſs of the 


faculty depends chiefly on old women, fanciful 
and hy ſterical young ones, whimſical men, and 
young children; among the generality of whom, 


nothing . A perſon {o much, as his being | 


a mighty good kind of man. 

I muſt own, that a good man, and a man of 
ſenſe, certainly ſhould have every thing that this 
KIND of man has; yet, if he poſſeſſes no more, 

much is wanting to finiſh and complete his cha- 
rafter. Many are deceived by French paſte: it 
has the luſtre and brilliancy of a real diamond; 

but the want of hardnels, the eſſential property of 
this valuable jewel, diſcovers the counterleit, and 
ſhews it to be of no intrinſic value whatſoever. If 
the head and the heart are left out in the character 


of any man, you might as well look for a perſect 


beauty in a female face without a noſe, as to ex- 


pe 
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ect to find a valuable man without ſenſibility and 
underſtanding. But it often happens, that theſe 
mighty good kind of men are wolves in ſheep's | 
cloathing ; that their want of parts is ſupplied by | 
an abundance of cunning, and the outward beha- | 
viour and deportment calculated to entrap the | 
ſhort- ſighted and unwary. | 

Where this is not the caſe, I cannot help think- | 

that theſe KIND of men are no better than \ 

ike in the creation: if they are not unjuſt | 
ſtewards, they are certainly to be reckoned unpro- 
litable ſervants; and I would recommend, that 
this harmleſs, n inſipid, mighty good t 
kind of man ſhould be married to a character of a 


very different fla:p, the miguty good fort of. 
woman. | | . 1 
1 
| ( 

ob D 
d \ 
| , t 
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OF A | | b 
MIGHTY GOOD SORT OF WOMAN. | 
1. Surrosk the ſemale part of my readers are very [ 
impatient to ſee the charatter of a mighty good 0 
ſort of woman; and doubtleſs every mighty good p 
kind of man is anxious to know what ſort of a wife f 
L have picked out for him. h 
The mighty Ni ood ſort of woman is civil without h 
good breeding, kind without good-nature, friendly 0 


without 


* 
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without affeftion, and devout without religion. 
She wiſhes to be thought every thing ſhe is not, 
and would have others looked upon "to be eve 

thing ſhe really is. If you will take her word, the 
deteſts ſcandal from her heart; yet, if a young 
lady happens to be talked of as being too gay, with 
a ſignificant ſhrug of her ſhoulders, and ſhake of 
her head, ſhe conteſles, © It is too true, and the 
whole town ſays the ſame thing.” She 1s the 
moſt compaſſionate creature living, and is ever 
pity! ing one perſon, and ſorry for another. She 
is a grcat dealer in BUS, and 1s, and half ſen— 

tences, and does more milchief with a * may be,. 
and «+ Ill ſay no more, than ſhe could do by 


ſpeaking out. She confirms the truth of any 


{tory more by her fears and doubts, than if ſhe 


| had given proof politive ; though ſhe always « con- 


cludes with a © Let us hope otherwiſe.” 

One principal buſineſs of a mighty good ſort of 
woman is the regulation of families; and ſhe ex- 
tends a viſitatorial power over all her acquaintance. 
She is the umpire in all differences between man 
and wife, which ſhe is ſure to foment and increaſe 
by pretending to ſettle them; and her great im- 
partiality and regard for both leads her always to 
{ide with one againſt the other. She has a moſt 
penetrating and diſcerning eye into the faults of 


the family, and takes care to pry into all their ſe- 
crets, that ſhe may reveal them. If a man hap- 


pens to ſtay out too late in the evening, {he is 
{ure to rate him handſomely the next time ſhe ſees 
him, and takes ſpecial care to tell him, in the 
hearing of his wife, what a bad huſband he is: 


or if the lady goes to * or is engaged in 
Y 


a party 
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a party at cards, ſhe will keep the poor huſband 
company, that he might not be dull, and enter- 


tains him all the while with the imperfections of 


his wife. She has allo the entire diſpoſal of the 
children in her own hands, and can diſinherit 
them, provide for them, marry them, or confine 


them to a ſtate of celibacy, juſt as ſhe pleaſes; ſhe 


| ſixes the lad's pocket-money at ſchool, and allow- 


ance at the univerſity; and has ſent many an un- 


toward boy to fea for education. But the young 
ladies are more immediately under her eye, and, 


in the grand point of matrimony, the choice or 


refuſal depends ſolely upon her. One gentleman 


is too young, another too old; one will run out 
his fortune; another has too little; one is a pro- 


feſſed rake, another a fly ſinner; and ſhe frequent- 
ly tells the girl, © Tis time enough to marry yet, 
till at laſt there is nobody will have her. But the 
molt favourite occupation of a mighty good ſort of 
woman is, the ſuperintendance of the ſervants : ſhe 


proteſts, there is not a good one to be got; the 
men are idle, and thieves, and the maids are ſluts, 


and good-for-nothing huſſies. In her own family 
the takes care to ſeparate the men from the maids, 


at night, by the whole height of the houſe; theſe 


are lodged in the garret, while John takes up his 


rooſting- place in the kitchen, or is ſtuffed into the 


turn. up ſeat in the paſſage, cloſe to the ſtreet · door. 
She riſes at five in the ſummer, and at day- light 


in the winter, to detect them in giving away broken 
victuals, coals, candles, &c. and her own footman 
is employed the whole morning in carrying letters 
of information to the maſters and miſtreſſes, where- 
ever the ſees, or rather imagines, this to be prac- 

ö tiſed. 
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iiſed. She has cauſed many a man-ſervant to loſe 
his place for romping in the kitchen; and many a 
maid has been turned away, upon her account, 


{or © dreſſing at the men, as ſhe calls it, looking 
out at the window, or ſtanding at the ſtreet-door, 
in a ſummer's evening. I am acquainted with 
three maiden-fiſters, all mighty good ſort of women, 
who, to prevent any ill conſequences, will not 
keep a footman at all; and it is at the riſk of their 
place, that the maids have any comers alter them, 
nor will, on any account, a brother, or a male- 
couſin, be ſuffered to viſit them. 

A diſtinguiſhing mark of a mighty good ſort of 
woman is, her extraordinary pretenſions to reli- 
gion: ſhe never miſſes church twice a-day, in or- 
der to take note of thoſe who are abſent ; and ſhe 
is always lamenting the decay of piety in theſe 
days. With ſome of them the good Dr. White- 
field, or the good Dr. Romaine, 1s ever 1n their 


mouths; and they look upon the whole bench of 


Biſhops to be very Jews in compariſon to theſe 


55 mighty good ſort of woman is alſo 


very charitable in outward appearance; for, tho 
ſhe would not relieve a family in the utmoſt diſ- 


treſs, ſhe deals out her half- pence to every com- 


mon beggar, particularly at the church-door; and 
ſhe is eternally ſoliciting other people to contri- 


bute to this or that ares charity, though ſhe her- 
1 


ſelf will not give ſix-pence to any one of them. 


An univerſal benevolence is another characteriſtic 
of a mighty good ſort of woman, which renders 

her (as ge as it may ſeem) of a moſt unfor- 
giving temper. Heaven knows, ſhe bears no- 
body any ill-will; but K a tradeſman has — 
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ed her, the honeſteſt man in all the world be- 
comes the moſt arrant rogue; and ſhe cannot reſt 
till ſhe has perſuaded all her acquaintance to turn 
him off as well as herſelfl. Every one is with her 
« The beſt creature in the univerſe,” 
are intimate; but upon any flight difference 
* Oh—ſhe was vaſtly miſtaken in the perſons ;— 
ſhe thought them good ſort of bodies—but—ſhe 
has done with them ;—other people will find them 
out as well as herſelt: ;—that's all the harm ſhe 
wiſhes them. 

As the mighty good ſort of women differ from 


each other, according to their age and ſituation of 


life, I ſhall endeavour to point out their ſeveral 
marks, by which we may diſtinguiſh them. And 
firſt, for the moſt common charatter :—11 ſhe oP. 
pens to be of that neutral ſex, an old maid, 


may find her out by her prim look, her formal 


gelture, and the ſee-ſaw motion of her head in 
_ converſation. Though a moſt rigid Proteſtant, 


her religion ſavours very much of the Roman * 


tholic, as ſhe holds that almoſt every one mult be 
damned except herſelf. But the leaven that runs 
moſtly through her whole compoſition is a de- 
teſtation of that odious creature, man, whom ſhe 
affetts to loath as much as e people do a rat 
or a toad; and this aſſectation ſhe cloaks under a 
pretence it a love to God, at a time of life when 


it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he can love nobody, or 


rather nobody loves her. If the mighty good fort 
of body is young and unmarried, beſides the uſual 


_ tokens, you may know her by! her quarrelling with _ 
her brothers, thwarting her ſiſters, ſnapping her 


father, and over- ruling her mother, though it is 


ten 


while they 
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ten to one ſhe is the favourite of both. All her 


acquaintance cry her up as a mighty diſcreet Kind 


of body; and as ſhe affetts an indifference for the 
men, though not a total antipathy, it is a wonder 
it the giddy girls, her ſiſters, are not married be- 


| fore her, which ſhe would look upon as the great- 


eſt mortification that could happen to her. Among 
the mighty good ſort of women in wedlock, we 


muſt not reckon the tame domeſtic animal, who 
thinks it her duty to take care of her houſe, and 


be obliging to her huſband. On the contrary, 


ſhe is negligent of her home-affairs, and ſtudies to 
recommend herſelf more abroad than in her own 


houſe. If ſhe pays a regular round of viſits, if 
ſhe behaves decently at the card-table, if ſhe is 
ready to come into any party of pleaſure, if ſhe 
pays no regard to her huſband, and puts her chil- 


dren out to nuiſe, ſhe is not a good wife, or a 


E mother, perhaps; but ſhe 15—a mighty good 


ort of woman. 


As I difpoſed of the mighty good kind of man 


in marriage, it may be expected, that I ſhould find 
out a proper match alſo for the mighty good fort 


of woman. To tell you my opinion then—if ſhe 
is old, I would give her to a young rake, being 


the character ſhe loves beſt at her heart :—or, if 


the is a mighty young, mighty handſome, mighty 


rich, as well as a mighty good ſort of woman, I 


will marry her myſelf, as I am unfortunately a 
bachelor. 
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Of the ExPEDIENTS to get rid of Tie. 


'T HE ſeveral buſy actions of men, and the per- 

petual means they contrive to find themſelves 
employment, are only ſo many arts to get rid of 
hte without dying. We are 1n haſte to get over 
the preſent moment, and graſping at ſomething 
future, which, when it comes, will alſo cloy us. 


We grow weary of an inſtant 22 after 


we had, perhaps, paſſionately longed for it: and 
conceive pleaſure in the proſpett of one at a diſ- 


tance; but when we have overtaken it, it grows 


taſteleſs, and, as contradictory as it may ſeem, 
diſcontent ariſes from gratification. Thus our life 


hes in hope, and is in a reſtleſs ſucceſſion of ſa- 


tiety and deſire. 


But though experience ſhews us the vanity and 


emptineſs of our wiſhes, we are for ever ſtarting 


and indulging new ones, with as little ſucceſs ; 


and our hopes and deſires, though they are con- 
tinually battled, are for all that continually riſing. 
Ihe greateſt Prince lives as much upon expetta- 
tion as the meaneſt ſlave; and, as he has fever 
things to with for, as being age. maſter of all 
things, he is the more unhappy perſon of the two; 
eſpecially if he carries in his boſom the reſtleſs 
ſting of ambition. Though he commands every 
thing in his own territory, yet he cannot enjoy it, 
becauſe it is his; and ſo with great ſlaughter and 
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poſſible to conſine them to the preſent inſtant, or 


any | 
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violence makes a prey of his neighbour's property, 
which yet does not pall his appetite for more. 


The great buſineſs, therefore, and hurry of the 
world, 1s nothing elſe but diverſion, and a way of 
waſting the time; and Princes go to war as they 


do to a hunting-match, to keep themſelves in ex- 
erciſe. Great men ſtrive for ſcepters and white 


ſtaves, as children do for whiſtles and bells, only 
to play with them; and when they plague and 


| harraſs mankind about theſe their baubles, they do 
1t but to entertain themſelves. The miſchief and 


miſery of the world is, to one of theſe mighty in- 


fants, no more than a matter of mirth and amuſe- 


ment. To Alexander the Great, Cæſar, Hanni - 


bal, and the like children of blood, fighting was 


like a game at tennis-ball; and when they were 


men, they rode upon provinces, as they did u 
hobby-horſes, when they were boys. But whether 


in infancy or age, an impatience to ſtand ſtill and 
be quiet begot both theſe different exerciſes. Cut- 


ting of throats 1s as much a piece of ſport to a 


Warrior, as playing at marbles is to a child. The 


over- running of provinces, and the plundering of 


nations, are to him but taking of the air; and he 


kills, burns, and ravages to paſs away the time. 
There is nothing more ridiculous in men, or 


argues greater ignorance of themſelves, than to be 


crying, as they frequently do, we will do ſuch a 


thing, or ſuch a thing, and then have done. Alas! 


there is no ſtopping the progreſs of the paſſions 
without extinguiſhing life; a fire will as ſoon burn 
without air. hile there is life there will be de- 
ſires; and theſe being of things to come, it is im- 
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any ſtated point of time: we cannot ſay to them, 
Thus far go, and no further, ſince progreſſion is 
neceſſary to their exiſtence. There is no medium 
between death and motion; and when we ceaſe 
to proceed, we ceaſe to be. 8 

To be doing, therefore, is a conſequence of liv- 
ing; and idlenel; is but a deliberation of what is 
to be done next. Old men are generally blamed 
for laying platforms and foundations of great works 
and buildings, which they cannot live to ſee finiſh- 
ed; but I think the cenſure is groundleſs, fince by 


this means they cut out certain buſineſs and enter- 


tainment for themſelves, and open a ſource of per- 
petual new action and obſervation, and conſequent- 


ly of new pleaſure. Such laſting projetts are 


therefore proper methods to keep up and encou- 
rage expettation, which is the food and relief of 


life. Our whole delight is in proceeding. 


Beſides, theſe gentlemen who turn undertakers 
when it 1s grown late 1n life, do ſeldom or never 


_ conſider, that they muſt depart and leave their 


ſchemes unexecuted: they think they have got a 


knack of living; and as every man is apt to prefer 


himſelf to all the reſt, he is allo apt to flatter him- 


ſelf with the hopes of better fortune, and longer 


life, than any other enjoys. 

There was a gentleman in Devonſhire, who, 
aſter he was four ſcore, planted in a field a row of 
walnut-trees, which, it ſeems, do not bear fruit in 
many years after they are ſet: and when a neigh- 
bour told him that the boys would ſteal all the nuts, 
„On,“ ſays old eighty, © let me alone to deal 
„with the boys.” And Mr. Hobbs, in the nine- 
tieth year of his age, made him a warm winter- 

coat, 
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coat, which he ſaid muſt laſt him three years, and | 


then he would have ſuch another. 
The famous dialogue between Pyrrhus, king of 


Epirus, and Cineas, his prime counſellor, is full of 


inſtruction, and excellently ſets forth the reſtleſs 


ſpirit of man. 


What, Sir, do you propoſe in this expedition 
againſt the Romans?” ſays Cineas. To con- 
quer all Italy,” anſwered Pyrrhus. And what 
next?“ ſays the counſellor. Then we will 
tranſport our army into Sicily, and make that 
Kingdom our own,” replied his majeſty.“ And 
what is to be done then?” continued Cineas. 
Then,“ quoch the hero, © we will fail to Africa, 
and bring the country under ſubjection. © And 
what remains to be done aſter that?” ſays the 
ſtateſman. Why then,” ſays the monarch, © we 
will fit down and be merry.“ And what hinders 
us, I beſeech you, Sir, from doing ſo now?“ ſaid 
Cineas. - | 


What anſwer the King gave to this laſt queſ- 


tion, is either not ſaid, or I have forgot; but it is 


certain he made fighting his conſtant diverſion 


to the laſt gaſp, and never came an inch nearer to 


that ſame merry hour, which he propoſed as the 
heroic end and iſſue of all his bravery and battles. 
He was knocked on the head in an aſſault upon 
the city of Argos, and ſo died in his calling. 

Many are the arts and devices practiſed by weak 


_ mortals to diſpatch their time: they are equally 
impatient of idleneſs and action; every hour is a 
burden, and they mult be doing ſomewhat to make 


them forget that they are tired; and when the 
expedient itſelf grows alſo tireſome, as it ſoon 
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docs, then they try another. Thus they go on in 
an eternal round of cunoſity and wearineſs, and 
ſubſiſt upon looking forward. | 

The methods of wearing away our days are 2s 
varions as the humours and capacities of mankind. 
Some, as has been obſerved before, lead armies ; 
ſome diſturb the public in a civil way; ſome make 
ſpeeclhies; and ſome pick their tecth. Snuff has 


got great and univerſal reputation this way, aud 


the takers of it can recreate their whole body with 
a little labour of the fingers and the noſe. I know 
an eminent ſerjeant at law, who finds curious di— 
verſion in drawing a ilring through his fingers. 
and tying knots upon ut; and moit of his learned 
brethren keep themſelves in practice by ſtroking 
down the ſides of their perukes with remarkable 
gravity. The ladies divert themſelves with tea, 


and ſlander, and viſits, and their fans, and ſeve- 


ral other amuſements, about which I ſhall ſay no- 

thing. There are ſome few of both ſexes, who 
find devotion as good a ftratagem as any to ſhake 
off time, and ſo make piety a conſiderable diver- 
ſion. With others, gaming is in great repute, 
tor waſting their money, and their time, with won- 


derful facility. About the Royal Exchange, trick- 


ing and over-reaching are notable and approved 
cures for lazineſs; but at Court, there are no 
means known or practiſed. 

Since therefore people will be ever doing ſome- 


thing, the belt advice I can give them is, that 
while they are amuſing themſelves they do not 


prejudice others. It is contrary to reaſon and re- 
ligion, that one man ſhould reap ſorrow from the 
recreation of another. Every one has a title to 
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make himſelf happy, provided he does it at no 


one's expence but his own. Innocent diverſions, 


though ever fo trifling, are lawful; and we have 


a right upon theſe terms to rejoice in our own 
tolly. And whoever thinks to be ſevere upon it, 
will find, that thoſe animadverſions can do the 
world but little good, which are made upon trifles 
that do it no hurt. 
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1 IE Sceptics think, twas long ago 


Since Gods came down incognito, 


To ſee who were their friends or foes, 


And how our actions fell or roſe: 


That ſince they gave things their beginning, 


And fet this whirligig a-ſpinning, 
Supine they in their heav'n remain, 
Exempt from paſſion, and from pain: 


And frankly leave us human elves, 


To cut and ſhuffle for ourſelves; 


To ſtand or walk, or riſe or tumble, 


As matter and as motion jumble. 
The Poets now, and Painters hold 


This THEs1s both abſurd and bold; 
And your good-natur'd Gods, they ſay, 


Deſcend ſome twice or thrice a- day; 
Elſe all theſe things we toil ſo hard in, 


Would not avail one ſingle farthing: „ 
5 . For 


, 
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For when the hero we rehearſe, 
To grace his attions, and our verſe, 
"Tis not by dint of human thought 
That to his LAT1UM he is brought; 
Iris deſcends by fate's commands, 
Io guide his ſteps thro' foreign lands; 
And AMPHITRITE clears his way 
From rocks and quick-fands in the ſea. 
And if you ſee him in a ſketch; 
(Tho' drawn by PAuLo or CARACHE) 


le ſhows not half his force and ſtrength, 


Strutting in armour, and at length: 
That he may take his proper figure, 


The piece muſt yet be tour yards bigger: 


The Nxurus conduct him to the field; 


One holds his ſword, and one his ſhield: 


Mans ſtanding by aſſerts his quarrel : 
And FAME flies after with a laurel: 
Theſe points, I ſay, of ſpeculation 
As twere to ſave or ſink the nation 
Men idly learned will diſpute, 
—_ object, confirm, refute: 
ach mighty angry, mighty right ; 
With ond tes Falo & She ; 
Till now no umpire can agree em; 
So both drew off, and ſing TE DE UBI. 
Is it in EQUILIBRIO, 
It deities deſcend or no? 
Then let th' affirmative prevail, 
As requiſite to form my tale: 
For by all parties tis confeſt, 
That thoſe opinions are the beſt, 
Which in their nature moſt conduce, 
To preſent ends, and private uſe. 


Two 
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Two Gods came therefore from above, | 
One MERCURY, the other JovE: 
The humour was (it ſeems) to know, 
If all the favours they beſtow, 
Could from our own perverſeneſs eaſe us; 
Anil if our wiſh enjoy'd would pleaſe us. 
Diſcourſing largely on this theme, 

O'er hills and dales their godſhips came; 
Till well nigh tir'd at almoſt night, 
They thought it proper to alight. 
No te here, that it as true as odd is, 
That in diſguiſe a God or Goddeſs 
Exerts no ee pow Ts, 

But acts on maxims much like ours. 
They ſpy'd at laſt a country farm, 

Where all was ſnug, and clean, and warm; 
For woods before, and hills behind 
Secur'd it both from rain and wind : 
Large oxen in the fields were lowing; _ 
Good grain was ſow'd; good fruit was growing: 
Ot laſt year's corn in barns great ſtore; 
Fat turkeys gobbling at the door: 
And wealth (in ſhort) with peace conſented, 


That people here ſhould live contented ; 
Baut did they in effect do ſo? 


o 


„ HFave patience, friend, and thou ſhalt know. 


The honeſt farmer and his wife, 
To years declin'd from prime of life; 
Had ſtruggl'd with the marriage nooſe, 
As almoſt ev'ry couple does : 
Sometimes, my plague! ſometimes, my darling1 


Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling ; 
Jointly ſubmitting to endure © 
That evil, which admits no cure. 
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Our Gods the outward gate unbarr'd: 
Our ſarmer met em in the yard; 
Thought they were folks that loſt their way; 
And aſk'd them civilly to ſtay : | 
Told 'em for ſupper, or for bed 
They might go on, and be worſe ſped. — 

So ſaich ſo done; the Gods conſent: 
All three into the parlour went: 
They compliment; they it; they chat; 
Fight o'er the wars; reform the ſtate; 
A thouſand knotty points they clear; 
Till ſupper and my wite appear. 

OVE made his leg, and kiſs'd the dame: 

Obſequious HERMEs did the ſame. - 
Jove kiſs'd the farmer's wife, you ſay, 
He did—but in an honeſt way: 
Oh! not with half that warmth and life, 
With which he kiſs'd AMpHITRION'S wife.— 

Well then, things handſomely were ſerv'd : 
My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers carv'd. 
How ſtrong the beer, how good the meat, 
How loud they laugh'd, how much they eat, 
In epic ſumptuous wou'd appear; 
Yet ſhall be paſs'd in ſilence here: 
For I ſhould grieve to have it ſaid, 
That by a fine deſcription led, 
I made my 2 too long, 
Or tir'd my friend, to grace my ſong. 
The grace- cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to ſhow his play: 
Landlord and landlady, he cry'd, 
Folly and jeſting laid aſide, 
That ye thus hoſpitably live, 
And ſtrangers with good cheer receive, 
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And makes ev'n Gods themſelves your debtors. 


To give this Theſis plainer proof, 

You have to night beneath your roof 

A pair of Gods: (nay never wonder) 
This youth can fly, and I can thunder. 

I'm JurtiTER, and he MERCURIUsV, 
My page, my ſon indeed, but ſpurious. 
Form then three wiſhes, you and madam ; 
And ſure, as you already had 'em, 

The things deſir'd in half an hour 

Shall all be here, and in your pow. 


Thank ye, great Gods, the woman fays : 


Oh! may your altars ever blaze. 
A ladle for our ſilver diſh 
Is what I want, is what I wifh.— 
A ladle! cries the man, a ladle! 
Odzooks, Cors1c 4, you have pray d ill: 
What ſhould be great, you turn to farce: 
I with the ladle in your a——. 

With equal grief and ſhame my muſe 
The ſequel of the tale purſues : 
The ladle fell into the room, 
And ſtuck in old Cors1c a's bum. 
Our couple weep two wiſhes paſt, 
And kindly join to form the lalt. 
To eaſe the woman's aukward pain, 


And get the ladle out again. 
4 M OR A I. 


This commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts: 
His head achs for a coronet: 

And who is bleſs'd that is not great? 
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Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind heav'n 
To this well-lotted Peer has given: 
What then? He muſt have rule and ſway; 
And all is wrong, till he's in play. 
The miſer muſt make up his plumb, : 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum : 
The ſickly dotard wants a wife, 
To draw off his laſt dregs of life. | 
_ Againſt our peace we arm our will: 
Amidſt our plenty, ſomething ſtill 
For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſs'd 
Corrodes, and leavens all the reſt. 
That ſomething, if we could obtain, 
Would ſoon create a future pain: 
And to the coffin from the cradle, 
*Tis alla W1sH, and all a LADLE. 
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5 4 1 A LE 
5 A FARMER once to London went, 
* To pay the worthy ſquire his rent: 
He comes —he knocks—ſoon entrance gains, 
Who at the door ſuch gueſt detains? 
Forth ſtruts the ſquire, exceeding ſmart ; 
Farmer, you're welcome to my heart: 
_ You've brought my rent then? To a hair. 
'The beſt of tenants, I declare.” 
5 The 
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The ſtew'rd was call'd, th' accounts made even, 


The money paid, receipt was given. 


« Well, quoth the *ſquire, now you ſhall ſtay. 


And dine with me, old friend, to-day ; 
I've here ſome ladies, wond'rous pretty, 
And pleaſant ſparks, III warrant will fit ye 
He ſcratch'd his ears, and held his hat, 
And ſaid, No zur, two words to that; 
For Jook, d'ye fee, when ize do dine. 
With gentlefolks zo cruel fine, 

I uſe to make (and tis no wonder) 

In deed, end word, zome plag'y blunder; 
Zo, if your honor will permit, 

FlIl with your z2rvants PICK a bit. 

„ Poh, ſaid the 'ſquire, it ſhan't be done,” 
Ant to the parlour puſh'd him on. 

To all around he nods and {crapes, 

Not waiting maid or butler ſcapes. 
With often bidding takes his ſcat, 

But at a diſtance mighty great ; 

Tho' often aſk'd to draw his chair, 

He nods, nor comes an inch more near. 
By madam ſerv d, with body bended, 
With knife and fork, and arms extended, 
He reach'd as far as e'er was able, | 
To plate that over-hung the table. 

With little morſels cheats his chops, 
And in the paſſage ſome he drops. 

To ſhew where moſt his heart inclin'd, 
He talk d and drank to JOHN behind. 
When drank to in the modiſh Way, 

* Your love's ſufficient zur, he'd ſay; 
And to be thought a man of manners, 
Still roſe to make his awkward honours, 
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« Piſh, ſays the ſquire, pray keep your ſetting; 
No, no, he cries, zur, tis not vitting: _ 
Tho' I'm no ſcholard vars'd in letters, 

I knows my duty to my detters.” 

Much mirth the farmer's ways afford, 

And hearty laughs go round the board. 

Thus the firſt courſe was ended—well' 

But at the next—ah! what befell. 

The diſhes now were timely plac'd, 

And table with freſh lux'ry grac'd. 
When drank to by a neighb ring charmer, 

Up, as was uſual, ſtands the farmer. 

A wag, to carry on the joke, 

Thus to his ſervant ſoftly ſpoke; 

Come hither, Dick, ſtep gently there, 

And pull away the farmer's chair.“ 

*Tis done, his congee made, the clown 

Draws back, and ſtoops to ſet him down : 

But by poſteriors over-weigh'd, 

And by his truſty ſeat betray d, 

As men at twigs in river ſprawling, 

He catch'd the cloth to fave his falling. 

In vain—ſad fortune! down he's wallow'd, 

And rattling all the diſhes follow'd. 

The foolings loſt their little wits, 

The ladies ſquall'd, ſome fell in fits. 

Here tumbled turkies, tarts, and widgeons, 

And there minc d pyes, and geeſe, and pigeons. 
A pear-pye on his belly drops, | 
A ado met his chops, 

Lord! what ado 'twixt belles and beaux, 

Some curſe, ſome cry, and rub their cloaths: 
This lady raves, and that looks down, 
And weeps and wails her ſpatter d gown; 
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One ſpark bemoans he'patter'd waiſtcoat, 

One, cum, cries, he's ſpoil'd my lac'd coat. 
A-nidſt the rout, the farmer long 

Tue pudding ſuck'd, and held his tongue. 

At length he gets him on lus breech, 

And ſcrabbles up to make a ſpeech; 

Fu ſt ſcrapes eyes, mouth, and noſtrils twangs, 
Then ſmacks his fingers, and haranyues. 
Plague tak't, ize told ye how wou'd be, 
Luck here's a pickle, zurs, d'ye lee; 

And ſome, I'll warrant, that makes this chatter, 
Have cloathers daub'd with greas and buiter, 
That coſt—He had gone on—but here 

Was ſtopt at once in his career. 

Peace, brute! begone, the ladies cry; 
The beaux exclaim, Fly, ralcal, fly — 

I'll tear his eyes out, ſqueaks mils DuLLY, 
III pink his foul out, roars a buily..— _ 
At this the farmer ſhrinks tor tear, 

And thinking twas ill tarrying here, 

Shabs off, and cries, Ah! kill me then, 
Whene'er you catch me here again. 

So home he jogs, and leaves the iquire 

To cool the ſparks and ladies ire. 

Here ends my tale, and now [I'll try, 

Like Px10R, ſomething to apply. 


This may teach rulers of a nation, 

Ne'er to place meu above their ſtation: 

And this may ſhew the wanton wit, 
That whilſt he bites, he may be bit. 
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THE WIFE. A FRAGMENT. 


T HE virtues that endear and ſweeten life, 


And form that ſoft companion, call'd a Wife; 


Demand my ſong. Thou who didſt firſt inſpire 
The tender theme, to thee I tune the lyre. 


Hail, lovely Woman! nature's bleſſing, hail ! 
Whoſe charms o'er all the powers of man prevail: 
Thou healing balm of life, which bounteous heaven, 
To pour on all our woes, has kindly given! 

What were mankind without thee ? or what joy, 

Like thy ſoft converſe, can his hours employ ? 
The dry, dull, drowſy bachelor ſurveys, 
Alternative, joyleſs nights and loneſome days: 
No tender tranſports wake his ſullen breaſt, 

No ſoft endearments lull his cares to reſt: 
Stupidly free from nature's tendereſt ties, 

Loſt in his own ſad ſelf he lives and dies. 

Not fo the man, to whom indulgent heaven 
That tender boſom-ſriend, a Wife, has given: 
Him, bleſt in her kind arms, no fears diſmay, 
No ſecret checks of guilt his joys allay: 

No hufband wrong'd, no virgin honour ſpoil d. 
No anxious parent weeps his ruin'd child; 

No fell diſeaſe, no falſe embrace is here. 
The joys are ſafe, the raptures are ſincere. 

Does fortune ſmile ? How grateful muſt it prove 


Ts tread life's pleaſing round with one we love! 


Or 
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Or does ſhe frown ? The fair, with ſoftening art, 
Will ſooth our woes, or bear a willing part. 

„ But are all women of the ſoothing kind? 

« In chuſing wives no hazard ſhall we find? 

+ Will ſpleen, nor vapours, pride, nor prate moleſt ? 
And is all fear of cuckoldom a jeſt? 

Grant ſome are bad: yet ſurely ſome remain, 
Good without ſhow, and lovely without ſtain; 
Warm without lewdneis; virtuous without pride; 
Content to follow, yet with ſenſe to guide. 

Such is FIDEL1A, taireſt, fondeſt wife; 
Obſerve the picture, {or 1 draw from life. | 

Near that fam'd hill, from whoſe enchanting brow 
Such various ſcenes enrich the vales below; : 
While gentle Thames, meandering glides along, 
Mads, flocks, and groves, and riſing towers among, 
FIDELIA dwelt; fair as the faireſt ſcene 
Ot ſmiling nature, when the ſky's ſerene. 

Full ſixteen ſummers had adorn'd her face, 
Warm'd every ſenſe, and waken'd every grace; 
Her eye look'd ſweetneſs, gently heav'd her breaſt, 
Her ſhape, her motion, graceful eale expreſt. 
And to this fair, this finith* d form, were join'd 
The ſofteſt paſſions, and the pureſt mind. 


1 the neighbouring youths who * to 
gain FIDELIA's heart, LYSANDER made his ad- 
dreſſes. He was a younger brother, of a good 
tamuly, but ſmall fortune. His perſon was hand- 
ſome and genteel, his manners eaſy and engaging. 
With cheſe advantages he ſoon obtained a place in 
young FIDELIA's heart; and, as her fortune, 
which was very conſiderable: was in her own diſ- 
polal, there was no obſtacle to their n | 
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with all the eloquence of a lover, he preſſed the 
conſummat:on of his wiſhes, a tender ſoftneſs pleads 
within her breaſt, ſhe yields to the force of his per- 
ſuaſions, and they are married. 

Who can expreis the pleaſures which they now 
enjoy? To make her happy ſeemed the ſcope of 
all his actions, and ſuch a growing fondneſs warn: ed 


her heart, that every day endeared him more and 


more. The fortune which ſhe brought, he ma- 
naged with prudence and diſcretion; and the 

_ pleaſure which he found in her ſweet behartour, 
and enchanting beauties, repaid his cares with in- 
tereſt. Thus flew the hours, winged with de- 


light; the day paſſed not without ſome new en- 
dearment: and the night felt nameleſs raptures, 


or ſerene repoſe. e 
Beſore the end of two years their loves were 
crowned with a ſmiling boy. It any thing could 


encreaie their fondneſs of each other, 'twas this 
engaging pledge of their affettion. But, alas! 


how variable is the heart of man! how eaſily are 
his paſſions inflamed ! how ſoon his beſt aflettions 


altered! and reaſon, which ſhould be his guide, is 
but as the light of a candle, which the leaſt yult 


ol paſſion can puff out, and quite extinguiſh. Of 
this unhappy truth, LySANDER ſoon became a 
fatal inſtance. | | 


It happened at this time, whether by accident. 


or deſign, I know not, that a creature of exquiſite 
beauty, but of infamous character, came to lodge 
exatl, over againſt the houſe of this, till then, 
moſt happy pair. As LYSANDER was not only 


poſſeſt of a handſome perſon, but now alſo of an 
ample fortune, immediately a thouſand arts 2 = 
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tried by this enveigling harlot, to attract his obſer- 
vation, and if poſſible to enſnare his heart. At her 
window, in his ſight, ſhe would appear in a looſe 
and tempting diſhabille. Now in a ſeeming negli- 
gence diſcover white her naked breaſts, then with 
a leering ſmile pretend to hide them from his ſight. 
Her wanton eyes, all ſparkling with delight, the 
now would fix with eagerneſs upon him; then in a 
ſoft aud languiſhing air by ſlow degrees withdraw, 
yet looking back as loath to leave the place. 
As LYSANDER had too much experience of 
the world, not to underſtand this amorous lan- 
uage, ſo his heart was too ſuſceptible of the ten- 
; paſſion, not to feel its force. And unable to 
. withſtand the daily repetition of theſe provoking 
_ temptations, he at laſt determined to go over pri- 
vately one evening and make her a viſit. It will 
be needleſs to ſay he was kindly received, how 
kindly, will be better imagined than expreſled. 
Here had he ſtopped, this one tranſgreſſion might 
have been forgiven: but ſuch was his infatuation, 
that from this time his viſits became frequent; he 
was ſo intoxicated with her charms (for indeed ſhe 
was handſome) and fo bewitched with her allur- 
ing blandiſhments, that the modeſt beauty of his 
fair and virtuous wife became at once negletted, 
and at length deſpiſed. es 
Poor FIDEL1A! who can exprels the agonies of 
her heart when firſt the fatal ſecret ſhe diſcovered ? 
Conſcious on how many accounts ſhe merited his 
love, pride and reſentment for ſome time ſtruggled 
with her affection; but ſuch was the ſoftneſs of 
her nature, ſuch the tenderneſs of her paſſion, that 
the was not able to reproach him any other way + 
| | ut 
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but by a ſilent grief. Alone ſhe pined, and like 


a lily in the ſecret vale drooped her fair head, un- 
friended and unſeen. Of what mult be his heart, 


that ſuch endearing ſoftneſs could not melt, that 


ſuch engaging virtue ſhamed not into goodneſs! 
But ſuch is the nature of vice, that it hardens the 
heart to all humane and generous impreſſions. At 
firſt, perhaps, his virtue made ſoine efforts in her 
favour; but the trouble it coſt him to ſuppreſs 
them when the rage of his new-kindled flame re- 
turned, made him by degrees unwilling to indulge 
them. Thus endeavouring to [mother all remains 


of gratitude or compallion, he became at length _ 


as inſenſible to her grief as to her wrongs. 
Barbarian! how canſt thou laviſli on abandoned 
vileneſs, that wealth, which love and unſuſpect- 
ing-virtue truſted to thy hand! how canſt thou 
leave that angel ſweetneſs, that untainted roſe, for 
paint, polluted charms, and proſtitution: how 
canſt thou ſee thy tender innocent babe ſuck with 
its milk thoſe griet-diſtilling drops, that fall inceſ- 
- fant on her ſnowy breaſt, for thy unkind neglect ! 
Unfeeling wretch ! But what is man not capable to 
do, when blind with paſhon, hardened with his 
guilt ? Alas! this is but the beginning of her woes; 
and nothing to the grief this hapleſs fair one is or- 
dained to {iffer. Indiflerence is ſoon ſucceeded 
by ill nature and ill uſage. He now no longer 
makes a ſecret of his baſe intrigue. Whole days 
and nights are ſpent in her lewd chambers, ſhame- 
leſs and open in the fight of the world, and in 


the very face of his inſulted, injured, unoffending 


wife. 


But this was not enough. Home, and the light 5 


of 
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of this affionted, yet ſtill patient virtue, became 
uneaſy and diſguſtful. He is thereſore determined 
to remove her from him. But the means of bring- 
ing this about were as infamous, as the deſire of 
doing it was cruel. His valet de chambre, whoſe 
name was Craven, had lived with him ſome years, 
and was a man whom he found to be capable of 
any villany he ſhould think fit to employ him in. 
This man he prevailed with, by large gilts and 
many promiſes, to conceal himſelf in FiDELIA'S 
hed-chamber, and continue there, {aid he to him, 
till aſter ſhe is in bed; when I will come in and 
pretend to ſurprize you with her; and in the con- 
fuſion which will follow, do you flip out oi the 
room, and make your eſcape. This deteſtable 

ſcheme was no ſooner concerted, than it was put 
in execution. He that very evening found means 
to hide himſelf in the chamber ot this innocent 
lady, who at her uſual hour repaired to reſt. After 
_ committing herſelf to heaven, and with a ſhower 
of tears bewailing her hard fate, ſhe cloſed her 
eyes in {leep. Protect her, heaven, ſupport her 
in this hour, when he who ſhould protect and ſup- 
port her, is baſely undermining and betraying 
her ! oy Rn | . 
| Sleep had no ſooner cloſed her grief-ſwoln eyes, 
than her huſband ruſhed into the chamber, and . 
with feigned rage and frightful imprecations de- 
manded the adulterer. Surpriſed with terror and 
aſtoniſhment ſhe ſtarted from her fleep, and in a 
trembling voice deſired to know the occaſion of. 
his anger. He gave no anſwer to her entreaties, 
but continued his pretended rage, ſought every 
corner of the room, and from beneath the bed at 


B b length 
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length pulled out the hidden traitor. This unex- 
pe ted ſight, and the appearance of ſo ſhocking a 
diſcovery, ſo terrified the poor amazed FIDEL A, 
that, for a time, her ſenſes ſcemed ſuſpended. 
While thus her huſband: Is this, madam, the 
truth, the putity which you ſo much pretended ! 
| Is this your innocence! Is this the ſecret idol of 
vour falſe devotion! Diſſembling harlot! I long 
indeed have had ſuſpicions what you were, at laſt 
I have pulled off the maſk, and my pretendet 
ſaint is now detefted. O heaven and earth! cried 
out FIDEL1A, do you then believe me guilty ! do 
you believe I know aught of this vile man! that I 
encouraged, or that I concealed him! Suſpected 
what I am! good heaven, what am I? am I not 
your wife? would to God I were not! O Lys ax- 
DER, there needed not this; my heart before waz 
broke, why would you murder too my innocence ? 
Your innocence! returned the brute; and have 
you the aſſurance after this to talk of innocence ! 
no, no, madam, I will not murder your inno- 
cence, the law ſhall do you juſtice. Saying this, 
he turned from her we? was going to leave the 
room; when falling on her knees, and catching 
hold of his coat, in broken accents and a flood of 
tears, ſhe thus addreſt him. O LVYVSAN DER, O 
my dear huſband! if yet it is permitted me to call 
you by that name, let me entreat, nay beg upon 
my knees, you will not thus expoſe my yet un- 
| tainted name to public infamy, nor let the lepe- 
rous blaſt of ſcandal-bearing tongues make foul my 
| ſpotleſs honour. I ſhall not long ſtand in the 
way of your pleaſures ; my burſting heart can hold 
but very little while: O let me leave the world 
ww — unblemiſhed 
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unblemiſhed! then I ſhall die in peace, and my 
laſt parting breath ſhall bleſs and call you kind. 
But if I muſt not, as I ſadly fear, I mult not ſtay; 
O let me in ſome friendly darkſome night, when 
not an eye can ſee me, ſteal from your houſe, my 
infant in my arms, and wandering to ſome lonely 
hutt, or diſtant village, die there unknown 1n 
ſilent grief, for 1 will never complain, and ſave 
you the reproach of having uſed me thus. 

This laſt propoſal was the very thing he wiſhed; 
ſo turning to her with a ſcornful look, he told 
her ſhe might take her brat and go whither the 
would, as ſoon as ſhe pleaſed ; then breaking rude- 
ly from her, left her on the floor. What language 
can expreſs the agonies ſhe felt at this hard uiage! 
ſhe role from the floor where his barbarity had 
left her, and putting on the meaneſt cloaths the 
had, went to the bed where lay her ſleeping babe, 
kiſſed and wept over it for ſome time, then took 
it in her arms, and laying it to her breaſt, depart- 
ed from her houſe that very night. 

Here for the preſent let us leave this poor un- 
happy wanderer, with providence her ſole guide, 
and innocence her comfort ; and turn to ſee what 
puniſhment will be prepared for her perfidious and 
inhuman huſband. Now unreſtrained he lived 
with his lewd paramour in all the heights of luxu- 
ry and extravagance, and every pleaſure for a 
while appeared to wait on his command. But ſoon 
her wanton waſte and boundleſs riot brought him 
to miſery and diſtreſs. | 
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Spy ch ce 


An Ess Ax in praiſe of Goop LIVING. 
PHE pleaſure which comes from the gratifica- 
tion of any appetite, bears proportion to the 
force or feebleneſs of that appetite : and it is very 
lucky and providential that it thus happens; for 


if the ſame agreeable ſenſations which are occa- 


ſioned by a compliance with the demands of na- 
ture, and are, in health, ſo quick and exquiſite, 


did continue with us in time of ſickneſs, we ſhould. 
be apt to indulge them, and by clogging the wheels 


_ of life, put an end to it: but diſorders taking off 
the edge of appetite, nature is at leiſure to reſcue 
itſelf from a preſent grievance. | 

To humour nature is neceſſary; and to follow 
her as far as ſhe will go without a ſpur, is lawful ; 
but to provoke her, when ſhe grows ruſty, to new 


employments, to cram her after ſatiety, is madneſs 


and ſelf murder. The root of this vice is in the 
imagination; tor our fancy belyes our abilities, 
making them greater than they are, and we take 
its word, and are led by flattering inclinations into 
continual purſuits of new pleaſure, which end in 
diſappointment or pain. When therefore our de- 


fires out- run our ſtrength, it is high time to rebuke 


them. EL 

1 deſign this as a preface to a diſſertation upon 
eating, which I have choſen for the ſubject of my 
preſent eſſav. 1 5 


„ ] was. 
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„ was acquainted” (ſays a merry fellow of my 
acquaintance) „with a venerable father of the 
Popiſh church beyond ſea, who was remarkable tor 


two things: a great flock of faith, and as great a ſto- 


mach. He believed all the ly1 ing miracles of their 


ſaints, and cat all the capons within ſeven miles of 


him. This reverend glutton had already, by the 
inceſſant induflry of his grinders, built himſelf three 
ſtortes of chin, and laid the foundation ol a fourth, 
when I met him one morning exceedingly dejetted, 
and woefully out of humour : How now, dear de- 
vourer, ſaid I to him, why ſo gloomy ? is the pantry 


empty, or does the ſpit ſtand ſtill? He told me, no; 


their kitchen was warm, and their table well load- 
ed, and they had choice and plenty thrice a-day, 
and often, even four times a-day. Why then, ſaid 
I, inthe name of beads and holy water, my moſt re- 
ligious father, in what branch of gluttony doth thy 


grief conſiſt ? for I know, if thole catholic guts of 


thine proſper, neither heaven nor earth can diſturb 


thee. Why, ſays he, wiping his eyes, and fetch- 5 


ing a great ſigh, in my mind a man ſhould always 
be eating.“ 


Now, though I do not think that a man ſhould 


be always filling himſelf, and growing in greale, 
according to the laudable principle and practice of 
this holy and reverend friar, who by his trade had 
little elle to do but gormandize, yet I freely allow 
there is a good deal of pleaſure in eating; and I 
fancy he that ſhould ſet up to live without it, 
would ſoon make a ſlender figure, and be torced, 


in a ſhort time, either to reſume the ule of his | 


teeth, or die a 3 martyr to abſtinence. 
Temperance 1 1s the mid-way between gluttony 
and 


' 
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and faſting, and neither permits us to ſuffocate our 


ſenſes on the one hand, nor to emaciate our bodies 


on the other hand. One extreme makes us ſtupid, 
and the other peeviſn. The firſt renders us unfit 
to act at all, the ſecond makes us fanciful, and 
conſequently to att wrong. It there be any pre- 
ference, it lies on the fide of luxury; for who 
would not rather be uſeleſs or ſleepy, than 1ll-na- 
tured and whimſical ? 

Faſting being prattiſed by holy men of old, as a 


means to recommend their prayers and themſelves 


to the acceptance of heaven, all churches have 


come into the uſe of it, either at ſtated times, or 
occaſionally. But, now-a-days, though the name 
remains. the thing is much laid . and on 

Wedneſdays and Fridays, beef, mutton, and poul- 
try are in as good repute as at other times. There 
are indeed ſome, who, with the neceſſary help of 
a good breakſaſt in the morning, ate now and 
then piouſly diſpoſed to faſt till the evening, and 


then, by eating a double meal, beg pardon of their 


_ appetite for their 2 and ſacrifice to their 
belly, for having ſinned againſt it. In ſhort, this 


f generation, whether they have conſulted carnal 


reaſon, or the example of their teachers, I cannot 


tell, ſeem to be of opinion, that God _—— 


can have no pleaſure in beholding his creatures 11 
favoured 21 hide - bound; and it muſt be owned, 
that his miniſters, in every country, keep them- 
ſelves ſo plump, and in ſuch good caſe, as if they 
placed but little devotion in the griping of the guts. 
As there is a ſenſible and * — pleaſure at- 
tending the performance of every office of nature, 
it is 3 to fatisfy hunger without it; yo 
| = they 
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they contradift common ſenſe and experience, and 
themſelves into the bargain, who make it a crime; 
and thoſe who make it a duty to eat without de- 
light, muſt ſtarve before they can practiſe their 
own precept. A 2 in the army told me 
ſome time ago, that while he was in Scotland, 
being entertained at a gentleman's table, he hap- 
pened to commend highly a diſh of fiſh, which 
talked very delicioully ; but an auſtere parſon ot 
the kirk, who was preſent, taking it for a ſign of 
reprobation, that he was pleaſed with his victuals; 
Sir,“ quoth he to the officer, while you pam- 
per the fieth, I with you do not ſtarve the inward 
man; the ſoul 1s not fed at the mouth, and you 
ought not to Juſt after the food which periſheth.“ 
The Colonel told me, that this ſhort ſermon, when 
he was minding better things, made him flare; 
„But,“ ſays he, © perceiving that my ghoſtly ad- 
viſer was two yards round the middle, I aſſured 
him, I would be admoniſhed by his example; for 
I faw by his tabernacle his food did not periſh ; 
and then took t'other cut.” 8 
I have oſten obſerved, that eating is a rare hel 
to good humour. I knew an old fellow, who, 
from his firſt getting up in the morning, made it 


his conſtant employment to ſcold at his family till 


he ſat down to dinner; and then the firſt mouthful 
of pudding calmed his fretful heart, and made him 
pleaſed with his wife, and all the world: he was 
particularly fond of beef, which he called Pro- 
teſtant victuals; and uſed to fay, there was reli- 
gion and liberty in an Engliſh fir-loin; but that 
French cookery was like the Latin maſs, and no- 
body knew what was in it: he therefore wiſhed, 
e „„ 
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that ſoups and ragous were out of faſhion; tor 
that, in his opinton, they {favoured ſtrangely of 
Popery and wooden ſhoes. © Let us,” ſays the 
old man, © in the name of liberty and full bellies, 
ſtick to beef and pudding; and then Ill enſure 
church and ſtate for halt-a-crown.” 

I am one of thoſe perions who think, that there 
is much ſatisfattion in a hearty meal; and, as my 
luck this way is pretty good, I confels L make 41 die 
moſt of it; having for theſe two laſt months been 
more than ordinary happy in my company, diet, 
and diverſions. I doubt not but my reader can 
ealily diſcover that my labours reliſh bighly of the 
brighteſt French wine, the richeſt vemlon, and 


the politeſt e e I am ſorry to add. that 


my enjoyment of theſe bleſſings is at preſent ſome- 
what ruffled by the arbitrary ſpirit of a member 
of parliament, who is come on a vilit to the gen- 
tleman whoſe debtor I am tor all the above-named 
pleaſures. This dogmatical perſon, becauſe he 


has a linger i in making laws for the nation, ſets up 


tor a ruler of my throat, and pretends to preſcribe 
laws to my ſtomach, which it is well if I can do 


myſelf. He has a {mart appetite, and therefore 


I would be well enough contented, if I might be 
allowed to keep cloſe to his example in the manu- 
facture of the teeth; but he is like other legiſla- 
tors, and ſcorns to Rand to his own ſtatutes: he 


watches every morſe] that I cut; and when he ſees 


me making my fourth tour, with knile in hand, 
towards the haunch, he ſeizes my capon, Cries, 
«+ Pry'thee, author, don t oppreſs your genius with 
roaſt meat, but keep your brains in tune for the 


public. And when he has thus pinned me down 


to 


3 
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to involuntary temperance, he puts out his fork, 
without ever a bluſh in his face, and recruits his 
plate with the other half pound of veniſon. It I 
cat a {mall ſlice of ham for ſupper, he holds up 
his hands, and wonders where I can find ſtowage ; 
but he, at the ſame time, devours a couple of par- 

tridges, and ſwallows a quart of codlins and cream, 

and then wipes his mouth, and gives us to know, 

chat he has made a ſlender ſupper, becauſe he in- 
tends to ſleep ſound. He this very day ſpoiled 

„my dinner; and, for aught I know, by that means, 
this ellay; 17 as, howev er, reſolved to write upon 
a ſubject, which this mercileſs tyrant keeps me, as 
much as he can, from knowing by experience. 
How to deal with him, I know not. Ii I ſhould 
challenge him, he might perhaps, like others of 
his houſe, plead privilege, or, which is as bad, 

though not fo likely, take me at my word. 

But as this eſſay grows too long, I muſl ſupprels, 
or defer twenty good things which I have to fay 
of eating; and finiſh my preſent panegyric upon 
it withba word ot advice to the glutton. And I 
aſſure him, as hard a doctrine as he may think it, 
that cramming is not the chief end of man: I muſt 
alſo iniorm him, that, upon diligent ſearch, he 
will find a thing within him called the mind, which 
_ ought to be fed as well as his belly, and yet has 
lain long ſtarved and neglected; and, in fine, I 
muſt defire him, while he is wholly taken up in 
cultivating the life and genius of a pig, not to for- 
get altogether that he has an human tace, and had 
once a human ſhape. Lord Gormond will, I 
hope, take this hint; and preſently difaifs, at 
leaſt, half a dozen of his twenty cooks, and not 
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overload his limbs at every meal, as he does; {5 
as they cannot carry him from table without the: 
aſſiſtance of ten ſervants. 
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A STRIKING Pick or HISTORY. 


{By MR. BROOKE, 


EDWARD the Third, after the battle of Creſſy, 
laid ſiege to Calais. He had fortified his 
camp in ſo impregnable a manner, that all the 
efforts of France proved ineffectual to raiſe the 
ſiege, or throw ſuccours into the city. The citi- 
zens, however, under the conduct of Count Vienne, 
their gallant Governor, made an admirable de- 
ſence. Day after day the Engliſh effetted many 
a breach, which they repeatedly expetted to ſtorm 
by morning; but, when morning appeared, they 
wondered to behold new ramparts raiſed, nightly 
cretted out of the ruins which the day had made. 
France had now put the ſickle into her ſecond 
izarveſt ſince Edward, with his victorious army, 
lat down before the town. The eyes of all Europe 
were intent on the iſſue. The Engliſh made their 


approaches and attacks without remiſſion ; but the 


©111Zens were as obſtinate in repelling all their 

efforts, | | | : 29 5 
At length, famine did more for Edward than 

411115. After the citizens had devoured the lean 


founda- 
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foundations and rubbiſh in ſearch of vermin.— 
They fed on boiled leather and the weeds of ex- 
4 gardens, and a morſel of damaged corn 
was accounted a matter of luxury. 

In this extremity they reſolved to attempt the 
enemy's camp. They boldly ſallied forth; the 
Engliſh joined battle; and, after a long and deſ- 
perate engagement, Count Vienne was taken pri- 
ſoner; and the citizens, who ſurvived the ſlaughter, 
retired within their gates. 

On the captivity of the Governor, the com- 

mand devolved upon Euſtace Saint Pierre, the 
mayor of the town, a man of mean birth, but of 
exalted virtue. | . | 

Euſtace now found himſelf under the neceſſity 
of capitulating, and offered to deliver to Edward 
the city, with all the poſſeſſions and wealth of the 
inhabitants, provided he permitted them to depart 
with life and liberty. | 5 ” 

As Edward had long ſince expected to aſcend 
the throne of France, he was exaſperated, to the 
laſt degree, againſt theſe people, whole ſole valour 
had defeated his warmeſt hopes; he therefore de- 
_ termined to take an exemplary revenge, though he 
wiſhed to avoid the imputation of cruelty. He 
anſwered, by Sir Walter Mauny, that they all 
deferved capital puniſhment, as obſtinate traitors 
to him, their true, and natural Sovereign. That, 
however, in his wonted clemency, he conſented 
to pardon the bulk of the plebeians, provided they 
would deliver up to him fix of their principal ci- 
tizens, with halters about their necks, as victims 
of due atonement for that ſpirit of rebellion with 
which they had * the vulgar herd. 1 

C2 - 1 
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All the remains of this deſolate city were con- 


vened in the great ſquare, and, like men arraigned 
at a tribunal from whence there was no appeal, 


expected, with beating hearts, the ſentence of their 


conqueror. 

When Sir Walter had declared his meſlage, 
conſternation and pale diſmay was impreſſed on 
every face. Each looked upon death as his own 
inevitable lot; for, how ſhould they defire to be 
ſaved at the price propoſed? whom had they to 
deliver, ſave parents, brothers, kindred, or valiant 
neighbours, who had ſo often expoſed their lives 
in their defence? To a long and dead filence, 
deep ſighs and groans ſucceeded; till Euſtace Saint 

Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, thus ad- 
dreſſed the aflembly 5 | 


My friends, we are brought to great ſtraits 


this day. We mult either ſubmit to the terms of 
our cruel and enſnaring conqueror, or yield up 


our tender infants, our wives, and chaſte daugh- 


ters to the bloody and brutal luſts of the violating 
ſoldiery. . 

»Wo well know what the tyrant intends, by 
his ſpecious offers of mercy. It will not ſatiate 
his vengeance to make us merely miſerable, he 
would alſo make us criminal, he would make us 
contemptible; he will grant us life on no condi- 
tion, ſave that of our being unworthy of it. 


„Look about you, my friends, and fix your 


eyes on the perſons whom you wiſh to deliver up 
as the victims of your own ſafety. Which of theſe 


would ye appoint to the rack, the axe, or the hal- 


ter? Is there any here who has not watched for 
you, who has not fought for you, who has not 
1 1 bled 
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bled for you? who, through the length of this in- 
veterate ſiege, has not ſuffered fatigues and miſe- 
ries, a thouſand umes worſe than death, that you 

and yours might ſurvive to days of peace and pro- 
ſperity? Is it your preſervers, then, whom you 
would deſtine to deſtruttion? you will not, you 
cannot do it. Juſtice, honour, humaniiy, make 
ſuch a treaſon impollible. 

Where then is our reſource ? is there any ex- 
pedient leſt, whereby we may avoid guilt and in- 
famy on the one hand, or the deſolation and hor- 
rors of a ſacked city on the other? There is, my 
friends, there is one expedient leit; a gractuus, an 
excellent, a God-like expedient ! Is there any here 
to whom virtue is dearer than lite? let him offer 
himſelf an oblation for the latety of his people! 
he ſhall not fail of a bleſſed approbation from that 
power, who offered up his only Son tor the ſalva- 
tion of mankind.” 

He ſpoke—but a univerſal flence enſued. — 
Fach man looked around jor the example of that 
virtue and magnanimity in others, which all with- 
ed to approve in themſelves, though they wanted 
the reſolution. 

At length Saint Pierre reſumed—* It had been 
| bale in me, my fellow citizens, to propoſe an 
matter of damage to others, which 1 myſelt had 
not been willing to undergo in my own perſon. 
But I held it ungenerous to deprive any man of 
that preference and eſtimation which might attend 
a fr offer, on ſo ſignal an occaſion. For I doubt 
not but there are many here as ready, nay more 
zealous of this martyrdom than I can be, however 
modeſty and the fear of imputed oſtentation may 

with- 
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with-hold them from being ſoremoſt in exhibiting 


their merits. 

Indeed, the ſtation to which the captivity of 
Lord Vienne has unhappily raiſed me, imparts a 

ht to be the firſt in giving my life for your 
_ I give it freely, I give it chearfully; who 
comes next? 

Your ſon! exclaimed a youth, not yet come to 
maturity.— Ah, my child! cried Saint Pierre, I 
am, then, twice ſacrificed — But, no—lI have ra- 
ther begotten thee a ſecond time —Thy years arc 
few but full, my fon! the victim of virtue has 


| reached the utmoſt and final purpoſe of mortality. 


Who next, my friends?—This is the hour of 


heroes.”—Y our kinſman, cried John de Aire! 


Your kinſman, cried James Wiſſant! Your kinſ- 
man, cried Peter Willant Ah, exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, burſting into tears, "_y was I not 
a citizen of Calais? 

The ſixth victim was ſtill wanting, but was 
quickly ſupplied by lot, from numbers who were 
now emulous of ſo ennobling an example. 
The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir 
Walter. He took the ſix priſoners into his cuſto- 
dy. He ordered the gates to be opened, and gave 
charge to his attendants to condutt the remaining 
citizens, with their families, through the camp of 
the Engliſh. 

Before they departed, however, they deſired 


| permiſſion to take their laſt adieu of their deli- 


verers—What a parting, what a ſcene! They 
_ crouded with their wives and children about Saint 
Pierre and his fellow-priſoners. They embraced, 


ey chang round, n fell of ns before them. 
| They 
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They groaned, they wept aloud; and the joint 
clamour of their mourning paſſed the gates of the 
city, and was heard throughout the camp. 

The Engliſh, by this time, were appriſed of what 
paſſed within Calais. They heard the voice of 
lamentation, and their ſouls were touched with 
compaſſion : each of the ſoldiers prepared a por- 
tion of their own victuals to welcome and enter- 
tain the half ſamiſhed inhabitants; and they load- 
ed them with as much as their preſent weakneſs 
was able to bear, in order to ſupply them with ſuſ- 
tenance by the way. 

At length, Saint Pierre and his ſellow. victims 
appeared, under the conduct of Sir Walter and a 
guard. All the tents of the Engliſh were inſtantly 


emptied. The ſoldiers poured from all parts and 


arranged themſelves on each fide, to behold, to 
contemplate, to admire this little band of patriots, 


as they paſſed. They bowed down to them on all 


ſides. They murmurred their applauſe of that 
virtue, which they could not but revere, even in 


enemies. And they regarded thoſe ropes, which 


they had voluntarily aſſumed about their necks, as 

enſigns of greater dignity than that of the Britiſh 
Garter. 

As ſoon as they had reached the preſence, 

1 are theſe the principal 

inhabitants of Calais? They are, ſays Mauny, they 

are not only the principal men of Calais, they are 


the principal men of France, my Lord, if virtue 


has any ſhare 1n the att of ennobling. Were they 
delivered peaceably, ſays Edward; was there no 
reſiſtance, no commotion, among the people? Not 


in the leaſt, my Lord; the people would all have 


periſhed, 
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periſhed, rather than have delivered the leaſt of 


theſe to vour Majeſty. They are ſelf-delivered, c 
ſelſ- devoted, and come to offer up their ineſlima- 7 
ble heads as an ample equivalent for the ranſom 4 
J of thouſands. | | 
| Edward was ſecretly piqued at his reply of Sir E 
ä Walter's, but he knew the privilege of a Britiſh t 
ſubject, and ſuppreſſed his reſentment, Expe- t 
rience, ſays he, hath ever ſhewn that lenity only 
ſerves to invite people to new crimes. Severity, 
at times, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to deter ſub- h 
Jets into ſubmiſſion by puniſhment and example. r 
Go, he cried to an officer, lead theſe men to exe- 1 
cution. Your rebellion, continued he, addreſſing t 
himſelf to Saint Pierre, your rebellion againſt me, | 
the natural heir of your crown, is higluy aggra- 5 
vated by your preſent preſumption and affront of 2M 


my power.—* We have nothing to aſk of your 
Majelty, ſaid Euſtace, ſave what you cannot re- 
fuſe us. - What 1s that ?2 Your efteem, my 
Lord,” ſaid Euſtace, and went out with his com- 
anions. | 

At this inſtant a ſound of triumph was heard 
throughout the camp. The Queen had juſt ar- 
rived with a powertul reinforcement of thoſe gal- 
lant ſoldiers, at the head of whom ſhe had con- 
queres Scotland: and taken their King captive. 

Sir Walter Mauny flew to receive her Majeſty, 
and briefly informed her of the particulars reſpett- 

ing the ſix victims. 

As ſoon as ſhe had been 3 to Edward 
and his court, ſhe deſired a private audience.— 
60 My Lord, ſaid ſhe, the queſtion J am to enter 
pou is not touching the lives of a few mechanics; 

it 
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it reſpects a matter more eſtimable than the lives 
of all the natives of France; it reſpects the ho- 
nour of the Engliſh nation, it reſpetis the glory 


of my Edward, my huſband, my king. 


„ You think you have ſentenced ſix of your 
enemies to death. No, my Lord, they have ſen- 
tenced themſelves, and their execution would be 
the execution of their own orders, not the orders 
of Edward. | 

They have behaved themſelves worthily, they 
have behaved themſelves greatly; I cannot but 
reſpect, while I envy, while I hate them, for leav- 
ing us no ſhare in the honour of this action, ſave 


that of granting a poor, an indiſpenſable pardon. 


« I admit they have deſerved every thing that 
is evil at your hands. They have proved the moſt 
inveterate and efficacious of your enemies. They 


alone have withſtood the rapid courſe of your con- 


queſts, and have with-held from you the crown to 
which you were born. Is it therefore that you 


would reward them? that you would gratily their 


deſires, that you would indulge their ambition, 


and enwreath them with everlaſting glory and ap- 


plauſe ? | 

« But, if ſuch a death would exalt mechanics 
over the fame of the moſt illuſtrious heroes, how 
would the name of my Edward, with all his triumphs 
and honours, be tarmiſhed thereby! would it not 
be ſaid that magnanimity and virtue are grown 
odious in the eyes of the Monarch of Britain? and 


that the objects, whom he deſtines to the puniſn- 


ment of felons, are the very men who deſerve the 
praiſe and eſteem of mankind? The ſtage on which 


they ſhould ſuffer, would be to them a ſtage of 


D d huonour, 


i 


honour, but a ſtage of ſhame to Edward, a re- 
proach to his conqueſts, a dark and indelible diſ- 
grace to his name. 


« No, my Lord, let us rather Jifappoint the 
ſaucy 0 of theſe burghers, who wiſh to in- | 


veſt themſelves with glory at our expence. We 


cannot, indeed, wholely deprive them of the merit 


of a ſacrifice fo nobly intended, but we may cut 
them ihort of their deſires; in the place of that 
death by which heir glory would be confummate, 
let us bury them under gifts, let us put them to 
ſhame with praiſes; we ſhall thereby defeat them 
of that popular opinion which never fails to attend 
thoſe who ſuffer in the cauſe of virtue.” 

« I am convinced; you have prevailed; be it 
fo, cried Edward, prevent the execution; have 
them inſtantly before us!“ 

They came, when the Queen, with an aſpect 
and accents diffuſing ſweetneſs, thus beſpoke them : 

„Natives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, 
ye have put us to vaſt expence of blood and trea- 
ſure in the recovery of our juſt and natural inhe- 
ritance; but you acted up to the beſt of an erro- 


neous judgment, and we admire and honour in 


you that valour and virtue by which we are fo 
long kept out of our rightful poſſeſſions. 

Lou noble burghers, you excellent citizens! 
though you were tenfold the enemies of our per- 


ſon and our throne, we can feel — on our 


part, ſave reſpect and affection for you. You have 


been ſuffciently teſted. We looſe your chains, 


we ſnatch you from the ſcaffold, and we thank you 
tor that leſſon of humiliation which you teach us, 
hen you ſhew us that excellence is not of blood, 

of 
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of title, or ſtation; that virtue gives a dignity ſu- 
perior to that of Kings ; ; and chat thole, whom 
the Almighty inſpires with ſentiments hke yours, 
are juſtly and eminently raiſed above all human 
diſtinctions. 

« You are now free to depart to your kinsfolk, 
your countrymen, to all thoſe whoſe lives and li- 
berties you have ſo nobly redecmed, provided you 
refuſe not to carry with you the due tokens of bur 
eſteem. 

« Yet we would rather bind you to | ourſelves by 
ev very endearing obligation; and for this purpoſe, 
we offer to you your choice of the gilts and ho- 
nous that Edward has to beſtow. Rivals for fame, 
but always friends to virtue, we with that England 
were entitled to call you her ſons.” 

„Ah, my country! exclaimed Saint Pierre, it 
is now that I tremble for you. Edward could 
only win your cities, but Philippa conquers hearts.” 

Brave Saint Pierre, ſaid the Queen, where- 
fore look you ſo dejected?“ — Ah, madam! re- 
plied Saint Pierre, when I meet with ſuch another 
opportunity of dying, I ſhall not regret that I fur- 
viwed this day. * 


E bb b. l b c hne 
I 
| W ILL. and John at a Plumber's once happen d 
to ſtop, 
Where a Tully's head ſtood in the front of the ſhop; 


Will. cries out, © O that I had ſuch a head!” 


_ * You have, replies John, for, —behold it is lead. 
F‚iÜ ↄↄ EPLTAPFH 
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EPITAPH on Miss TAYLOR, a celebrated 


beauty, who died April 1659, aged 17 years. 


READER, didſt thou but know what ſacred duſt 
; Thou tread'ſt upon, thoud'ſt judge thyſeltunjuſt; 

Should'it thou neglett a ſhower of tears to pay, 
To waſh the ſin of thy own feet away. 

That Actor in the play, who looking down 
When he ſhould cry, O heaven'—was FO” a 
clown, 

And guilty ſoleciſm might have 

Applauſe for ſuch an action o'er this grave. 

Here lies a piece of heaven, and heaven one day 
Will ſend the beſt in heaven to fetch't away. 
Truth is, this lovely virgin from her birth 

| Became a conſlant ftrife twixt heaven and earth: 
Both claim d her, pleaded for her; either cry'd 
The child 1s mine; at length they did divide: 
Heaven took her foul: the earth her corpſe did ſeize, 
Yet not in lee, ſhe only holds by leaſe ; 

With this proviſo—when the Judge ſhall call, 
Earth ſhall give up her ſhare, and] heav en have al. 


To Miss | 


| powdering her HAIR. 


Braurv appears, my ſweeteſt AY 
| Beſt in its native charms array d: 


Nor 


neee 
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Nor can that foreign borrow'd grace, 

Add beauty to your lovely face. 

Your charms much brighter would appear, 
Without addition to your hair; 

Or did you think your locks too bright, 
And fear'd to dazzle every fight? 

Your cares were vain, you charm us ſtill, 
And make us ſlaves againſt our will. 

So Jove, or gold, or iwan, or dove, 
Still 1s divine, and hl 1 is Jove. 5 
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= A NoRkTHERN pair, we'll wave . the name, - 

- Rich, young, and not unknown to tame, 
When firſt the nuptial ſtate they try'd, 

With poets' gods 1n pleaſure vy'd. 

New to the mighty charm, they feel 

A joy that all their looks reveal. 

We love whate er has pow'r to pleaſe, 

So nature's antient law decrees; 

And thus the pair, while each had pow'r 

To bleſs the fond, ſequeſter'd hour, 

With mutual love enraptur'd glow, 

And love in kind complaiſance ſhow. 

But when familiar charms no more 

Inſpire the bliſs they gave before, 

Each leſs delighting, leſs was lov 2 

Now this, now v that was diſapprov d; 
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Some trifling fault, which love conceal'd, 


Indiff rence ev'ry day reveal'd. 
Complaiſance flies, neglect ſucceeds, 
Neglett diſdain and hatred breeds. 
The wiſh to pleaſe forſakes the breaſt, 
The with to rule has each poſſeſs'd. 
| Perpetual war, that wiſh to gain, 
They wage, alas! but wage in vain. 
Now hopes of conqueſt ſwell the heart 
No more—at length content to part. 
The rural ſeat, that filvan ſhade, 


Where firſt the nuptial vows were paid; 


That ſeat atteſts the dire intent, 
And hears the parting ſetilement. 
This houſe, theſe fields, my lady s own, 
Sir JOHN muſt ride to town alone. 
The chariot waits—they bid adieu; 
But ſtill the chariot waits in view. 
Tow tires with waiting, long in doubt, 
And lights a pipe and ſmokes it out— 
Myſterious! — this delay? 
The ſequel ſhall the cauſe diſplay. 
One lovely girl the lady bore, 
Dear pledge of joys ſhe taſtes no more; 
The father's, mother's darling, ſhe 
Now liſp'd and prattl'd at their knee. 
Sir JOHN, now riſing to depart, 
Turn'd to the darling of his heart, 
And cry'd, with ardour in his eye, 
Come, BE TSV, bid mamma good. by e. 
The lady, trembling, anſwer d, No— 
Go kiſs pappa, my BETSY go. 


Sir JOHN, the child ſhall live with me 


The child herſelf ſhall chuſe, ſaid he. 
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Poor BETsv look'd at each by turns, 
And each the ſtarting tear diſcerns. 


My lady aſks, with doubt and fear, 
Will you not live with me, my dear? 


Yes, half reſolv'd, reply'd the child, 
And, half ſuppreſs'd her tears, ſhe ſmil'd. 
Come, BETSY, cry'd Sir JOHN, you'll go, 
And live with dear pappa, I know. 
Yes, BETSY cry'd—The lady then 
Addreſs'd the wond'ring child again. 
The time to hve with both is o'er, 
This day we part to meet no more: 
Chuſe then—Here grief o'erflow'd her breaſt, 
And tears burſt out, too long ſuppreſt. 

The child, who tears and chiding join'd, 
Suppos'd pappa diſpleas'd, unkind ; 
And try'd, with all her little ſkill, 
To ſooth his oft relenting will. 
Do, cry'd the liſper, pappy, do 
Love dear mamma — Mamma loves you! 
Subdu'd the force of manly pride, 
No more his looks his heart bely'd; 

The tender tranſport forc'd its way ; 
They both conteſs'd each other's ſway; 
And prompted by the ſocial ſmart, 

Breaſt ruſh'd to breaſt, and heart to heart. 
Each claſp their BETSY o'er and o'er, 
And Tom drove empty from the door. 
Ye that have paſſions for a tear, 
_ Give nature vent, and drop it here 


THE | 
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THE EXPERIMENT. 


IRTUE and Vice, two mighty pow'rs, 


Who rule this motly world of ours, 
Diſputed once which govern'd beſt, 
And whoſe dependents molt were hleſt. 


A TALE. 


They reaſon d, rally'd, crack'd their Joxes, 


Succeeding much like other folks. 
Their logic waſted, and their wit, 
Nor one nor t'other wou'd ſubmit; 
But both the doubtful point conſent 
To clear, by fair experiment : 

For this ſome mortal, they declare, 
By turns ſhall both their bounty ſhare, 
And either's pow'r to bleſs him try'd, 
Shall then the long diſpute decide. 

On HoDGE they x, a country boor, 
As yet rough, ign'rant, carelels, poor 
Vice firſt exerts her pow'r to blefs, 
And gives him riches in excels, 
With gold ſhe ng him to lupply 
Each * wiſh of luxury; 

Hop grew at length . and great, 
And hv'd like miniſter of ſtate; 
He ſwore with grace, got nobly drunk, 
And kept in pomp his twentieth punk. 
One morning as in eaſy chair 
Hop; ſat with ruminating air; 

Vice, like a — fair and gay, 


thus was s heard to ſay— 


(Behind 
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(Behind her Virtue all the while 
Stood lily liſt'ning with a ſmile). 
Know, favour'd mortal, know that I 
The pleaſures of thy life ſupply ; 
I rais d thee from the clay built cell, 
Where want, contempt, and flav'ry dwel! ; 
And as each joy on earth is ſold, 
To purchaſe all, I gave thee gold; 
This made the charms of beauty thine, 
This bleſs'd thee with the joys of wine; 
This gave thee, in the rich repaſt, 
— Whatc'er can pleaſe the tutor'd taſte. 
Conſeſs the bleſſings I beſtow, _ 
And pay the grateful thanks you owe; 
My name * Vice —Cry'd HoDGE (and ſneer'd) 
Long be your mighty name rever'd ! | 
Forbid it, heav'n! thus bleſt by you, 
That I ſhou'd rob you of your due 
To wealth, twas you that made me heir, 
And gave, for which I thank you, CARE; 
Wealth brought me wine, 'tis paſt a doubt, 
And wine, ſee here's a leg! the couT. 
To wealth I owe my French ragout, 
And that each morn and might—I ſpue; 
This beauty brought, and with the dame 
The pox, a bleſt companion! came. 
And now, to ſhew how much I prize 
The joys which from your bounty riſe, 
Each coupled with ſo dear a brother, 
III give you one to take the other. — 
Avant, ble from whence you came, 
And thank your ſtars that I am lame, 
Enrag'd =T griev'd away ſhe flew, 
And all her gifts from Ho DOE withdrew. 


Ee Now, 


— Tn So — 


— r 


Void nel er to to Viee again. 
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Now, in his ſad repentant hour, 
Celeſtial Virtue try'd her pow'r; 
For wealth, content the goddeſs gave, 
Th' unenvy'd treaſure of the ſlave! 
From wild deſires {he fet him free, 
And fill'd his breaſt with charity; 


No more loud tumults riot breeds, 


And temperance gluttony ſucceeds. 


HoDGE, in his native cot at reſt, 
Now Virtue found and thus addreſs'd : 
Say, for 'tis yours by proof to know, 
Can Virtue give thee bliſs below ? 
Content my giſt, and temp'rance mine, 


And charity, tho' meek, divine 


Wich bluſbing cheeks, and kindling eyes, 
The man tranſported. thus replies : 

My goddeſs! on this favour'd head 

The life of life thy bleſſings ſhed ! 

My annual thouſands when I told, 

Inſatiate full I figh'd for gold; 

You gave content—a boundleſs ſtore! 


And, rich indeed! I ſigh'd no more.— 


With temp'rance came, delightful gueſt, 
Health—taſteful food, and balmy reſt ; 
With charity's ſeraphic flame 


Each generous ſocial pleaſure came, 


Pleaſures which in poſſeſſion riſe, 
And retroſpective thought ſupplies: 


Long to atteſt it may I hve, 


That all Vice promiſes, you give. 


Vice heard, and {wore that HoDGE for hire 


Had giv'n his verdi& like a liar : 
And Virtue, turning with diſdain, 


STORY 
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STORY or Ms. WILSON. 


AN eminent merchant in the city, whoſe real 
name [I ſhall conceal under that of Wilſon, 

was married to a lady of conſiderable fortune and 
more merit. They lived happily together tor 
ſome years, with nothing to diſturb them but the 
want of children. The Lulbend, who ſaw himſelf 
richer every day, 2 impatient for an heir; and 
as time rather leſſened than increaſed the hopes 
of one, he became by degrees indifferent, and at 


laſt averſe to his wiſe. This change in his affec- 
tions was the heavieſt affliction to her; yet ſo 


entle was her diſpoſition, that ſhe reproached 

im only with her tears; and ſeldom with thoſe, 
but when upbraidings and ill- uſage made her un- 
able to reſtrain them. 

It is a maxim with ſome married philoſophers, 
that the tears of a wife are apt to waſh away pity 
from the heart of a huſband. Mr. Wilſon will 

don me if I rank him, at that time, among theſe 
philoſophers. He had lately hired a lodging in 


the country, at a {mall diſtance from town, whi- 


ther he uſually retired in the evening, to avoid (as 

he called it) the perſecutions of his wife. 

In this cruel ſeparation, and without complaint, 
the paſſed away a twelvemonth; ſeldom ſeeing 
him be when buſineſs required his attendance at 

home, and never * with him. At the end 


© 


of 
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of which time, however, his behaviour, in ap- 
pearance, grew kinder; he ſaw her oftener, and 
began to ſpeak to her with tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion. | 

One morning, after he had taken an obliging 
leave of her, to paſs the day at his country lodging, 


ſhe paid a viſit to a friend at the other end of the 
town; and ſtopping in her way home at a thread. ev 
ſhop in a bye-ſtreet near St. James's, ſhe ſaw Mr. Wa 
Wilſon crofling the way, and afterwards knocking WC 
at the door of a genteel houſe overt againſt her, ha 
which was opened by a ſervant in livery, and im- dc 
mediately ſhut, without a word being ſpoken. As af 
the manner of his entrance, and her not knowing 1 
he had an acquaintance in the ſtreet, a little alarm - re 
ed her, ſhe inquired of the ſhop- woman if ſhe knew {c 
the gentleman who lived in the oppoſite houſe. 
** You have juſt ſeen him go in, madam,” replied fo 
the woman. His name is Roberts, and a mighty to 
good gentleman, they ſay, he is. His lady —At c\ 
thoſe words Mrs. Wilſon changed colour; and 1n- ir 
terrupted her“ His lady, madam '—1I thought h 
that— Will you give me a glaſs of water! This Ic 
walk has ſo tired me—Pray give me a glaſs of wa- — 
ter am quite faint with fatigue.” The good W 
woman of the ſhop ran herſelf for the water, and | 
by the additional help of ſome hartſhorn that was C 
at hand, Mrs. Wilſon became, in appearance, to- 1 
lerably compoſed. She then * over the 


P 
threads ſhe wanted, and having deſired a coach 
might be ſend for, I believe, ſaid ſhe, you were T 
quite frightened to ſee me look IE; but I have c 

c 


walked a great way, and ſhould certainly have 


fainted if ] had not ſtepped into your ſhop.—But 
. you 
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ou were talking of the gentleman over the way, 

I fancied I knew him; but his name is Roberts, 
you ſay. Is he a married man, pray?“ „ The 
happieſt in the world, madam,” returned the 
thread- woman; * he is wondertully fond of chil- 
dren, and to his great joy his lady is now lying. in 
of her firſt child, which is to be chriſtened this 
evening; and as fine a boy, they ſay he is, as ever 
was ſeen.” At this moment, and as good fortune 
would have it, for the ſaving a ſecond doſe of 
hartſhorn, the coach that was ſent for came to the 
door; into which Mrs. Wilſon immediately ſtept, 
aſter heſitating an apology for the trouble ſhe had 
given; and in which coach we ſhall leave her to 
return home, in an agony of grief not to be de- 
ſcribed. . 

The readers of this little hiſtory have been in- 
formed that Mr. Wilſon had a country lodging, 
to which he was ſuppoſed to retire almoſt every - 
evening ſince his diſagreement with his wife; but 
in fact, it was to his houſe near St. James's that 
he conſtantly went. He had indeed hired the 
lodgings above-mentioned, but from another mo- 
tive than merely to ſhun his wife. The occaſion 
was this: = | 

As he was ſauntering one day through the bird- 
cage walk in the Park, he ſaw a young woman ſit. 
ing alone upon one of the benches, who, though 
plainly, was neatly dreſſed, and whole air and man- 
ner diſtinguiſhed her from the lower clals of wo. 
men. He drew nearer to her without being per- 
ceived, and ſaw in her countenance, which inno- 
cence and beauty adorned, the moſt compoled me- 
lancholy that can be imagined. He ſtood looking 

| | at 
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at her for ſome time; which ſhe at laſt perceiving, 
ſtarted from her ſeat in ſome confuſion, and endea- 


voured to avoid him. The fear of loſing her gave 


him courage to ſpeak to her. He begged pardon 
for diſturbing her, and excuſed his curioſity by her 
extreme beauty, and the melancholy that was mix- 
ed with it. 

It is obſerved by a very wiſe author, whoſe 


name [I have forgot, that a woman's heart is never 


ſo brim · full of affliction, but a little flattery will in- 
ſinuate itſelf into a corner of it; and, as Wilſon 
was a handſome fellow, with an eaſy addreſs, the 
lady was ſoon perſuaded to replace herſelf upon the 
bench, and to admit him at her ſide. Wilſon, who 
was really heart. ſtruck, made her a thouſand pro- 
teſtations of eſteem and friendſhip; conjuring her 
to tell him if his fortune or ſervices could contri- 
bute to her . and vowing never to leave 


her, till ſhe made him acquainted with the cauſe of 
her concern. 
Here a ſhort auſe enſued; and, after a deep 


h and a ſtream of tears, the lady began thus: 

6 If, Sir, you are the gen ntleman your appear- 
ance ſpeaks = to be, I ſhall thank heaven that I 
have found you. I am the unfortunate widow of 
an officer who was killed at Dettingen. As he 
was only a Lieutenant, and his commiſſion all his 
fortune, I married him againſt a mother's conſent, 
for which ſhe has diſclaimed me. How I loved 
him, or he me, as he is gone for ever from me, I 


ſhall forbear to mention, though I am unable to 


forget. At my return to England (for I was the 


conſtant follower of his FO I obtained, 2 
i lome 


in Pall-Mall; but how ſhall I tell you, Sir, the 
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ſome difficulty, the allowance of a ſubaltern's wi- 
dow, and took lodgings at Chelſea. 
In this retirement I wrote to my mother, ac- 
uainting her with my loſs and poverty, and de- 
fring her forgiveneſs for my diſobedience ; but the 
cruel anſwer I received from her determined me, 


at all events, not to. trouble her again. 


lived upon this flender allowance with all 
imaginable thrift, till an old officer, a friend of m 


_ huſband's, diſcovered me at church, and made me 


a viſit. To this gentleman's bounty I have long 
been indebted for an annuity of twenty pounds, 
in 2 payments. As he was pundtual in 
theſe payments, which were always made me the 


morning they became due, and yeſterday, being 


quarter-day, I wondered I neither ſaw him or 


heard from him. Early this morning I walked 


from Chelſea to enquire for him at his lodgings 


news I learnt there!—This friend! this generous 


and diſintereſted friend! was killed yeſterday in a 


duel in Hyde-Park.” She ſtopt here to give vent 
to a torrent of tears, and then proceeded. * I 


was fo ſtunned at this intelligence that I knew not 
 whither to go. Chance more than choice brought 


me to this place; where if I have found a bene- 
factor and indeed, Sir, I have need of one—I_ 


| ſhall call it the happieſt accident of my life.” 


The widow ended her ſtory, which was literally 


true, in ſo engaging and intereſting a manner, that 


Wilſon was gone an age in love in a few minutes. 


He thanked her for the confidence ſhe had placed 


in him, and ſwore never to defert her. He then 
requeſted the honour of attending her home, to 


which 


0 
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which ſhe readily conſented, walking with him 10 


Buckingham-gate, where a coach was called, which) 


conv eyed them to Chelſea. Wilſon dined with her 


that day, and took lodgings in the ſame houſe, cal- 
ling himſelf Roberts, and a ſingle man. Theſe 
were the lodgings I have mentioned before; where, 
by unbounded generoſity and conſtant alſiduities. 
he triu:nphed in a few weeks over the honour of 
this fair widow. 

I ſhall ſtop a moment here, to caution thoſe vir- 
tuous widows who are my readers, againſt too haſty 
a diſbelief of this event. It they pleaſe to conſider 
the ſituation of this lady, with poverty to alarm, 

ratitude to incite, and a handloine fellow to in- 
1 they will allow that, in a world near ſix 
thouſand years old, one ſuch inſtance of frailty, 
even in a young and beautiful widow, may poſſibly 
have happened. But to go on with my ſtory. 

The effects of this intimacy were ſoon viſible in 
the lady's ſhape; a circumſtance that greatly added 


to the happineſs of Wilſon. He determined to 


remove her to town; and accordingly took the 
houſe near St. James' s, where Mrs. Wilſon had 
ſeen him enter, and where his miſtreſs, who paſ- 
ſed in the neighbourhood for his wife, at that 
time lay-in. 

I return now to Mrs. Wilſon, whom we left 3 in 
a hackney-coach, going to her own houſe, in all 


the miſery of deſpair and jealouſy. 


In the morning her huſband returned ; 5 as 


his heart was happy, and without ſuſpicions of a 
diſcovery, he was more than uſually complaiſant to 
her. She received his civilities with her accuſtom- 


ed chearfulneſs; and, finding chat buſineſs would 


detain 
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detain him in the city for ſome hours, ſhe deter- 
mined, whatever diſtreſs it might occaſion her, to 
ay an immediate viſit to his miſtreſs, and to wait 
there till ſhe ſaw him. For this purpole ſhe or- 
dered a coach to be called, and in her hand ſomeſt 
undreſs, and with the moſt compoſed countenance, 
ſhe drove directly to the houſe. She enquired at 
the door if Mr. Roberts was within; and being 
anſwered no, but that he dined at home. {he aſked 
after his lady, and if ſhe was well enough to ſee 
company; rte that, as ſhe came a great way, 
and had buſinels with Mr. Roberts, ſhe ſhould be 
glad to wait for him in his lady's apartment. The 
ſervant ran immediately up ftairs, and as quickly 
returned with a meſſage from his mullreſs, that the 
would be glad to lee her. 
Mrs. Wilſon confeſſed that at that moment, 
notwithſtanding the reſolution the had taken, her 
ſpirits totally forſook her, and that ſhe followed 


the ſervant with her knees knocking together, and 


a face paler than death. She entered the room 
where the lady was ſitting, without remembering 
on what errand ſhe came; but the fight of ſo much 
beauty, and the elegance that adorned it, brought | 


_ every thing to her thoughts, and left ber with, no 


other power than to fling herſelt into a chair, from 


which ſhe inſtantly tell to the ground in a taining 


| 


The whole houſe was alarmed upon this occa- 


| fion, and every one buſied in aſſiſting the ſtranger; 


but molt of all the miſtreſs, who was indeed of a 


humane diſpoſition, and who, perhaps, had other 


thoughts to diſturb her than the mere teelings of 


_ humanity, Ina few minutes, however, and with 


: & © | the 
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the proper applications, Mrs. Wilſon began to re- 
cover. She looked round her with amazement at 
firſt, not recollecting where ſhe was; but ſeeing 
herſelf ſupported by her rival, to whoſe care ſhe 


was fo much obliged, and who in the tendereſt 


diſtreſs was enquiring how ſhe did, we felt herſelf 
relapſing into a ſecond fit. It was now that ſhe 


exerted all the courage ſhe was miſtreſs of, which, 
together with a flood of tears that came to her re- 


lief, enabled her (when the ſervants were with- 
drawn) to begin as follows: 


«+ am indeed, madam, an unfortunate woman, 


and ſubject to theſe fits; but will never again be 
the occaſion of trouble in this houſe. You are a 


lovely woman, and deſerves to be happy in the 
| beſt of huſbands. I have a huſband too; but his 


affections are gone from me. He is not unknown 


to Mr. Roberts, though unfortunately I am. It 
was for his advice and aſſiſtance that I made this 


viſit; and, not finding him at home, I begged 


admittance to his lady, whom I longed to ſee and 
to converſe with.” © Me, madam!” anſwered 


Mis. Roberts, with ſome emotion,“ had you heard 


any thing of me?” „That you were ſuch a8 I 
have found you, madam, replied the ſtranger, 


and had made Mr. Roberts happy in a fine boy. 
May I ſee him, madam? I ſhall love him for his 


father's ſake.” His father, madam! returned the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, his father did you ſay? I 
am miſtaken then; I thought you had been a 
ſtranger to him.” © To his perſon, I own, ſaid 
Mrs. Wilſon, but not to his charafter; and there- 
fore I ſhall be fond of the little creature. If it 
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15 not too much trouble, madam, I beg to be 
obliged.” 

The importunity of thus requeſt, the fainting at 
firſt, and the ſettled concern of this unknown viſi- 
tor, gave Mrs. Roberts the molt alarming fears. 
She had, however, the preſence of mind to go 
herſelf for the child, and to watch, without wit- 


neſſes, the behaviour of the tcanger. Mrs. Wil- 


ſon took him in her arms, and burlting into tears, 
ſaid, © Tis a ſweet boy, madam; would I had 
ſuch a boy! had he been mine, I had been happy!“ 
With theſe words, and in an agony of grief and 
tenderneſs, which ſhe endeavoured to reſtrain, ſhe 
kiſſed the child, and returned him to his mother. 
It was happy for that lady that ſhe had an ex- 
cuſe to leave the room. She had ſeen and heard 
what made her ſhudder for herſelt; and it was not 
till ſome minutes, atter having delivered the in- 


fant to its nurſe, that ſhe had reſolution enough to 


return. They both ſeated themſelves again, and 
a melancholy ſilence followed tor ſome time, At 
laſt Mrs. Roberts began thus : 
** You are unhappy, madam, that you have no 
child; I pray heaven that mine be not a grief to 


me. 'But I conjure you, by the goodneſs that ap- 
youre in you, to acquaint me with your ſtory. 


erhaps it concerns me; I have a prophetic heart 
that tells me it does. But whatever I may ſuffer, 
or whether I live or die, I will be juſt to you. 
Mrs. Wilſon was ſo aſſected with this genero- 
ſity, that ſhe poſſibly had diſcovered herſelf, if a 
loud knocking at the door, and immediately after 


it the entrance of her huſband into the room, had 


not prevented her. He was moving towards his 
ö miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, when the 


ſight of her viſitor fixed him to a ſpot, and ſtruck 
him with an aſtoniſhment not to be deſcribed. The 


eyes of both ladies were at once rivetted to his. 


which ſo increaſed his confuſion, that Mrs. Wil- 
ſon, in pity to what he felt, and to relieve her 
companion, ſpoke to him as follows: © I do not 
wonder, Sir, that you are ſurpriſed at ſeeing a per- 
fect ſtranger in your houſe; but my buſineſs is with 
the maſter of it; and, if you will oblige me with a 
hearing in another room, it will add to the civili- 
ties which your lady has entertained me with.” 
Wilſon, who expetted another kind of greeting 


from his wiſe, was ſo revived at her prudence, 


that his powers of motion began to return; and, 


quitting the room, he conducted her to a parlour 


below ſtairs. They were no ſooner entered into 


| this parlour, than the huſband threw himſelf into 
a chair, fixing his eyes upon the ground, while 


the wife addreſſed him in theſe words: 
How I have diſcovered your ſecret, or how 
the diſcovery has tormented me, I need not tell 


you. It is enough for you to know, that I am 


miſerable for ever. My buſineſs with you is ſhort ; 


I have only a queſtion to aſk, and to take a final 


leave of you in this world. Tell me truly then, 


as you ſhall anſwer it hereafter, if you have ſe- 


duced this lady under falſe appearances, or have 


fallen into guilt by the temptations of a wanton?” - 


* I ſhall anſwer you preſently, ſaid Wilſon; but 
firſt I have a queſtion for you. Am I diſcovered 
to her? And does ſhe know it is my wite I am 
now ſpeaking to?“ © No, upon my honour, ſhe 
replied: her looks were ſo amiable, and her be- 


haviour 
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naviour to me fo gentle, that I had no heart to 
diſtreſs her. If ſhe has gueſſed at what I am, it 

was only from the concern ſhe ſaw me in, which 
I could not hide from her.” You kave acted 
nobly then, returned Wilſon, and have opened 


my eyes at laſt to ſee and to admire you. And 


now, if you have patience to hear me, you ſhall 
know all.” 

He then told her of his firſt meeting with this 
lady, and ot every circumſtance that had happen- 


ed lince; concluding with his determinations to 


leave ber. and with a thouſand promiſes of fidelit 

to his wife, if ſhe generouſly conſented, after what 
had happened, to receive him as a huſband. 
© She mult conlent,” cried Mrs. Roberts, who at 
that moment opened the door, and burſt into the 
room; © ſhe mult conſent. You are her huſband, 
and may command it. For me, madam,” con- 


tinued ſhe, turning to Mrs. Wilſon, © he ſhall ne- 


ver ſee me more. I have injured you through 


| 3 but will atone for it to the utmoſt. He 
s your huſband, madam, and you muſt receive 


: = I have liſtened to what has paſſed, and am 


now here to join my entreaties with his, that you 
may be happy tor ever. 

To relate all that was ſaid upon this occaſion 
would make my ftory too long. Wilſon was all 
ſubmiſſion and acknowledgement ; the wife cried 
and doubted, and the widow vowed an eternal ſe- 


paration. To be as ſhort as poſſible, the harmony 


of the married couple was fixed from that day. 


The widow was handſomely provided for, and her 
child, at the requeſt of Mrs. Wilſon, taken home 


to her own. n where at the end ol a year ſhe 
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was ſo happy, after all her diſtreſſes, as to pre- 
ſent him with a ſiſter, with whom he 1s to divide 
his father's fortune. His mother retired into the 
country; and two years after was married to a 
gentleman of great worth; to whom, on his firſt 
propoſals to her, ſhe related every circumſtance of 
E ſtory. The boy pays her a viſit every year, 
and is now with his ſiſter upon one of theſe viſits. 
Mr. Wilſon is perfectly happy in his wite, and has 
ſent me, from his own hand, this moral to his 
+ That though prudence and generolity may not 
© always be ſufficient to hold the heart of a huſ- 


** band, yet a conſtant perſeverance in them will, 


* one time or other, moſt certainly regain it.” 
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Two LETTERS from MR. EVERARD, F. S. M. 


containing an ADVENTURE, of which he was 


2 witneſs, at the Quick-filver Mine of IpRA. 
Tranſlated from the Italian. 


DE AR Sin, 


T HE pleaſure I always take in writing to you 
wherever I am, and whatever doing, in ſome 
meaſure diſpels my preſent uneaſineſs; an uneaſi- 
neſs cauſed at once by the diſagreeable aſpett of 


every thing round me, and the more diſagreeable 
_ aurcumſtances of the Count Alberti, with whom 
55 | e . you 
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you were once acquainted. You remember him 


one of the gayeſt, moſt agreeable perſons at the 
Court of Vienna; at once the example of the 


men, and the favourite of the fair ſex. I often 


heard you repeat his name with eſteem, as one of 


the few that did honour to the preſent age; as 


poſſeſſed of generoſity and pity in the higheſt de- 
gree; as one who made no other uſe of fortune 
but to alleviate the diſtreſſes of mankind. That 
gentleman, Sir, I wiſh I could ſay, is now no 


more; yet, too unhappily for him, he exiſts, but 
in a ſituation more terrible than the moſt gloomy 


imagination can conceive. 


After paſſing through ſeveral parts of the Alps, 


and having viſited Germany, I thought I could 


not well return home without viſiting the Quick- 
ſilver mines of Idra, and ſeeing thoſe dreadful ſub- 
terranean caverns, where thouſands are condemned 
to reſide, ſhut out from all hopes of ever ſee 


the chearful light of the ſun, and obliged to toil 


out a miſerable life under the whips of imperious 


taſk-maſters. Imagine to yourſelf, an hole in the 
ſide of a mountain, of about five yards over; down 


this you are let, in a kind of bucket, more than 


an hundred fathoms, the proſpect growing ſtill more 
gloomy, yet ſtill widening as you deſcend. At 
length, after ſwinging in terrible ſuſpence for ſome 
time in this precarious ſituation, you at len 


reach the bottom, and tread on the ground, which, 
by its hollow ſound under your feet, and the re- 


verberations of the echo, ſeems thundering at 


every ſtep you take. In this gloomy and fright- 


ful ſolitude, you are enlightened by the feeble 


gleam of lamps, here and there diſpoſed, ſo 0 
LR that 
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that the wretched inhabitants of theſe manſions 
can go from one part to another without a guide. 
And yet, let me aſſure you, that though they, by 
cuſtom, could ſee objects very diſtinctly by theſe 
lights, I could ſcarce diſcern, for ſome time, any 
thing, not even the perſon who came with me to 
ſhew me theſe ſcenes of horror. 
From this deſcription, I ſuppoſe, you have but 
a diſagreeable idea of the place; yet let me aſſure 
you, that it is a palace, if we compare the hahi- 
tation with the inhabitants. Such wretches my 
eyes never yet beheld. The blackneſs of their 
viſages only ſerves to cover an horrid paleneſs, 
cauſed by the noxious qualities of the mineral they 
are employed 1n procuring. As they, in general, 
conſiſt of malefatiors condemned for life to this 
taſk, they are fed at the public expence; but they 
ſeldom conſume much proviſion, as they loſe their 
appetites in a {ſhort time; and commonly in about 
two years expire, from a total contraction of all 
the joints of the bod. 

In this horrid manſion I walked after my guide 
for ſome time, pondering on the ſtrange tyranny 
and avarice of mankind, when I was accoſted by 
a voice behind me, calling me by name, and en- 

uiring after my health with the moſt cordial aſ- 
. f-Qion I turned and ſaw a creature all black and 

hideous, who approached me, and with a moſt 
piteous accent demanding, © Ah! Mr. Everard, 
don't you know me!” Good God, what was my 
ſurprize, when, through the veil of his wretched- 
neſs, I diſcovered the features of my old and dear 
friend Alberti. I flew to him with affettum ; and 
after a tear of condolence, aſked how he came 

25 . | there? 
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there? To this he replied, that having fought a 
duel with a General of the Auſtrian infamrr, 

againſt the Emperor's command, and haviny If 
him for dead, he was obliged to fly into one of 

foreſts of Iſtria, where he was firſt taken, 
afterwards ſheltered by ſome banditti, who had 
long infeſted that quarter. With theſe he had 


lived for nine months, till, by a cloſe inveſtiture 


of the place in which they were concealed, an! 
after a very obſtinate reſiſtance, in which the 


greater part of them were killed, he was taken ant 


carried to V:cnna, in order to be broke al:ve upon 


the wheel. However, upon arriving at the Capi- 


tal, he was quickly known, and ſeveral of the 
aſſociates of his accuſation and danger witneſſing 


his innocence, his puniſhment of the rack was 
changed into that of perpetual confinement and 


labour in the mines of Idra; a ſentence, in my 
opinion, a thouſand times worſe than death. 
As Alberti was giving me this account, a young 


woman came up to him, who at once I fone to be 


born for better fortune; the dreadful ſituation of 
the place was not able to deſtroy her beauty, and 


even in this ſcene of wretchedneſs, ſhe ſeemed to 


have charms to grace the moſt brilliant aſſembly. 


This lady was, in fact, daughter to one of the firſt 
families in Germany, and having tried every 
means to procure her lover's pardon without effect, 
was at laſt reſolved to ſhare his miſeries, as he 


could not relieve them. With him {he according- 


ly deſcended into theſe manſions from whence few 
of the living return; and with him the is con- 


tented to live, forgetting the gaieties of lite; 
with him to toil, deſpiſing the ſplendours of opu- 
Gg lence, 
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tence, and contented with the conſciouſneſs of 
her own conſtancy. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
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MY aft to you was expreſiive, and perhaps tow 


much ſo, of the gloomy ſituation of my mind. 


TI own the deplorable ſituation of the worthy man 


deſcribed in it, was enough to add double ſeve- 
rity to the hideous manſion. At preſent, how- 


ever, I have the happineſs to inform you, that I 


was ſpettator of the moſt affecting ſcene I ever ye: 
beheld. Nine days after I had written my laſt, a 
perſon came poſt from Vienna to the little village 
near the mouth of the greater ſhaft. He was ſoon 
after followed by a ſecond, and he by a third. 
Their firſt enquiry was after the unfortunate 


Count; and I happening to over-hear the de- 


mand, gave them the beſt information. Two of 
theſe were the brother and couſin of the lady, the 
third was an intimate friend and fellow-ſoldier to 
the Count: they came with his pardon, which had 


been procured by the General with whom the duel 


had been fought, and who was perfectly recovered 
from his wounds. I led them with all the expe- 


dition of joy down to his dreary abode, and pre- 


ſented 


5 


wife, or a ſcolding wife; 
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fented to him his friends, and informed him of the 
happy change in his circumſtances. It would be 
impoſſible to deſcribe the joy that brightened upon 
his grief-worn countenance; nor was the young 
lady's e:notion leſs vivid at ſeeing her triends, and 
hearing of her huſband's freedom. Some hours 
were employed in mending the appearance ot this 
ſaitliful couple, nor could 1 without a tear behold 
him taking leave of the former wretched com- 


panions of his toil. To one he lelt his mattock, 


to another his working-cloaths, to a third his Intle 


| houſhold utenſils, ſuch as were neceilary tor him 


in that ſituation. We ſoon emerged trom the 
mine, where he once again reviſited the light of 
the ſun, that he had totally deſpaired of ever ſee- 
ing. A poſt-chaile and four were ready the next 
morning to take them to Vienna, where I am 


fince intormed by a letter from himſelt, they are 
returned. The Empreſs has again taken him 
into favour; his fortune and rank are reſtored; 


and he and his fair partner now have the pleal- 
ing ſatisfattion of feeling happineſs with double 
reliſh, as they once knew what it was to be mi- 
ſerable. „„ ig 
I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 


r . ar bah 
A LOVING WIFE pEscRIBED. 
H ARD is the lot of that man who is plagued 


with a wanton wife, a NN wife, a drunken 
ut it is better to have a 


G g 2 wanton, 
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wanton, jealons, drunken, or ſcolding wife, nay, 
I may fa, all together, than to be yoked to a 
loving wife. The wanton wife will let the poor 


man wear his horns on his head with peace and 


quiet, it he'll give her no interruption in planting 
them there. The jealous wife will ceaſe upbraid- 


ing while her deary is fixt to her apron: ſtring. 
The drunken wite is at leaſt ſober when ſhe wakes 


in the morning; and the ſcolding wife, we may 
ſuppoſe, is filent when ſhe is aſleep. But the 


loving wile torments her unfortunate helpmate 


morning, noon, and night; nay, and all night 


_ too. 


When my dear partner, who, I may fay, is the 
moſt loving of her ſex, firſt wakes in the morn- 
ing, if ſhe finds me aſleep, ſhe ſeldom fails of let- 


ting me know that ſhe thinks I have had reſt 
enough, and that to fleep much is not good for 
me. If I happen to be awake when ſhe firſt opens 


her eyes, ſhe will not ſuffer me to get up, inſiſting 


I mult take another nap, for ſhe is ſure I have had 


but an indifferent night. When we get to break- 
faſt, if I chooſe toaſt, it is ten to one but ſhe finds 


1t gave me the heart-burn the day before, and then 
1 muſt eat bread and butter; if I chooſe the lat- 


ter, it is the ſame odds but I am obliged to eat 


Vorkſhire muffin, becauſe ſhe well knew I was 


fond of it. Sometimes ſhe turns down my cup 
herſelf after the ſirſt diſh, becauſe ſhe fancies my 


hand ſhakes, and tea is nervous. At other times 
I am ſwilled with halſ-pint after half-pint, as ſhe 


conceives I ate too wuch ſupper over night, and 


tea is good for digeſtion. One time I am poiſoned 


with brandy in me diſh, at another with ſafſron, 


though 
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though ſhe knows I deteſt them both ;—but it is 
good for me, ſhe ſays. | 

It I happen to come home any ſhort time before 
dinner, Iam obliged to ſwallow down a large diſh 
of chocolate, and to eat a ſaucer of dry toaſt, 


though perhaps I was juſt come from the coffee- 


houſe, to keep the wind off my ſtomach; and I am 
in great luck that a pint baſon of peaſe-foup, in 
which a ſpoon will ſtand upright, is not ſet betore 


* 


me, by way of whet to my appetite. Though m 


loving tormentor may have thus crammed me like 
a turkey till the dinner makes its appearance upon 
the table, I am obliged to eat whatever ſhe puts 
on my plate, or ſhe is otherwiſe the moſt miſerable 


creature alive, and is ſure I am not well, which 


never fails of introducing the apothecary into the 
houſe, almoſt as ſoon as the cloth is taken aways 
And I have more than once, on ſuch an occaſion, 
ſuffered myſelt to be drenched with gallons of ca- 

momile tea, becauſe no remonſtrance could ſatisfy 
her but my ſtomach was out of order. III pre- 
ſume to help myſelt at table, my female Sancho 
Panſa phyſician is ready with her interdi&t to re- 
ſtrain me. If I call for ſmall-beer, perhaps my 


| ſweet loving wife thinks water better for me; and 


ſhould this have been my choice, it is great odds 


but the orders wine to be mixed with it, as it is 
too cold for my ſtomach alone. Do I go to hob 


or nob in white wine, I am probably told red 1s 
better for my nerves; and ſhould I mention red, 
ſhe would inſiſt white is better for my cold. When 


the deſert appears, though I am in general fond 


of fruit and ſweet-mcats, I almoſt tremble at the 
fight of it, for as the dear loving ſoul is fond of 
| : theſe 
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theſe things herſelf, ſhe thinks ſhe cannot give a 
ſtronger proof of her regard for me, than in mak. 


ing me eat what ſhe likes beſt. Accordingly, if 


ſhe takes a peach that appears to her remarkably 
, I am forced to finiſh what ſhe has half eat, 


though I prefer a nectarine. And however wiſh- _ 


fully I may caſt my eye upon any glaſs or ſaucer 
of {weet-meats, I am forced to reſiſt the tempta- 


tion, well knowing my loving taſter will ſupply 


me abundantly with her relicts ot thoſe things which 


the is ſure I am fond of. I muſt add too, that 
though the company cannot help ſmiling when 


ſhe loads my plate with jellies, I dare not retuſe 
my love's kindneſs, if ſhe declares they are admir- 
able, and ſhe is certain I ſhall like them. 

Her anxiety about my health, and her earneſt. 
neſs to pleaſe me, acts ſo vehemently _ her 
mind, that ſhe is never cool enough to Py ge what 
is the beſt for my conſtitution, or molt agreeable 


to my taſte. She is too intent upon the end to 


conſult well about the means. Hence my ſemale 


phyſician often proves the reverſe of the ſmoakers 


adage of TOBACCO Hic; for if I am well ſhe'll 
make me ſick; if I am ſick ſhe don't make me 


well. And when ſhe is moſt induſtrious to prove 
ber love for me, I am frequently inclined to pre- 


fer envy, hatred, and malice to ſuch loving kind- 


neſs, and could heartily cry out with Captain Flaſh 


to the dear miſchief, © Oh! damn your love,” 
though I am convinced of the ſincerity of it. My 
eat coat, which I number among my belt Iriends, 


by ber means deſerves a place among my falſe ones. 
In diſtreſs, either from rain or iroſt, my good 
friend does me no ſervice, for my wife often hates 


a or eat 
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a great coat, I am ſo apt to take cold when I leave 
it off; and then I muſt weather every inclemency, 
and ſtand every ſhower of rain without it. When 
I am in no want of it, my good friend is ready 
with its kind office, and if my love ſhould take it 
into her head that I have at any time ſuffered for 
want of my great coat, I am forced to groan un- 
der the weight of it, even in the hot month of 
July. Her deſire to have me pleaſed will not let 
me ſee the play I admire, or viſit the friends which 
I like. Should I preſume to engage for myſelf, I. 
ſhalt find myſelf perhaps one of an agreeable party 
which ſhe knew before I ſhould be | Aves with in 
another place. And if I ſhould ſettle to ſee Gar- 


rick the next time he plays Lear, I am certain 


engaged by her to the new opera; and ſhe has 
procured tickets herſelf to be an agreeable furprize 
to me. As tothe playhouſes, indeed, I am afraid 
I ſhall never be ſuffered to enter their doors again, 
ſhe is fo terrified by the modern Mohawks, the 
Society for the Reformation of Manners, and the 
theatres, that ſhe would as ſoon truſt me to a cam- 


paign in Flanders, or among the Catawaws and 


Cherokees in North America, as at Drury Lane or 


What adds to my misfortunes is, that there is- 


no hopes of an alteration for the better. You 


may be ſure I have taken much pains to convince 
her, that though ſhe is the beſt of women, ſhe is 
the worſt of wives; that I would rather feel the 
ſevereſt effects of hate than her love. If ſhe was 


a termagant, I could make her a filent woman, 
and I could undertake to tame a ſhrew; but my 


dear tormentor is ſo meek, that ſhe weeps with- 
1 1 „ 
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out complaining, and pines in private with grief, 
if I oppoſe the moſt trifling circumſtance which 
ſhe judges for my good, or has conceived would 
-pleaſe me: ſhe imagines I have no love for her, 
if ſhe thinks I ſlight any inſtance of hers to me. 
After having ſuffered her to waſte herſelf almoſt 
to a ſkeleton, I have been reduced to the cruel 
neceſſity of giving way to her diſpoſition, and ſub- 
mitting a ſecond time to the go-cart and leading- 
| firing. And though I am the jeſt of all my 
friends, and the ſport of both ſexes, though I can 
neither eat, drink, ſleep, or wake as J pleaſe, 
though I muſt appear merry when I am hipt, and 
well when I am ill, keep company I don't like, and 
| ſcarce ever ſee my old acquaintance and friends; 
though I am to be purged, ſweated, and bliſtered 
in perfect health, I cannot fly from my perſecutor, 
as my love is at leaſt equal to hers, and I am con- 


tent to bear the weakneſs of her mind, as Il am ſo 
ſenſible of the ſtrength of her affection. Therefore, 


Sir, when you ſee a monkey play with a kitten, a 


boy with a puppy, and muſs with her goldfinch, 
pray remember | | 
„ Yours, &c. 


FRUELOVE. 
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An Ess Ax on the SP1R1IT of ConTEMPrT. 


HERE is not in human nature a more odious 

diſpoſition, than a proneneſs to contempt : 
nor 1s there any which more certainly denotes a 
bad mind ; for in a good and benign temper there 
can be no room for this ſenſation. That which 
conſtitutes an object of contempt to the malevo- 
| lent, becomes the object of other paſſions to a 
worthy and good-natured man: for in ſuch a 
perſon wickedneſs and vice muſt raiſe hatred and 


abhorrence; and weakneſs and folly will be ſure _ 


to excite compaſſion ; ſo that he will find no ob- 
ject of his contempt in all the actions of men. 
And however e this quality, which is a 
mixture of pride and ill-· nature, may appear when 
conſidered in the ſerious ſchool of Hetaclitus, it 
will preſent no leſs abſurd and ridiculous an idea 
to the laughing ſect of Democritus, eſpeciall 
as we may obſerve, that the meaneſt an baſeſt 
of all human beings are generally the moſt con- 
temptuous. 
I have often wiſhed that ſome of thoſe curious 
perſons who have employed their time in enquir- 
ing into the nature and actions of ſeveral inſects, 
uch as bees and ants, had taken ſome pains to 
examine whether they are not apt to expreſs any 
contemptuous behaviour one towards another; the 
plain ſymptoms of which might poſſibly be diſ- 
et | Fr | 
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covered by the help of microſcopes. It is ſcarce 
conceivable that the queen bec, amongſt the hun- 
dred gallants which ſhe keeps for her own recrea- 
tion, ſhould not have ſome eſpecial favourites, and 
it is ſui! as likely, that theſe favourites will ſo 
carry themſelves tuwards their brethren, as to dif- 
play ſuſſicicnt marks of their comempt to tle eye 
of an accurate diſcoverer in tle manners of the 
reptile world. For my own part, I have remarl:- 
cd many inſtances of contempt amongſt anima!:, 
which I have farther obſerved to increaſe in pro- 
portion to the decreaſe of ſuch ſpecies, in the rank 
and order of the animal creation. Mr. Ellis in— 
forms me, that he never could diſcover any the 
leaſl indication of contempt in ite lions under his 
care; the horie, I am ſorry to ſay it, gives us 
ſome, the aſs many more, the turkey-cock more 
ſtill, and the toad is ſuppoſed to burſt itſelf fre- 
quently with the violence of this paſſion. 

And as a very good mind, as I have beſore ob- 
ſerved, will give no entertainment to any ſuch af. 
lection; ſo neither will a ſenſible mind, I am per- 
ſuaded, ind much opportunity to exert it. It 

men would make but a moderate uſe of that ſelf. 
examination, which philoſophers and divines have 
recommended to them, it would tend greatly to 
the cure of this diſpoſition. Their contempt would 
then perhaps, as their charity is ſaid to do, begin 
at home. To ſay truth, a man hath this better 
chance of deſpiſing himſelf, than he hath of de- 


ſpiſing others, as he is likely to know himſelf beſt. 


But I am ſliding into a more ſerious vein than 1 


intended. In the reſidue of this eſſay, therefore, 


I will confine myſelf to one particular conſidera- 
| | toll 
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tion only, one which will give as ridiculous an 
idea of contempt, and afford as ſtrong diſſuaſives 
againſt it, as any other winch at prelent ſuggeſts 
itſelf. | | 

The conſideration I mean is, that contempt is, 
generally at leaſt, mutual, and there 1s ſcarce any 
one man who deſpiſes another, without being at 
the ſame time deſpiſed by him, of which I ſhall 


- endeavour to produce ſome tew inſtances. 


I As the Right Honourable the Lord Squander- 
- field at the head of a vaſt reunue, palles by Mr. 
& | Moſes Buckram, citizen and tailor, in his chaiſe 
- and one, See there! ſays my Lord, with an air 
8 of the higheſt contempt, that raſcal Buckram, with 
8 his fat wife; I ſuppoſe he is going to his country- 
s houle, for ſuch tellows muſt have their country- 
re huouſe as well as their vehicle. Theſe are the raſ- 
e- cals that complain of want of trade.” Buckram, 


on the other ſide, is no ſooner recovered from the 


b- fear of being run over, before he could get out 
TS ok the way, than turning to his wife, he. cries, 
25 „Very fine, faith! an honeſt citizen is to be run 
it over by ſuch tellows as theſe, who drive about 
.- their coaches and ſix with other people's money. 
Ve See, my dear, what an equipage he hath, and yet 
to be cannot find money to pay an honeſt tradeſman. 
uld He is above fifteen hundred pounds deep in my 
gin books; how I deſpiſe ſuch Lords!“ ED 
ter Lady Fanny Rantun, from the ſide-box, caſting 
de- | her eyes on an honeſt pawnbroker's wife below 
eſt. her, bids Lady Betty, her companion, take notice 
m1 of that creature in the pit; © Did you ever ſee, 
ore, Lady Betty, ſays ſhe, ſuch a ſtrange wretch? how 
era- the aukward monſter is dreſſed? The good wo- 
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man at the ſame time ſurveying Lady Fanny, and 
offended perhaps at a ſcornful ſmile, which ſhe 
ſees in her countenance,—whiſpers her ſriend.— 
„ Obſerve Lady Fanny Rantun. As great airs 
as that fine lady gives herſelf, my huſband hath 
all her jewels under lock and key; what a con- 
temptible thing is poor quality!“ 

Is there on earth a greater object of contempt 
than a poor ſcholar to a ſplendid beau; unleſs 


perhaps the ſplendid beau to the poor ſcholar! 


The philoſopher and the world; the man of bu- 
ſineſs, and the man of pleaſure; the beauty and 
the wit; the hypocrite and the profligate; the co- 
vetous and the ſquanderer, are all alike inſtances 
ol this reciprocal contempt. _ 
Take the ſame obſervations into the loweſt life, 


and we ſhall find the ſame proneneſs to deſpiſe 


each other. The common ſoldier, who hires him- 
ſelf out to be ſhot at for five pence a-day, who is 


the only ſlave in a free country, and is liable to 


be ſent to any part of the world without his con- 
ſent, and whilſt at home ſubjeft to the ſevereſt 
puniſhments, for offences which are not to be found 
in our law-books; yet this noble perſonage looks 
with a contemptuous air on all his brethren of 


that order in the common-wealth, whether of me- 


chanics or huſbandmen, from whence he was him- 


ſelf taken. On the other hand, however adorned 


with his brick-duſt coloured cloth, and bedaubed 


with worſted Jace of a penny a yard, the very 


_ gentleman ſoldier is as much deſpiſed in his turn 
by the whiſtling carter, who comforts himſelf, 
that he is a free Engliſhman, and will hve with 
no maſter longer than he likes him; nay, and 

„ though 


we that pays you?“ 


what the Lord was pleaſed to make us.“ 


fellow, who appeared to belong to a mud- cart, 


to the great ſatis faction of his curioſity, he diſco- 
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though he never was worth twenty ſhillings in his 
life, is ready to anſwer a Captain, it he offends 
him,—* D—n you, Sir, who are you? is it not 

This contemptuous diſpoſition is in reality the 
ſure attendant on a mean and bad mind in every 
ſtation; on the contrary, a great and good man 
will be free from it, whether he be placed at the 
top or bottom of liſe. I was therefore not a little 
pleaſed with a rebuke given by a blackſhoe-boy to 
another, who had expreſſed his contempt of one 
of the modern town-imarts. * Why ſhould you 
deſpiſe him, Jack ? ſaid the honeſt lad, we are all 


I will conclude this eſſay with a ſtory which a 
rentleman of honour averred to me to be truth. 
Elis coach being ſtopt in Piccadilly by two or three 

carts, which, according to cuſtom, were placed 
directly acroſs the way; he obſerved a very dirty 


ive another fellow ſeveral laſhes with his whip, 
and at the ſame time heard him repeat more than 
once —“ D- n you, I will teach you manners 
to your betters.” My friend could not ealuy, 
from theſe words, divine what might poſſibly be 
the ſtation of the unhappy ſufferer, till at length, 


vered that he was the driver of a duſt-cart drawn 
by alles. ” 5 
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Tit CHARMS or BEAUTY. 


'F- HE charms that blooming Beauty ſhows 
From faces heav nly fair, 

We to the lilly and the roſe, 
With ſemblance apt, compare. 


With ſemblance apt; for ah! how ſoon, 
How ſoon they all decay ! 

The lilly droops, the roſe is gone, 
And beauty fades away. 


But when bright Virtue ſhines confeſt, 
With ſweet Diſcretion join'd; 
When Mildneſs calms the peaceful Went. 
And Wiſdom 8 the mind: 


When charms like theſe, dear maid, conſpire 
Thy perſon to approve; 

They kindle generous, chaſte deſire, 
And everlaſting love. 
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* the reach of time or fate, 

heſe graces ſhall endure; 

Still like So paſſion they create, 
. conſtant, pure. 


A TRUE 
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A TRUE STORY OF 
AN AT FTA AIT ION. 


Series [whoſe ſtrength of argument makes out 
Ihat wiſdom's deep enquiries end in doubt) 
Hold this aſſertion poſitive and clear, 
That ſprites are pure deluſions rais'd by fear. 
Not that fam'd ghoſt, which in preſaging ſound 
Call'd Brutus to Philippt's fatal ground; _ 
Nor can Tiberius Gracchus' goary ſhade 

Theſe ever-doubting diſputants perſuade. 
Strait they with ſmiles reply; thoſe tales of old 
By viltonary prieſts were made and told: 
Oh might ſome ghoſt at dead of night appear, 
And make you own conviction by your fear! 

I know your ſneers my eaſy faith accuſe, 

Wiich with ſuch idle legends ſcares the muſe : 
But think not that I tell thoſe vulgar ſprites, 
Which frighted boys relate on winter nights; 
_ How cleanly milk-maids meet the fairy train, 
How headleſs horſes drag the clinking chain, 
Night-roaming ghoſts, by ſaucer eye-balls known, 
The common ſpettres of each country town. 
No, I ſuch fables can like you deſpiſe, _ 

And laugh to hear theſe nurſe-invented lies. 
Vet has not oft the fraudſul guardian's fright 
Compell'd him to reſtore an orphan's right? FO, 
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And can we doubt that horrid ghoſts aſcend, 


Which on the conſcious murd'rers ſteps attend? 
Hear then, and let atteſted truth prevail, 


From faithſul lips I learnt the dreadful tale. 


Where Arden's foreſt ſpread its limits wide, 
Whoſe branching paths the doubtful road d:vide, 
A trav'ller took his ſolitary way; 

When low beneath the hills was ſunk the day, 
And now the ſkies with gathering darkneſs lour, 
The branches ruſtle with the threatening ſhower ; 
With ſudden blaſt the foreſt murmurs loud, 
Indented hightnings cleave the ſable cloud. 
Thunder on thunder breaks, the tempeſt roars, 
And heav'n diſcharges all its watry ſtores. 
The wand'ring trav'ller ſhelter ſeeks in vain, 
And ſhrinks and ſhivers with the beating rain ; 
On his ſteed's neck the ſlacken'd bridle lay, 
Who choſe with cautious ſtep th' uncertain way; 
And now he checks the rein, and halts to hear 
If any noiſe foretold a village near. | 
At length from far a ſtream of light he ſees 
Extend its level ray between the trees ; 
Thither he ſpeeds, and as he nearer came 

oyful he knew the lamp's domeſtic flame 
That trembled thro' the window; croſs the way 
Darts forth the barking cur, and ſtands at bay. 

It was an ancient lonely houſe, that ſtood 

Upon the borders of the ſpacious wood ; 

Here towers and antique battlements ariſe, 

And there in heaps the moulder'd ruin hes; 
Some Lord this manſion held in days of yore, 

To chaſe the wolf, and pierce the foaming boar: 
How chang'd, alas, from what it once had been! 


Tis now degraded to a public inn. 


Strait 


it 
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Strait he diſmounts, repeats his loud commands; 
Swift at the gate the ready landlord ſtands; 
With frequent cringe he bows, and begs excuſe, 
His houſe was full, and every bed ; in uſe. 

What not a garret, and no {traw to {parc ! 
\Vhy then the kitchen fire, and elbow- chair. 
Shall ſerve tor once to nod away the night. 
The kitchen ever is the ſervants right, 
Replies the hoſt; there, all the fire around. 
The Count's tir d footmen ſnore upon the ground. 
'The maid, who liſten'd to this whole debate, 


With pity learnt the weary ſtranger's fate. 


Be brave, the cries, you flill may be our gueſt. 


Our haunted room was ever held the belt; 


If then your valour can the fright ſuſtain 


Of rattling curtains and the clinking chain; 
It your courageous tongue has power to talk 


When round your bed the horrid gholt {hall walk 
If you dare aſk it, why it leaves its tomb, 
I'll ſee your ſheets well air'd, and ſhow the room. 
Soon as the frighted maid her tale had told, 
The ſtranger enter'd, for his heart was bold. 

The damſel led him through a ſpacious hall, 


Where ivy hung the half demoliſhed wall; 


She frequent look'd behind, and chang'd her hue, 

While tancy tipt the candle's lame with blue. 

And now they gain'd the winding ſtairs aſcent, 

And to the loneſome room of terrors went. 

When all was ready, {wilt retir'd the maid, 

The watch - lights burn, tuckt warm in bed was laid 

The hardy ſtranger, and attends the ſprite 

Till his accuſtom'd walk at dead of night. 

At firſt he hears the wind with hollow roar 

Shake the looſe lock, and {wing the creaking door; 

. 1 1 Nearer 
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Nearer and nearer draws the dreadſul found 

Of rattling chains. that dragg'd upon the ground: 

When lo, the ſpettre came with horrid ſtride, 

Approach'd the bed, and drew rhe curtain wide. 

In human form the ghafl ful phantom ſtood, 

Expos'd his mangled boſom dy'd with blood, 

Then ſilent Pointing to his wounded breaſt, 

Thrice wav'd his hand. Beneath the ſrighted gueſ: 

The bed-cords trembled, and with ſhudd'ring fear 

Sweat chill 'd his limbs, high roſe his briflled hair; 

Then mutt ring haſty pray'rs, he mann'd his hear 

And cry d aloud, Say, beter and who thou art / 

The ſtalking ohoſt with hollow voice replies, 

Three years are counted, ſince with mortal eyes 

I ſaw the ſun, and vital air reſpir'd, 

Like thee denighted, and with travel tir'd, 
Within theſe walls I ſlept, O thirſt of gain! 

See ſtill the planks the bloody mark retain !. 

Stre:ch'd on this very bed, from fleep I fart, 

And ſee the ſteel impending o'er my heart; 

The barb'rous hoſteſs held the lifted kniſe, 

The floor ran purple with my guſhing life. 

My treaſure now they ſeize, the golden 1p01/ 

They bury deep beneath the graſs-grown ſoil. 

Far in the common field. Be bold, arile, 

My fteps ſhall lead thee to the ſecret prize; 

There dig and find; let that thy care reward: 

Call loud on juſtice, bid her not retard 

To puniſh murder; Jay my ghoſt at reſt, 

So ſhall with peace ſecure thy nights be bleſt; 


And when beneath theſe boards my bones are ſound 


Decent inter them in ſome ſacred ground. 


Here ceas'd the ghoſt. The ſtranger ſprings from bed, — 


ns . lollovs where the Phantom led; 
| | The 
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The half-worn ſtony ſtairs they now deſcend, 
Where pallages obſl :ure their arches bend, 
Silent 5 walk; and now thro' groves they paſs, 
Now thro wet meads their ſteps imprint the graſs : 
At length amidft a ſpacious held they came; 
There ſtops the ſpectre, and aicends in flame 
Amaz'd he ſtood, no buſh, no briar was tound, 
To teach his morning ſearch to find the ground; 
What could he do? the night was hideous dark, 
Fear ſhook his joints, and nature dropt the mark; 
With that he ſtarting wak'd, and rais'd his head, 
But found the golden mark was left in bed. 


What is the ſtateſman's vaſt ambitious ſcheme, 
But a ſhort viſion, and a golden dream? 
Power, wealth, and title elevate his hope; 
He wakes; but lor a garter finds a rope. 


* ; 
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Tas WHIMSICAL CONTRACT. 


T WO Welſhmen, partners in a cow, 
Reſolv'd to fell her dear, 

And laid their heads together how | 
- To do't at Ludlow fair. 


It was a ſultry ſummer's day, 
When out they drove the beaſt, 
And having got about half-way, 
They ſet them down to reſt: 
11 2 The 
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The cow, a creature of no breeding, 
The place with graſs being ſtor'd, 

Fed by; and while ſhe was a ſeeding, ] 
Let fall a mighty t, 


Roger, quoth Hugh, In tell thee what, 

Two words and I have done, 
It you will fairly eat up that, ] 
This cow 1s all thy own. | 


£1 done, quoth Roger; 'tis agreed, ( 
And to't he went apace ; 
He ſeem'd ſo eager, that tis ſaid. 55 ; 


He quite forgot his grace. 


_ He labour'd with a wooden ſpoon, . 
And up he ſlopt the ſtuff, 535 
Till by the time that half was done 
He felt he had enough. 


PA 


He felt but ſcorning to wok back, 
Wou'd look as wanting more; 

And ſeem'd to make a freſh attack, 
As vigorous as before. 


A 
But ſtopping ſhort 2 wide, he cry d, 
Ho tar'fl thou neighbour — 
1 hope by this you're any. d, 
Who' $ maſter of the cow. 
Ay, ay, quoth Hugh | the devil choke thee. ] 
- For nothing clſe can do t), : 
I'm fatisfy'd that thou haſt broke me, | of 
Unleſs thou wilt give out. e fl 


Give 


ve 
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Give out, quoth Roger, that were fine; 
Why what have I been doing ? 

But yet I tell thee, friend of mine, 
I ſhall not ſeek thy ruin. 


My heart now turns againſt ſuch gains, 


I know tlart piteous poor, 
Eat then the halt that ſtill remains, 
And 'tis as 'twas before. 


God's hiekes on thy heart, quoth Hugh, 
That proffer none can gainſa ; 

With that he readily fell too, 
And eat his ſhare of tanſy. 


We er even now, quoth Roger, no doubt. 


And neither ſide a winner: 


So had we been, quoth Hugh, without 


This d n' d confounded dinner. 


A True NARRATIVE of the extraordinary A- 
VENTURESof FOUR RUSSIAN SAILORS, who 
were caſt away on the deſart iſland of EAST- 
SpITZ BERGEN. 


IN the year 17 45 one Jeremiah Okladmkof, : "'P 
e 


133 of Meſen, a town in the province 


of Jugovia, and in the government of Archangel, 


fitted out a veſſel, carrying fourteen men; ſhe 
was 
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was deſtined for Spitzbergen, to be employed in 
the whale or ſeal hſhery. For eight ſucceſſive days 
after they had failed the wind was fair; but on the 
ninth it changed, fo that inſtead of getting to the 
Well of Spitzbergen, the uſual place ot rendez- 
vous for the Dutch ſhips, and thoſe of other na- 


tions, annually employed in the whale-li{hery, 


they were driven eaſtward of thoſe iſlands; and, 
alter ſome days, they ſound themſelves at a {mall 
diſtance from one of them, called Eaſt Spitzber— 
gen. Having approached this iſland within two 
Engliſh miles, their veſſel was ſuddenly ſurrounded 


by ice, and they found themſelves in a dangerous 


ſituation. - 

In this alarming ſtate a council was held ; when 
the mate, Alexis Hlimkof. informed them that he 
recollected to have heard, that ſome of the people 
of Meſen, ſome time before, having formed a re- 
ſolution of wintering upon this iſland, had accord- 
ingly carried from that city timber proper for 
building a hut, and had actually erected one at 
ſome diſtance from the ſhore. 


This information induced the whole company to 


reſolve on wintering there, if the hut, as they hop- 
ed, ſtill exiſted; for they clearly perceived the 
imminent danger they were in, and that they muſt 


inevitably periſh if they continued in the ſhip. 


They diſpatched therefore tour uf their crew in 
ſearch of the hut, or any other ſuccour they could 
meet with. Theſe were Alexis Himkof, the mate; 
Iwan Himkof, his godfon ; Stephen Scharapof, and 
Feodor Weregin. 


As the fhore on which they were to land was 
uninhabited, it was neceſſary that they ſhould make 


ſome 
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ſome proviſion for their expedition. They had 
almoſt two miles to travel over looſe ridges of ice, 
which being raiſed by the waves, and driven againſt 
each other by the wind, rendered the way equally 
difficult and dangerous; prudence therefore for- 
bad their loading themſelves too much, leſt, being 


over. burthened, they might ſink in between the 


pieces of ice and periſh. _ SE 

Having thus maturely conſidered the nature of 
their undertaking, they provided themſelves with 
a muſket, and powder-horn containing 12 charges 
of powder, with as many balls, an axe, a ſmall 
kettle, a bag with about twenty pounds of flower, 
a knife, a tinder-box and tinder, a bladder filled 
with tobacco, and every man his wooden pipe.— 
Thus accoutred, theſe four ſailors quickly arrived 
on the iſland, little ſuſpecting the misfortunes that 
would befall then. | 

They began with exploring the country; and 
ſoon diſcovered the hut they were in ſearch ol, 
about an Engliſh mile and a half from the ſhore. 
It was thirty-ſix feet in length, eighteen feet in 


_ heighth, and as many in breadih. It contained a 


mall anti- chamber, about twelve feet broad, which 
had two doors, the one to ſhut it up from the outer 


air, the other to form a communication with the 


inner room: thus contributed greatly to keep the 
iarger room warm, when once heated. In the 
large room was an earthen ſtove, conſtructed in 
the Ruſſian manner ; that is, a kind of oven with- 
out a chimney, which ſerves occaſionally. either 
for baking, for heating the room, or, as is cuſtom- 
ary amongſt the Ruſſian peaſants, in very cold 
weather, 4 a place to ſleep upon. . 

| 15 | They 
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They rejoiced greatly at having diſcovered the 
hut, which had however ſuſſered much from the 
weather, it having now been built a conſiderable 
time: our adventurers however contrived to pals 
the night in it. Early next morning they haſten- 
ed to the ſhore, impatient to inform their com- 
rades of their ſucceis; and alſo to procure from 
their veſſel ſuch proviſions, ammunition, and other 
neceſſaries, as might betier enable them to winter 
on the iſland. | 

I leave my readers to ſigure to themſelves the 
aſtoniſhment and agony of mind theſe poor people 
muſt have felt, when, on reaching the place of 
their landing, they faw nothing but an onen ſea, 


free from the ice, which, but the day before, had 


covered the ocean. Whatever accident had be- 
fallen the ſhip, thev ſaw her no more; and as no 
tidings were ever afterwards received of her, it is 
moſt probable that ſhe funk, and all on board of 
her-perilhed; ----- 

This melancholy event depriving the unhappy 
wretches of all hope of ever being able to quit the 
iſland, they returned to the hut from whence they 
had come, full of horror and deſpair. 

Their firlt attention was employed, as may eali- 


ly be imagined, in deviſing means of providing 
| ſubſiſtence, and for repairing their hut. The 12 


charges of powder which ihey had brought with 
them, ſoon procured them as many rain-deer; the 


illand, fortunately for them, abounding in theſe 


animals. CO 
Nothing proved of more eſſential ſervice to theſe 
unfortunate men, during the firſt year of their 


exile, than ſome boards they ſound upon the beach, 
* Ep | having 
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having a long iron hook, ſome nails of about five 
or fix inches long, and proportionably thick, and 
other bits of old iron fixed in them; the melan- 
choly relicks of ſome veſſels caſt away in thoſe re- 


mote parts. Theſe were thrown aſhore by the 


waves at a time when the want of powder gave our 
men reaſon to apprehend that they muſt fall a E 
to hunger, as they had nearly conſumed thoſe 
rain-deer they had killed. This lucky circum- 
ſtance was attended with another, equally fortu- 
nate; they found, on the ſhore, the root of a fir- 


tree, which nearly approached to the figure ol a 


bow. 

As neceſſity has ever been the mother of inven- 
tion, ſo they ſoon faſhioned this root to a good 
bow, by the help of a knife; but ſtill they wanted 
a ſtring and arrows. Not knowing how to pro- 
cure theſe at preſent, they reſolved upon makin 
a couple of lances, to defend themſelves an 
the white bears, by far the moſt ferocious of their 


kind, whoſe attacks they had great reaſon to dread. 


Finding they could neither make the heads of 
their lances, nor of their arrows, without the belp 
of a hammer, they contrived to lorm the large 
iron hook into one, by heating it, and widening 
a hole it happened to have about its middle, with 
the help ot one of their largeſt nails. This re- 
ceived the handle, and a round button at one end 
of the hook, ſerved for the {ace of the hammer. 
A large pebble ſupplied the place of an anvil, and 
a couple of rain-deer's horns made the tungs. By 
the means of ſuch tools, they made two heads of 
ſpears; and after poliſhing and ſharpening them 
on ſtones, they tied them as lait as poſſible, with 

C 
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thongs made of rain-deer ſkins, to ſticks about the 
thickneſs of a man's arm, which they got from 
ſome branches of trees that had been caſt on ſhore. 
Thus equipped with ſpears, they reſolved to al- 
tack a white bear; and after a moſt dangerous en- 


counter, they killed the formidable creature, and 


thereby made a new ſupply of proviſions. The 
fleſh of this animal they reliſhed exceedingly, as 
they thought it much reſembled beet in taſte and 
flavour. The tendons they ſaw with much pleaſure 
could, with little or no trouble, be divided into 
filaments, of what fineneſs they thought fit. This 
perhaps was the moſt fortunate diſcovery theſe men 
could have made, as they wete hereby turniſhed 


with ſtrings for their bow. 


The ſucceſs of our unfortunate iſlanders in mak- 
ing the ſpears, and the uſe theſe proved of, en- 
couraged them to proceed, and to forge ſome pieces 
of iron into heads of arrows of the ſame ſhape, 
though ſomewhat ſmaller in ſize than the ſpears 


above-mentioned. Having ground and ſharpened 


theſe like the former, they tied them, with the 


ſinevs of the white bears, to pieces of fir, to which, 


by the help of fine threads of the ſame, they fa- 
ſtened feathers of ſea-ſowl; and thus became pol- 


ſeſſed of a complete bow and arrows. Their in- 


genuity, in this reſpect, was crowned with ſucceſs 
ſar beyond their expectation; for, during the time 
of their continuance upon the iſland, with theſe 
arrows they killed no leſs than 250 rain- deer, be- 
ſides a great number of blue and white foxes. 
The fleſh of theſe animals ſerved them alſo tor 


| food, and their ſkins for cloathing, and other ne- 
8 e e ceſſary 
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cellary preſervatives againſt the intenſe coldneſs of 
a climate ſo near the Pole. 

They killed however only ten white bears in all, 
and thoſe not without the utmolt danger ; tor thele 
animals being prodigiouſly ſtrong, detended them- 
ſelves with aſtoniſhing vigour and fury. The firſt 
our men attacked deſignedly, the other nine the 


ſlew in delending themſelves trom their allaults: 


for ſome ol thele creatures even ventured to enter 


the outer room of the hut, in order to devour them. 
It is true, that all the bears did not ſhew equal in- 
trepidity ; either owing to ſome being leis preiled 
by hunger, or to their being by nature leis carni- 
vorous than the others; for ſome of them which 


entered the hut, immediately betook themſelves to 


flight on the firit attempt ot the ſailors to drive 
them away. A repetition, however, ot thele ſe- 


rocious attacks, threw the poor men into great ter- 


ror and anxiety, as they were always 1n Perpetual 
danger ot being devoured. 

It is well known, that ſea- faring people are ex- 
tremely ſubject to the ſcurvy; aud it has been ob- 


ſerved, that this diſeaſe increaſes in proportion as 


we approach the Poles; which muſt be attributed 
either to the exceſſive cold, or to ſome other 
caule yet unknown. However that may be, our 


mariners, ſeeing themſelves quitedeſtitute of eve 
means of cure, in caſe they ſhould be attacked 
with ſo fatal a diſorder, judged it expedient not to 
neglett any regimen generally adopted as a preſer- 
vative againſt this impending evil. Iwan Himkof, 
one of their number, who had ſeveral times win- 


tered on the coaſt of Weſt. Spitzbergen, adviſed 
bis unfortunate companions to ſwallow law and 
K k 2 frozen 
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trozen meat, broken into ſmall bits; to drink the 


blood of rain- deer warm, as it flowed from their 
veins immediately after killing them; to uſe as 


much exerciſe as poſſible; and laſtly, to eat ſcurvy- 
graſs, which grows on the iſland, though not in 


great plenty. 
I leave the faculty to determine whether raw 
frozen fleſh, or warm rain-deer blood, be proper 


antidotes to the diſtemper; but exerciſe and the 


ule of ſcurvy-grafs have always been recommend- 
ed to perſons of a ſcorbutic tendency, whether 


actually afflicted with the diforder or not. Be 


this as it may, experience at leaſt ſeems to have 


proved theſe remedies to be effectual; for three of 
the ſailors, who purſued the above method, con- 
tinued totally free from all taint of the diſeaſe, 
The fourth, Feodor Weregin, on the contrary, 
who was naturally indolent, averſe to drinking the 
rain- deer blood, and unwilling to leave the hut 


when he could poſſibly avoid it, was, ſoon after 


their arrival on the iſland, feized with the ſcurvy, 
which afterwards became ſo bad, that he paſſed 
almoſt fix years under the greateſt ſufferings; in 
the latter part of that time he became ſo weak that 
he could no longer fit erect, nor even raiſe his 
hand to his mouth; fo that his humane companions 
were obliged to feed and tend him, hke a new- 
born infant, to the hour of his death. | 

As they had carctully collected whatever hap- 


pened to be caſt on ſhore, to ſupply them with 


tuel, they had found amongſt the wrecks of veſſels 
ſome cordage, and a ſmall quantity of oakum, 


which ſerved them to make wicks for their lamp. 


When thefe ſtores began to fail, their ſhirts were 


employed 


termiſſion, from the day they firſt made it, which 


that ot their embarkation for their native country. 


had killed; and in winter they worte long tur- 


ed cloſe round, ſo that to put them on, they were 
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employed to make good the deficiency. By theſe 
means they kept their lamp burning without in- 


was ſoon after their arrival on che iſland, until 


Their ſummer dreſs conſiſted of a kind of jacket 
and trowſers, made of the ſkins of the . they 


gowns, like the Laplanders, furniſhed with a hood, 
which covered theit head and neck, leaving only 
an opening for the face. Theſe gowns were ſew- 


obliged to bring them-over their heads like a ſhirt. 
hen our four mariners had paſſed near fix 
years in this diſmal place, Feodor Weregin, whoſe 


illneſs we mentioned before, died, after having, 
in the latter part of his lite, ſuffered moſt excru- 


ciating pains. Though they were thus freed from 


dme trouble of attending him, and the grief of 
being witnefles to his miſery, without being able 


to afford him any relief, yet his death affetted them 
not a little. They ſaw their number leiſened, and 
every one wiſhed to be the firſt that ſhould follow 


him. As he died in winter, they dug a grave in 
the ſnow as deep as they could, in which they 


laid the corpſe, and then covered it to the beſt of 
their power, that the white bears might not get at it. 

Now, at the time when the melancholy reflec- 
tions occaſioned by the death of their comrade 


| were freſh in their minds, and when each expe&i- 


ed to pay his laſt duty to the remaining eompanions 
of his misfortunes, or to receive it from them, 


they unexpettedly got ſight of a Ruſſian ſhip: this 


happened on the 15th ot Auguſt, 1749. 
| = The 
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The contrary winds that this veſſel had met 
with on her paſſage, made it impoſſible for her 


to reach the place of her deſtination. She was 


driven towards Eaſt- Spitzbergen, directly oppoſite 
to the reſidence of our mariners, who, as ſoon as 
they perceived her, haſtened to light fires upon 
the hills neareſt their habitation, and then ran to 
the beach, waving a flag made of a rain-deer's 
hide faſtened to a pole. The people on board lee- 
ing theſe _—_ concluded that there were men 
upon the iſland who implored their aſſiſtance, and 
therefore came to an anchor near the ſhore. 


It would be in vain to attempt deſcribing the 


| joy of theſe poor people, at _—_ the moment of 


their deliverance ſo near. They ſoon agreed with 


the maſter of the ſhip to work for him on the 


voyage, and to pay him eighty rubles on their ar- 
rival, for taking them on board, with all their 


riches, which conſiſted of two thouſand pound 


weight of rain- deer fat, in many hides ol thoſe 


animals, and ſkins of the blue and. white toxes, 


together with thoſe of the ten white bears they had 


killed. 


Our adventurers arrived ſafe at Archangel on. 


the 28th of September, 1749, having ſpent fix 
years and three months in their ruetul ſolitude. 

All three on their arrival were ſtrong and healthy; 
but having lived ſo long without bread, they could 
not reconcile themſelves to the uſe of it, and com- 
plained that it filled them with wind. Nor could 


they bear any ſpirituous liquors, and therefore 


drank nothing but water. 


THE 


7 Row 
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THE HAPPY PAIR. 


T was very well ſaid by Montaigne, That all 
external acquiſitions receive taſte and colour 
trom the internal conſtitution; as clothes give 
warmth, not from their own heat, but by covering 


and keeping cloſe the heat that is in ourſelves.” 


Every man's experience will prove the truth of 


this obſervation; as it will teach him, both from 
What he feels in himſelf, and obſerves in others, 


that without a diſpoſition for happineſs, the bene- 
fits and bleſſings of life are beſtowed upon him in 
vain; and that with it, evena bare exemption from 
poverty and pain is almoſt happineſs enough. 
Jam led to this thought by the following letter, 
which I received near two yeais ago from a very 
valuable friend. The reader will perceive, that it 
was not written with a view of publication; but as 
it preſents us with a very natural picture ot dome- 
ſtic happineſs, and inſtrutts us how an elegant little 
family may live charitably and within bounds upon 


an income of only fifty pounds a- year, I ſhall give 
it to the public exactly as I received it. Thoſe 


who have feeling hearts will call it an entertain- 
ment; to the relt 1 it is not written. 


Dear SIR, York, June 14, 1751. 


The reaſon that you have not heard from me 
for theſe laſt five weeks 1 is, that the people where 
8 I have 
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| 1 have been have engroiled all my time and atten- 
tion. Perhaps you will be ſurpriſed to hear, that 
I have lived a complete month with our old friend, 


the Rector of South-Green, and his honeſt wiſe. 
You know with what compaſſion we uſed to 


think of them; that a man who had mixed a good 


deal with the world, and who had always enter- 
tained hopes of making a figure in-it, ſhould fool- 
iſhly, and at an age when people generally grow 
wiſe, throw away his affections upon a girl worth 
nothing : and that ſhe, one of the livelieſt of wo- 
men, as well as the fineſt, ſhould reſuſe the many 


advantageous offers which were made her, and 


follow a poor Parſon to his living of fifty pounds 
a-year, in a remote corner of the kingdom. But 
I have learnt from experience, that we have been 
pitying the happieſt couple of our acquaintance. I 
am impatient to tell you all I know of them. 


The pariſh of South-Green is about ſeventeen 
miles from this place, and is in my opinion the 


moſt pleaſing ſpot of ground in all Yorkſhire — 


I ſhould have firſt told you, that our friend, by 


the death of a relation, was enabled to carry his 
wife from London with a neat two hundred and 


fifty guineas in his pocket; with which ſum he has 
converted the old parſonage houſe into a little pa- 
| lace, and fourteen acres of glebe into a farm and 


arden, that even a Pelham or a Southcote might 
1 with pleaſure. bo 
The houſe ſtands upon an eminence within the 
bending of a river, with about hall an acre of kit- 
chen garden, fenced in with a good old wall, well 
lanted with fruit trees. The river, that almoſt 
furrounds this ide ſpot, affurds them fiſh at all 


ſeaſons. | 
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ſeaſons. They catch trout there, and plenty of 


them, from two to five pounds weight. Before 
the houſe 1s a little lawn, with trees planted in 
clumps; and behind it a yard well ſtocked with 
poultry, with a barn, cow-houſe, and dairy, At 
the end of the garden a draw-bridge leads you to 
a ſmall piece of ground, where three or tour pigs 
are kept. Here they are fattened for pork or ba- 
can; the latter they cure for themſelves; and in 


all my liſe I never eat better. 


In the ſeven years of this retirement, they have 


ſo planted their little ſpot, that you can hardl 


conceive any thing more beautiful. The fields lie 
altogether, with paſture- ground enough for two 
horſes and as many cows, and the reſt arable.— 
Every thing thrives under their hands. The hedg- 


© all of their own planting, are the thickeſt of 
any in the country, and within every one of them 
is a ſand-walk, between a double row of flowering 
ſhrubs, hardly ever out of bloſſom. The produce 
of thele fields ſupplies them abundantly with the 
means of bread and beer, and with a ſurplus year- 
ly for the poor, to whom they are the beſt bene- 
factors of any in the neighbourhood. The huſband 
brews, and the wife bakes; he manages the farm, 


and ſhe the dairy ; and both with ſuch {kill and in- 


duſtry, that you would think them educated to no- 


thing elſe. 


Their houſe conſiſts of two parlours and a kit- 


chen below, and two bed-chambers and a ſervant's 
room above. Their maid is a poor woman's daugh- 
ter in the pariſh, whom they took at eleven years 


old, and has made the handieſt girl imaginable — 


She is extremely pretty, and might marry herſelf 
VV 
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to advantage, but ſhe loves her miſtreſs ſo ſincere- 
lvy, that no temptation is ſtrong enough to prevail 
upon her to leave her. | 
In this ſweet retirement they have a boy and a 
girl; the boy fix ycars old, and the girl four; both 
of them the prettieſt little things that ev er were 
born. The girl is the very picture of her mother, 
with the ſame ſoftnels of heart and temper. I ho 
boy is a jolly dog, and loves miſchief; but if you 
tell him an intereſting flory, he will cry ior an 
hour together. The huſband and wife conitantly 


go to hed at ten; and riſe at ſix. The buſineſs t 


the day is commonly ſiniſhed by dinner time; and 
all after is amuſement and pleaſure, without any 
{et forms. They are almoſt wor{hippel| by the pa- 
riſhioners, to whom the doctor is not only the ſpi- 
ritual director, but the phyſician, the ſurgeon, the 
apothecary, the lawyer, the ſteward, the friend, 
and the chearſul companion. lhe belt people in 
the _—_— are fond of viſiting them ; they call it 

going to fee the wonders of 3 and ſay 
that they never eat ſo heartily as of the . $ 
bacon and greens. 

I told you, at the beginning of this lence; that 
they were the happieſt couple of our acquaintance ; 
and now I will tell you why they are ſo. In the 
firſt place, they love and are delighted with each 
other. A ſeven years marriage, inſtead of leſſen- 
ing their afleciions, has increaſed them. They wiſh 
for nothing more than what their little income af- 
fords them; and even of that little they lay up. 
Our friend ewe me his account of expences, or 
rather his wife's account; by which it appears that 
they have layed yearly from hiteen ſhillings to a 

guinea, 
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guinea, excluſive of about the ſame ſum, which 
they diſtribute among the poor, beſides barley, 
wheat, and tw enty other things. Their only art - 
cle of luxury is tea; but the doctor ſays he would 
lorbid that, if his wite could torget her London 
education. However, they ſeldom offer it but to 


the bell company, and leſs than a pound will laſt 


them a twelvemonth. Wine they have none, nor 
will they receive it as a preient. Their conſlant 
drink is ſmall-beer and ale, botl: of which they 
brew in the higheſt perfection. Exerciſe and tem- 
perance keep them in perpetual health and good- 
humour. All the {trite between them is who ſhall 
pleaſe and oblige moſt. Their favourite amuſement. 
is reading; now-and-then, indeed, our friend ſcrib- 
bles a little; but his performances reach no farther 


than a ſhort lermon, or a paper of verſes in praiſe 


of his wite. Every birth-day of the lady is con- 
ſtantly celebrated in this manner: and though you 
do not read a Switt to his Stella, yet there is ſome- 
thing ſo ſincere and tender in theſe little pieces, 


that I could never read any of them without tears. 


In the fine aſternoons and evenings they are walk- 
ing arm and arm, with their boy and girl, about 
their grounds; but how cheertul, how happy! is 
not to be told you. Their children are hardly fo 
much children as themſelves. But though the 
love one another even to dotage, their tondneſs 
never appears before company. I never ſaw either 


of them ſo much as playing with the other's hand 
I mean only when they have known I was within 


light of them; I have ſtolen upon them unawares 
indeed, and have been witneſs to ſuch words and 
looks as have quite melted me. 


Cie - Wich 
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With this couple, and in this retirement, I have 
paſſed my time ſince you heard from me. How 
happily I need not ſay; come and be a judge your- 
elf; they invite you moſt heartily, 

One thing I had forgot to tell you of them. Ii 
makes no part of their happineſs that they can 
compare themſelves with the reſt of the world, 
who want minds to enjoy themſelves as they do. It 


rather leſſens than increaſes it. Their own happi- 


neſs is from their own hearts. They have every 
thing they wiſh for in this fifty pounds a-year and 
one another. They make no boaſt of themſelves, 


nor find fault with any body. They are ſorry I am 


not as happy as they; but are far from adviſing me 
to retire as they have done. I left a bank-note of 
twenty pounds behind me in my room, incloſed in 
a letter of thanks for their civilities to me; but it 
was returned me this morning to York, in a man- 
ner that pleaſed me more than all the reſt of their 
behaviour. Our friend thanked me for the favour 


I] intended him; but told me I could beſtow it bet- 


ter among the poor. That his wife and he had 
been looking over the family accounts of laſt 
month, and that they found me only a few ſhil- 
lings in their debt. That if I did not think they 
were a thouſand times overpaid by the pleaſure 1 
had given them, they would be obliged to me for 
a pound of tea, and a little of Hardham s ſnuff 
when I got to London. 

I hope ſoon to ſee you, and to entertain you by 
the week with the particulars of the Parſon and his 
wife. Till chen, 

x am, &c. 


A Journey 


rney 


hours: 
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ah de px 


A Journey to PARISs: in a letter from a Coux- 
TRY 'SQUIRE to his PAPA. 


Paris in France, this 16th of June, Annoq. Domini 


1749, in the 22d year of King George the ſecond. 
Ever-honour'd Sir, MoN PERE, 


AFTER my humble duty iemembred to you, 
hoping you are in good health, as Iam at this 

preſent writing: this is tor to let you know, that 

we left Dover laſt Tueſday was three weeks, to 


fail upon the main ocean ſea; and having a bloody 


ſtrong gale of wind, we got to Calais in four 

ut I did not half like it, lor I was moſt 
conſumed ſea- ſick; and our Dick was ſo abomi- 
natious bad, that I thought he would have been 


' VIVAT REX, and died upon the ſpot: he had a 


growling and grumbling in his griſking, and mut- 
ed and caſt to that degree, as if he would have 
brought up his very pluck and harſlet. We had 
no ſooner landed, but we were hurried tothe Go- 


vernor's, and then to the cuſtom-houſe, where we 


had a mortal deal of trouble with my portmanteau; 
and Dick had like to have loſt the bag where was 


all my clean linnen and old ſhoes. And, as neither 


Dick nor I underſtood then one word of French, 


ve had like to have been bamboozled; but by the 


help 
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help of a well- ſpoken Engliſh gentleman, a very 


hand ſome-body'd perſon in the face (whom I found 
was a drawer at the Silver: lion there), we got out 
ol the ſcrape, and he very civilly carried us to the 
houſe where he had the honour to ſerve. There 
we lived in clover; and there 1 found two Engliſh 
travellers going to Paris; the one a humming 
young ſpendthrift, with a blue purple ſcarlet coat 
on, all bedizen'd with lace; a lilly puppy! that 
could neither play at putt nor all- tours; but wani- 
ed me, forſooth, to play at quadrille, which I 
knew no more of than the Pope ot Rome; ſo 1 
ſmelt the lay, and ſhunn'd him. The other was an 
Oxford ſcholar juſt come from Cambridge, a meer 
ninny : his firſt queſtion was, if I was acquainted 
with the Claſſicks? and I, in return, aſked him if 
| he was acquainted in Eſſex? and let him know, 
you was of the QUORUM, and that I was your 


ſon and heir: but as for the _ of the CL As- 
in our county. 


' SICKs, I was ſure there was no ſuc 
or none of any note; upon this he grin'd, and 


turn'd away upon his heel. And fo I] found the 


| fellow was a fool; and I was glad I got ſheere of 
him: and reſolv'd to keep no Englith gentlemen 


company ; becaule, firſt and foremoſt, they ſpend 
their money at no rate, and I do not delire ſuch 


converſation, becauſe I know it argues nothing, 


and their pretences to friendſhip is nothing but 
blandation. And I reſolving to live within com- 
pals (do you ſee fir), deſign'd to go to Paris in the 
waggon. But when I call'd for a reckoning (blood 
and thunder!) I may ſay, there was the devil to 
pay—but as the ſaying is, neceſſitas non habet 


legs; 
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legs; ” ſol paid it with as good a will as if I had 
ſwallow'd a hedge-hog. 


We ſet out early one morning in company only 


with three Frenchmen (very cliver gentlemen in- 


deed!) one of them ſpoke pretty good, bad Engliſh, 
and had been footman to a halt-pay officer ; the 
ſecond was a rope-dancer; and the third taught 
dogs to ſet, and the like ; but ſurely they were the 
moi complaiſant gentlemen that ever were born or 
chriſten'd. Whatever I ſaid, they ſaid fo too: if 
] ſneez'd, they bow d; if I laugh'd, they did the 
lame; if I vawn'd, they ſtretch'd their jaws, and 
ſo forth. We were ten days in getting to Paris, 
and paſs'd thro' many towns and cities: but I knew 
better than to puzzle my brains to remember their 
names, which would argufie nothing at all, if fo 
be I came for improvement, and the like of that. 
My fellow-travelicrs were ſo mortal civil to me, 
that I could do no lels than bear their expences; 


however, I loſt nothing by it, for in return the 


taught me French as faſt as hops, ſo that by the 
time we got to Paris, I could ſay, we Mounſeer, 
and non Mounſeer,” as well as the beſt of them, 
and ſo could our Dick too. But they all ſaid, that 
they never knew any body that ever learned ſo 
much in ſo ſhort a time, and I am of the ſame 
mind too, tho' I ſay it, that ſhou'd not ſay it, and 
that's a proud word; but mum tor that—TACE is 
Latin for a candle. 


At Paris, by advice of my friend the hots, I 


took lodgings at a friend s of his, at a ſix ſouſe or- 


dinary, up two pair of ſtairs in a back-lane, be- 
cauſe of cheap living. For, thinks I to myſelf, 


as I am here to ſee faſhions, I may as well do that 


out 
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out of a window up two pair oi ſtairs, as out of a 
parlour : and, to fave charges, Dick lies with me. 
but is diſmally afraid of ſpirits, and of things walk. 


for my own part, I reſolve (as the ſaying is) to 
keep only the beſt of company: ſo I found a ſu!. 
ficient number of very polite gentlemen that lods- 


men tailors (natives of Ireland), two Italian fid- 
dlers, and the chief toad cater to a very noted 
. but ſure, and ſure! had you but ſeen 
how they all honour'd, bow'd to, and compl:- 


oath, that they were men ol quality, and knew 


that I was ſomebody. 
I have been at Court but once, and I will inſure 
you, I will never go twice; for I think in my 


ſeſſions. But it ſeems my merit could not be hid 
there: for | am told by one that heard it from the 


the pages in waiting, that he thinks he heard the 
Cardinal ſav, as how, as he almoſt thought, that 

I was ſomebody of diſtinftion, if the truth was 
known, and the like of that. 

I muſt not forget to tell you, that they are all 
here, either Papiſhes or Roman Catholicks, and I 
like them at no price: ſo that when I have ſeen 
faſhions one week more, I deſign to return from 
beyond ſea, in order, Sir, to make you a grand- 
father, if I live and do well, as the laying is. The 
whole city have their eye upon me, elpecially the 
ladies, who I am told are in love with me: and 


and 


ing. becauſe he cannot ſpeak a bit of Latin. — And. 


ed in the ſame houſe: that is to ſay, two journey- 


mented me, you would have taken your corporal 


heart, that it 1s as fine a ſight to ſee our-quarter 


King's corn-cutter, that he was inform'd by one o 


every one lays, I am mn Vary * d by travelling; 
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and that I am fo witty, and fo wiſe, that thev ne- 
ver ſaw the peer of me in all their horn days. — 
And as I have now ſeen the world, I hope the 
gentlemen of the county will be ſo wiſe as to put 
me up for one at the next election. So no more 
at preſent, but my love to Tom Jackſon, and 
Goodman Hickumbottom, and to the parſon, and 
his aunt, which is all from, 


Dear Papa, 5 : 
Your ever loving Son till death, 
W. BOOBYEIN. 


P. S. Here is a vaſt cunning man lives at the 
very next door, he proſſers, for a Indore (as they 
call it), to learn me to make ſnells and charms, 
and love-pow4lers, and will teach me to raiſe the 
devil into the bargain: which I think may be of 

reat aſe to me at elections, and in fox-hunting, 


and fo forth. And, as I have a capacity for any 


witty thing, I have a huge mind to learn: and, 


he ſays. if I will turn Papiſh, he will give me the 


true receipt to make the Philoſopher's ſtone, that 


will turn every thing I touch to gold, and ſilver, 


and money, and the like: but I ſhall beg his di- 
verſion for that, for I han't a mind to be damn'd 


at preſent; and hope I never ſhall, if I hve and 


do well, and ſo forth, as the ſaying is. 
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4 An Original LETTER of Six ROBENT Wal- 


POLE's, on the general ſource of PATRIOTISM | | 
in EXGLAND. | 
: 

My DEAR FRIEND, [ 

* hy y * | 2 9 4 * f P 
RECEIVED your lat with much fatis{attion, n 
though it contained ſome little acrimony on _— 
my conduct, and ealily diſcovered the greatrreis p 
of your eſteem, notwithſtanding it was blended fo n. 
frequently with reproof. 7 - 1 
Indeed, my dear friend, whatever colour my Ye 
change of principles may wear, or however it may = 
be conſidered by the generality of people, I have po 


done nothing which every other man in the world 
would not have done in my ſituation — The very 
beſt of us are fond of greatneſs and power in our 
hearts; and however we may ſeem to deſpiſe 
either, the contempt never laſts a moment longer 
than the incapacity to obtain them. — The friend- 
ſhip of a King, the command of his revenues, an 
opportunity of promoting our friends and triumph- 
ing over our enemies, let me tell you, are conſi- 
derations of no very trifling nature; and the man, 
in my opinion, muſt be = more or leſs 
than human, wherever they are reſiſted. —As I 
have not vanity ſufficient to pretend to the firſt, I 
have ſenſe enough to avoid the imputation of the 
latter; and am content with being nothing more 
: . than 1 


than mortal, provided there are no malicious en- 
deavours to make me any thins lets. 


Popularity, my dear friend, is nothing more 


than a ſtep-ladder tor ambition to reach the lum. 
mit ot place and preferment. We alli have our 
prices, and if it is aſked why I continued fo long 
in an oppoſition to the Court, my antwer is this, 
they did not come up to mine. There is ſcarcely 
a member, whole price I do not know to a ſingle 
ſix-pence, and whole very ſoul 1 could not almolt 
purchaſe at the firſt offer. — The reaſon former mi- 
niſters have been deceived in this matter is evi- 
dent; they never conſidered the tempers of the 
people they had to deal with. I have known mi- 
niſters ſo weak as to offer au avaritious raical a 
ſtar and garter; and to think of bribing a protule 
young rogue, who ſet no value upon money, with 


a lucrative employment ] purſue methods as op- 
Polite as the Poles, and conſequently my admi— 


niſtration muſt be attended with very different 
effects. 


The people of England are, in general, a ſet of 
hot-headed tools, a parcel of ſenlible coxcombs, 


who, though perfectly able to examine the bottom 


of things, never judge farther than the ſurface.— 


They know their rights and privileges inviolably 
ſafe, and yet they are never eaſy unleſs they think 
them in danger.— It is no way difficult therefore, 
for an aſpiring commoner to take an advantage of 
this diſpoſition, and to convert their ignorant ſoli- 
citude tor the public emolument entirely to the 


promotion of his own.—A ſtaunch oppolition on 


wo or three queſtions, right or wrong, to the 
Court, gets him a name; half a dozen impudent 
Ned do Mme- unmean- 
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_unwean ng ſpeeches, the admiration; and a trea- 


ſonat le pamp'ilet, the very ſouls of the people.— 


Puriotic barbers toaſt him in ale-houſes, public- 


ſpirited ſhoe-makers harangue for him in the ſtreets, 


and free-horn chairmen and houſe-breakers ſing 


forth his praiſes in every night-cellar within the 
bills of mortality.—To quiet the minds of the 


mob, he gets a place. His own intereſt then 
. obliges him to join the meaſures of the Court. 


Upon this, the golden idol turns inſtantly to a calf, 


and leaves the field of preſerment to ſomebody 


elſe, who is next to ſhare the admiration, and, in 
due time, the curſes of the vulgar— l remember I 
never thought my point completely carried till 
they clapped me in the Tower.—I looked upon 
myſelf then as a made man, and the event fully 


juſtified the warmth of my expectations. In reality 


I know no better friends to the conſtitution of 
this country, was it any way in danger, than this 
ſet of imaginary patriots :—They ſtruggle very 
heartily while they are at it, and the moment they 


are bought off, their preſerment inſpires others 


with a view of following their example, in order 


by the ſame means to attain the ſame ends; and 


thus we always find a ſucceſſion ol zealous pa- 


triots, who conſtantly advance the good of their 


countty by being ſo very ftrenuous about their 
own. But to drop this ſubjeft, know, my dear 
friend, that the conſtitution of this country is ſo 


critically founded, that whatever effetts the privi- 
leges of the people, will, in a little time, endanger 


the prerogative of the crown: there is no ſepa- 
rate intereſt for either to conſult; and in ſuch a 
caſe, no man of fenſe will dream that the Court 
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can have the leaſt notion of encroaching on the 
liberties of the ſubjett. 

You ſee, my dear friend, how freely I deal with 
mylelt; but, with me, patriotiſm goes for nothing. 
There is not this moment one patriot in the do 
nor, indeed, is there the leaſt neceſlity that there 
ſhould. —Do not deprive me of your good opinion 
for my candour, but go on to eſteem me, and be 
aſſured I ſhall ever remain, 


Your moſt faithful friend, 
R. WALPOLE. 
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AN EPIGRAM. 


A FETHINKS 'tis a dramatic age; . 
** All men are play'rs, the — 5M the ſtage. 
There, as it ſuits the time and place, 
Each takes a different ſhape or face, 
And deck'd with ribbons, or with lawn, 
They now can ſtrut, and now can fawn. 
Whilſt we, poor folks, or populace vile, 
1 o ſpeak in Miniſterial ſtile) 
ſetul ſpectators ſee the play; 
"Tis they that act, but we that pay; 
And when the farce is done amiſs, 
Tis very hard if we mayn't hiſs. 
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ThE. FRicuTED F A R MER. ATArlE. 


NE day an honeſt Farmer went 
(Roger by name) to pay his rent; 
har Bumkin, in his very beſt, 
rim as any Quaker dreſt, 

Dil with a booriſh kind of pride, 
5 ſooted, ſturdy Brock beſtride. 
His fob replete with glitt'ring pence, 
Gave him an air of confidence; 
But yet it griev'd the Gafler ſore, 
To think how ſoon the prec1ous ore, 
Muſt for his Landlord be ſecur'd, 
By that inſatiate leech the Steward; 
The thought e' en pierc'd him to che heart; 
But deareſt friends, alas! muſt part. 
He jogg'd along and ſhook his head, 
And to himſelf thus ighing ſaid 
Relentleſs Landlords!—ſure, O ſure, 
« If half the ills that we endure, 
Jo you were once but rightly known, 
Jo us ſome mercy wou'd be thewn; 
** You wou'd not ſeize upon the ſpoil, 
The product of our endleſs toil ; 
Nor thus ingroſs the annual gains, 
Oft all our great inceſſant pains. 
But ah! ye little know the care, 
+ The flaviſh life, the ſlender fare, 
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©® The coarſe conveniencies, the crofles, 
Ahe vaſt expences, various loſſes, 
Jo which poor Farmers are expos d— 
Were this but thoroughly diſclos'd, 
Vou woud not ſure fo ill requite us, 
Nor with foul Pettifoggers fright us. 
„ But—we ruſt ſtrive to be content, 
** Prove honeſt men—and pay our rent; 
© Then ſhall we need to fear no evil, 
Nor dread to face the very d. 
He ſpoke ;—with harneſs d heel tunen ſour 4 
Poor Brock, and made him grun ad gurd. 
But hol to hinder raſh rellection, 
I'm obviate here a ſmall objettion, 
You'll wonder, 'ull you've been acquainted, 
Why Roger ſeem'd ſo diſcontented; 
But let my courteous reader know, 
This happen'd many vears ago 
When Lawyers, an internal band ! 
Like locuſts overſpread the land ; 
When pride and luxury the realm, 
And gen'ral want did overwhelm; 
When trade was low, and taxes high, 
And Britain ſcarce had one ally; 
'T1s odds (tho' not to one quite twenty) 
That had he ſeen theſe times of plenty, 
And been our bleſt contemporary, 
Hodge had not ſeem'd in ſuch quandary. 
At length arriving at the Squire 8. 
He tor his Landlord ſtraight inquires; 
Diſmounts, and gives the horſe ſome hay, 
And tow 'rds the houſe then takes his way. 
Into the Steward's hall he's led, 
Where, tho' not o'er genteelly bred, 
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Hodge to the Bailiff makes a bow, 
As nicely as he well knew how: 
(The cringing beau and lawleſs rake, 
To Ru [tics ſhou'd allowance make) 


This done—the fumbling lab ring lout, 


The loaded leathern-· purſe lugs out, 

Emptvs the glitt'ring ſplendid ſtore, 

Which with great care is counted o er.— 

The Steward gives him a receipt, 

The Cook. his belly-full of meat; 

Nor does the jolly Butler fail, 

To bring in jugs of nappy ale: 

Hodge ſmoak's his pipe, and freely drinking. 

Forgot his purſe had quite done chinking. 

By fellow-farmers now beſet 

(Upon the like occaſion met), 

With them he falls into diſcourſe, 

Tells 'em where Bels and Star took horte ; 

For ſeed- corn what one made him pay, 

And how he fold laſt market-day— 

Talks of manuring, plowing, ſowing, 

Of harrowing, rowling, reaping, mowing— 

What management does good what harm, 

And how he has improv'd his farm. 
uite merry, he procceds to quaff, 

And oft ſets up a loud horſe- laugh; 

With roaring voice eſſays to ing, 

And grows as happy as a King. 

Now, — now, —he's almoſt overcome! 

"Tis now high-time to think of home; 

He riſes takes his leave of all, 

And trys to ſtand—but fears to fall: 

Then bending tow'rds the block his courſe, 

From ence bes NO his horſe : 


Alone 


one 
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Alone he budg'd; for, lack-a- day, 
The reſt all gang'd a diffrent way ; 


| And yet he went not quite alone, 


As in the ſequel ſhall be ſhewn; 


For one got up—youll quickly find— 


(By him tho' unobſerv'd) behind. 


Now on he jogs with great content, 
Rejoic'd at having paid his rent; 


But having partly got his load, 


In an unſteady manner rode; 


Lean'd this way, that way, backwant, forward, 
Nor deem'd it proper now to ſpur hard; 


For tho' he was not fairly tuddled, 


Hodge felt himſelf a little maddicd. 
Pot- valiant grown, ty eat Roger 
Thought he cou'd make a ſpecial ſoldier ;— 


Valu'd no mortal of a louſe—and 


Of foes cou'd kill—at leaſt, a thouſand. 


But all this valour nought avail'd him, 
Alas !—his courage quickly fail'd him. 
Tho' ſtrongly arm'd with ſtout October, 
A hearty fright ſoon made him ſober, 
And chas'd away the drowſy god, 
Which now and then had forc'd a nod. 
For paſſing o'er a dreary green, 
Where dreadful ſpettres had been ſeen, 
(By crazy coxcombs half a ſleep) 

Poor Roger ſideway chanc'd to peep; 
This he no ſooner dar'd to do, 

But Ohe ſaw—('us very true) 

He ſaw—a fad tremendous ſight, 

That caus'd his hair to ſtand upright! 

A fight, —that well-migh made him [woon, | 
So clearly ſhone the ſplendent n moon. 
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He ſaw—a ſhocking kind of ſhade— 

I mean not that his body made, 

For O! beſides he ſaw another, . 
That made him tremble, quake, and ſhudder. 
Softly he turn'd his head—and then | 
He look'd—and turn'd—and look'd again. 
The man was in a muck-wet {weat, 

To think of what behind him fat ; 

And wonder'd in the name of G—d, 

What rueſul creature with him rode, 
Which caſt—he horribly ſuſpected, 
The monſtrous ſhade he ſaw projected. 
Himſelf he bleſſes, —and at length 
Reſuming courage, ſenſe, and ſtrength. 
He o'er one ſhoulder glanc'd :—but O! 
What horror did he undergo, 

When plainly thus reveal'd to ſight, 

He look'd upon th' infernal ſprite! 

And now forſooth to make appear, 

The cauſe of all this pannic fear, 

Know then there was where Hodge had been, 
Tho' ne'er before by Roger ſeen, 

I ſay—there liv'd at this ſame hall, 

A thing that men—a Monkey call 

(For great folks then, all muſt allow, 
Odd fav rites had as well as now). 

To pleaſe the lady Pug was kept, 
And he to pleaſe himfelf had leapt 

Behind poor Roger on the horſe, 

Of what enſu'd— this, this the ſource. 

Let's now return to that ſame wight 

We left in ſuch a woeſul plight; 
At ſight of this tremendous Monkey, 
How did he ſtare— and O—how ſtu—k he! 


Foi 
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For ev'ry time the poor man ſtarted, 
It ſeems he ſomewhat more than t-rt-d. 


Hodge ne'er had ſeen (nor had his wife) 


So ſtrange a thing in all his life; 
And having once of this foul Imp's 
Uncouth grimace receiv d a glimpſe; 


At this ſirſt interview (O fad!) 


That Roger and the Monkey had; 
Hack-hack-cack-keck, the Goblin cry d. 
And grin'd in grilly ſoit belide. 

O !—how did then the poor man pant, 
How mend his pace :—lays he avaunt! 
Satan, avaunt!—thee I reſiſt 

(He [poke—and felt himlelt bep-l). 
And do thou, Satan—from me—ily, 
Satan, avaunt!—I thee—dety— 


Thee I—dely !—then let me go— 
I am, —as al!—my neighbours know, 


A righteous man—and good pſalm- ſinger, 

Nor long to pay my rent—eeer linger. 
Beginning now to feel the ſpur, 

Brock gallop'd wi' th' wrong foot before; 


And Pug around poor Roger's neck 


Claiping his paws, cry 'd—hack, hack, keck. 
Seli-prelervation is by nature 

The bent of ev'ry living creature; 

"Tis common for the worſt of elves, . 

T' endeavour to lecure themſelves. 

The Farmer, frighted worſe than ever, 

All o'er like aſpen leat did ſhiver, 

And he who lately did fo golter, 


Strove now to ſay the Pater-noſter. 


Like culprit mounted on the ladder, 
Stamm'ring, ſays he—* Our ta-ta-father 
oo eos 
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Which art in ha-ha-heaven—(ob! 
Satan, avaunt and let me go), 

Hall ha-ha-hallowed be thy name 

(To drink ſo much was to blame), 
Thy king—tlw ke-kc- kingdom come 
0 that—l were but ſaſe—at home).“ 


Thus pray d poor Hodge and homeward hy d, 


Thus Pug with hack-hack keck reply'd, 
And held him by the Farmer faſt, 
Who, heav'n be prais'd, got home at laſt. 
Roger forthwith began to roar 
Open, dear wiſe, at once, the door, 


Make haſte - make haſte or I'm undone; 


Joan came as fall as ſhe cou'd run: 
She ſtar'd to ſec the monſter Pug 
So cloſely thus her huſband hug, 
Thus hang behind like any knapſack, 
And in ſuch horrid ſort his chops hack. 
O! come and help, ſweet wife !—O hie thee! 
Says Hodge—Sa-Satan, I defy thee! 

With goggling eyes and ſcreaming tone, 

And 1 dety thee too—ſays Joan: 

Nay —and to let the de'il in loth ? 
Straight ſlams the door, and with an oath _ 
Ads faith and I defy you both. 7 
Alas —misſortune on misfortune !\— 

In vain does Hodge his wile importune, 

That 1 in ſuch need ſhe'd not forſake him, 

But e en for ſhe the de'il might take him, 
What, what muſt now of him become ! 
Arriv'd, but O! not ſafe at home. 
He got as well as he was able— 
He knew not how—1nto the ſtable, 
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Accomp'ny'd by his foul familiar, 
Nor ever in his life look'd ſillier. 
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O dear !—what muſt the man do now? 

He ſobs and ſtares and kens the mow ; 

To ſcramble up the cratch then ſtrives, 

Fear gives him ftrength and ſatan drives. 
Unhappy Hodge think what you lift on't— 
Joan prov'd a moſt unmeet aſſiſtant ; 

In troth he well miglit weep and wall, 

To lee his boſom-iriend turn tail. 

Oer head in hay now lorc'd to creep 

Yet cou'd not cry himſelf a fleep, 

But watch'd and pray 'd and quack'd all night, 
And thought of nothing but the ſprite. 

Thus welt'ring in his muck he lay, 


And long'd moſt ardently for day: 


Mean while the dire tremendous ſtranger, 


| Lodg'd harmleſs underncath the manger. 
The welcome morn arrives at laſt— 


And early comes in murrain-haite, 
A truſty ſervant from the Squires, 
Who tor eloping Pug inquires ; 


For one forfooth had call'd to mind, 
_ He'd ſeen him ſlily mount behind 


Poor honeſt Hodge - Pug o' er and o'er 


The like had practis'd heretofore, 


And near the block it ſeems th' inchanter, 
Happen'd that niglit incog. to ſaunter; 
But who'd ha' thought this grim gallant, 
Wou'd e'er ha' prov'd ſo complaiſant— 
Been thus diſpos'd ſo far to roam, 
And wait upon the Farmer home? 

In ſthort—{(tho' I muil own my metre 
Both ſhorter might ha' been and ſweeter) _ 
8 . | The 
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The 'Squire had his Monkey again— 
Roger got rid of all his pain; 

Was really frighted more than hurt, 
Requir'd, with ſhame, a cleaner ſhirt: 
And as himſelf he went to mixen, 

Curſt all the way the vagrant vixon. 
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One INSTANCE of a Max's being HoN EST. 


8 O ME time ſince, a country genileman of good 


underſtanding, but a little antiquated in his 


dreſs and deportment, walked into the quadrangle 
of a College, in one of our famous Univerſities, to 


view the building. His uncouth garb drew round 


him ſeveral of the young ſtudents, who, as they 


are too apt to miſplace their wit, as well as their 
time and money, began to banter, or, which is a 
more faſhionable word, to humbug the good old 
entleman, on account of his dreſs. 5 
This was obſerved by a young ſtudent, reading 
at one of the windows, who perceiving that the 
poor old gentleman was greatly embarraſſed, came 


down to his relieve. He rallied his brother ſtu- 


dents ſufficiently, yet in a manner, and with a 
grace, that beſpoke the man of ſenſe and polite- 


neſs. He told them, their behaviour was baſs, 
rude, and ungenerous, mean, and unmanly ; that 
he was aſhamed any of his aſſociates ſhould be fo 
_ remarkably depraved. That if they conſidered 


themſelves as ſcholars and gentlemen, they ſhould 
„„ | nn 
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act conſiſtently with that character, but if they 
preſerred the name of buffoon to that of a fine 
gentleman, they had better change their garb, and 
barter the gown for a coat of many colours. At 
this they all departed, and moſt of them with ſeem- 
ing concern; for virtue will ever be ſecretly 
eſteemed and admired, even by the moſt abandon- 
ed. Aiter they were diſperſed, Leontine (for that 
was the young gentleman's name) took the . 4 


by the hand, deſired that he would refreſh himſelf 


with a glaſs of wine, and at the ſame time begged 


of him rot to take anv bad impreſſion of that Uni- 


verſity, from the rude ſample he had received. 
The god old gentleman, without heſitation, ac- 


cepted of the favour: and after he was ſufficiently 
refreſhed, Leontine ſhewed him every thing that 
was worthy his notice in the Univerſity. By the 
obſervations and reſlections which Arcaſto made 
(for ſo we {hall cali the old gentleman) Leontine 
found that he was a man of exquiſite taſte and 
judgment, and of a chearful diſpoſition. What 


he had of the old man in him appeared rather as 
a foil to ſet off his other excellent qualities; and 


notwithſtanding the great diſparity in their age, 
Leontine thought himſelf happy in his acquain- 


tance. As the town was at that time very full, 
and the accommodations at the inn but indifferent, 


Leontine entreated Arcaſto to make uſe of "The 
apartment curing his ſtay at the Univerſity ; aſſur- 
ing him at the ſame time, that it would be no in- 


convenience, for that he had the liberty of ano- 


ther gentleman's room, who was abſent. Little 
ceremony ſhould be uſed between gentlemen of 


ſenſe and learning. The buſineſs of politeneſs 1 is 


to 
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to render us agrecable, not troubleſome ; an! 


therefore Arcaſto, aſter ſome little heſitation, mo 
thankfully accepted the favour. When he left loa 
the Univerſity he embraced Leonune, an |- gave mo 
him a ſtrong invitation to his count“ ſcat. which roll 
requeſt was toon after repeated v 2 letter, attend- > wit 
ed with a conſiderable preſent Leontine, the reti 
next vacation, returned the old gemlemans viſit, Zar 
and was received with all the tender tokens ol. cor 
friendſhip and eſteem. A. his firſt entrance he une 
was ſtruck with the ſpendor and magnificence 01 
the houſe, the furniture. aud the attendants, and de 
had the pleaſure to find that his friend was a2 Ar. 
man of much grex'e? conſequence than he ima- lis 
gined. Aſter the ol gemleman had talked ſome = 
little time o Leontine, and given him ſeveral at- wit 
fectionate looks. and friendly ſhakes of the hand, ivy 
he introduced him to his daughter, Who was in- cia 
deed a beauty interior to none in chat country. nut 
Alter dinner they took a turn in the garden, where pla 
Leontine was ſurpriſed to ſee how the dædal hand ſpe 
of nature was improved by the aid of art. That by 
every thing might wear the face of nature, all ro 
exotics were excluded, to make room for plants ol | co 
our own growth. The thorn, the haſel, and even pe 
the bramble, had a place among the reſt. There do! 
was a delightſul and juſt irregularity in the trees, Le 
ſome whereot towered their tops 10 the clouds. an 
while others humbly ſubmitted to their ſuperiors, zwe 
and bowed themſelves beneath their branches. — wh 
His ſtatues were not placed at tne extremity of an by 
avenue, or to terminate a walk, but hid them - I; 
ſelves among the trees and the underwoods. Thus. ou 
ing. as it Were, 0 conceal his riches. Cl 


Arcaſto 


by endeavouring. 
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Arcaſto made every thing more agree: able, and 
more ſuperb and grand. Through theſe trees, 

loaded with pippins and pears, you might ſee Po- 
mona. Flora had hid herſelf in a large buſh of 
roſes, jeſlamin, and honeyluckles; ſurrounded 
with. tulips, pinks, and carnauons; Sylvanus was 
retired into a thicket of trees. 383 out of re- 

Zard to her chaſlity, was cloathed fo thick, vou 


could hardly ſee her; and Bacchus was rejolcing 


under a vine. 

In the middle of the garden was a ſoit of wil. 
derneſs, or thicket ot trees and lhrubs; where 
Arcaſto, at the reque!t of his daughter (who was 


is only child), had crected a little novel, mn iorm 
of a ruined cottage. The inſide of it was cieled 


with moſs, and the outſide over-run with a thick 
ivy, that afforded a ſale aſy lum tor the birds, eipe- 
cially the ſmaller ſort, which were ſeen in great 
numbers, and were the only inhabitants of the 
place, except the young lady, Mils Clora, who 


ſpent great part of her time with them; and had, 


by frequent feeding them, taught them to hop 
round her like {o many tame daves. Kindneſs and 


conſtancy will tame the fierceſt animals; and it is 


perhaps owing to our cruelty, that we are aban- 
doned by thoſe agreeable companions. While 
Leontine was admiring the ruſticity of the hovel, 
and the harmony of the birds, Clora reached an 


ivory flagellet, and played ſeveral ſhort tunes, 


which, to Leontine's great {urprize, were repeated 


by ſome bull-finches, and imitated by other birds. 


It was impoſſible to enter this retired place with- 


out being charmed, and eſpecially with the divine 


Clora, who had the art of making every thing ſur- 
8 POT 
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paſſingly agreeable. Leontine, the moment be 
fry her, was firack with admiration, which, by 
Clora's good ſenſc. and engaging bebaviour, was 
ſoon converted into a violent flame; which, how— 
ever, he concealed, till he had reaſon to beneve, 
from the manner in which ſhe enteriained him, 
and her behavior, that the herſelf was in the ſame 
ſituation. There are certain indelible charatiors 
in every hen, Winch, when compared with _— 
actions of the paris, will to a nicety diſcover: 
ſentiments of the heart: for, as a cortain great ge- 
it 18 nich eaſier tor 


neral and poltt:cran obterves, 
milcles 


a man to command a large armv. thanthe 
of his own tice; and a lady of Clora's good ferte 
muſt undoubtedly have drawn the fſaine conciulion 
of her lover. Leontine's honour, and ine lriend- 
ſhip he bore to her father, would not Permit Run 


to make e any AUVAances W e his conient, wink 


he endeavoured to aſk, but was ſtill intimidate 
by the inequality of des fortunes. A man of 
ſenſe is never lo much at a fois tor words as in 
matters of love. Arcaſlo, however, was a gentle- 
man of too much good ſenſe and penetration, not 
to perceive from his manner, and the interruptions 


in his diſcourſe, that ſomething of this fort was la- 


bouring in his breaſt : and, to reheve him trom 
the perplexity, and 5 e him the pain of a bluih, 
the old gentleman aſked him, it any Mun he was 
poſſeſſed of could make him happicr? and genc- 
rouſly bade him ſpeak, without fear or ceremony. 
Leontine immediately unboſomed himtelt; and 
ood old Arcaſto, without making any reply, led 
him by the hand to Clora, who was then in the 
garden, and laluting her, ſaid. My dear child. 


this © 


fon to apprchend, that this courtthip was concerted 


any hopes of ſuccels; and, as they walked toge- 


able to make her any reply. At laſt, collecting all 
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this is the only gentleman in the world to whom 
I am ambitious of being related; and it you can 
approve ol him for a hufband, it will greatly add 
to my telicity;” and then turning ore, lit dem 
together. 

The manner of Arcaſto's making this propoſal 
to his daugluer (though it Proc egged rom candour 
and gencrolity, and was the overiiowings of his 
friendihip and good nature), yave Clora lome rea- 


Daten lier father and Leomine at their laſt in- 
terview; and that the paſſion the ) dung gentleman 
exprelled for her, might not arile ſo much from 
a conſideratton of her perſonal merit, as her plen- 


titul loruine. She wes theretore determined to 
be ſatisfied in this point, belore he gave Leontine 


ther in the garden, the. made no reply to any 
thing he {aid tor near an hour: and before they 
lett the garden, as he earneltly entreated to know 
the cauſe oi ner grief, the fell upon her knees, 
and begged oi him, it he had the leaſt regard for 
ler future welfare, to ſorbear any taither ſolicita- 
tions ; adding withal, that thus reiuſal did not pro- 
ceed trom any y diſlike ſhe had to his perſon or cha- 
racter, but was in conſequence of her being pre- 
viouſly engaged, unknown to her tather, to a 
young gentleman who had been viſiting in that 
netghbourhood, and was then in London. This 
was the ſevereſt ſhock Leontine had ever felt.— 
He ſtood motionleſs for ſome time, and was un- 


2 * and ſentiments of honour and generoſi- 
„he with tears told her, that whatever his fate 
Oo 5 might 


ma te, his love for her, and his friendſhip for 
her 30-4 nher, would not permit him to attempt 
ann thins hat might give her a moment's unea- 
line's; and that he would not only decline his 
own lit, but endeavour to obtain her father's con- 
ſein, for her to marry the man to whom ſhe was 
ſo folemnly engaged. From this time Leontine 
grew very penlive and melancholy, but did not 
forget his nromiſe to Clora; and having obtained 
her laiher's conſent for her to marry the perſon 
ſhe men.oned, he one evening gave it her in the 
garden, afluring her, at the ſame time, that he 
therewith ſurrendered his peace, and every thing 
that was dear and valuable to him on earth; and 
after he had embraced her, retired with precipita— 
tion. Clora, though the perceived him trembling 
and cold at the time he left her, took the other 
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turn in the garden, to enjoy this ill-timed artifice; 


tor ſhe was under no engagement to any one, but, 
on the contrary, was deeply enamoured with Leon- 
tine, was deterinined to marry him, and only made 
uſe of this artifice, as I have already obſerved, to 
try Ins affettion. She enjoyed this the more, as 
it raiſed him in her eſteem, and convinced her ot 
his truth and fidelity. But while ſhe was thus 
heaping up happineſs to herſelf, her father called 
to know what had been done, that Leontine ſhould 
himſelf take his horſe out of the table and ride 
away, even alter it was dark, without ſo much as 
taking leave of him, or ſpeaking to any of the 


family. Here all the woman was alarmed: Her 


piles of promiſed joy and pleaſure vaniſhed, and 
her whole thoughts were now employed tor the 
recovery of the loſt Leontine. To her father ſhe 
5 N diſcovered 
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<i{covered the whole affair, who was greaily en- 


raged at her indiſcretion, and much affected at 


the loſs ot his friend. Meſlengers were ſent to 
all the places in the neighbourhood were tlie 
knew he was acquaimed, and another diſpatched 


to the Univerſi: y. Her tears were yet more en- 


creaſed and multiplied by a violent tempeſt which 
then aroſe, of the man terrible thunder and hght- 
ning, attended with both hail and rain, and which 
ihe ſuppoled would over ake him before he could 
pollibly get over the plains. The quarrel between 
her lather and the had rendered a leparate apart- 
ment necellary ; there the remained inconſolable 
till the meilenger returned, without any tidings of 
Leontine, ad then byter ics confined her to her 
bed This brought on a reconciliation with good 
old Arcaſto, who ſeeing his daughter fo ill, would 
not leave her day nor niglit, and impatient] 

waited to hear from Leontine. After they had 


remained in this perplexed and miſerable ſtate near 


a fortnight, a gentleman's ſervant came one morn- 
ing, juſt as they had raiſed the poor lady to give 
her a jelly, with a letter directed to Miſs Coen. 
and to be delivered into her hands only. The 

old gentleman, when he ſaw the letter (concludin 
it muſt come from Leontine), ſprung irom his 
chair with joy; and, ſnatching it from the ſervant, 


ran to Clora, kiiled her, and put the letter into her 


hand. She, ready to devour it with eagernels, 
cryed out, my Leontine! my Leontine! and, 
breaking it open, atter a ſhort paule, in which I 
perceived her ſoul labouring with ſomething too 
great for utterance, cryed ha! his will his will! 
—and died 885 I was myſelf too much affected 

to 
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to obſerve how good old Arcaſto received this 
ock; and my indiipoliton obliged me to Jeave 
the room; but in the aitternoon I bad the misior— 
tune to hear that the poor old genileman was 
confined to his chamber, and attended by three. 
phyſicians; and thai the unhappy Clora had loſt 
the ule of her reaſon, and raved to an amazing 


| degree. 


- 4 ? 4 * - A L — note Lad 
G BED» * N > N a 2 


The GENEROSITY of an injured DAUGHTER, 
A TRUE STORY. 


dILIAL piety is a ſlower of ſo delicate a na- 
ture, that we meet but very tew places which 
ean produce it; and though we frequently hear 
of parents who ruin themſelves lor the ſake of 
their children, yet, we leldom or ever hear of 


children who do any extraordinary atis of kind- 


neſs to their parents. — Perhaps natuie has formed 
the parental ſenſibiluy infinitely more -exquifite 


than the filial, and, for ſome wile purpoſe, im- 


lanted a mack greater fondneſs on our minds tor 
thoſe we beget and educate, than for thoſe by 
whom we are begotten and educated ourſelves ; 
at leaſt cuſtom has firmly eſtabliſhed ſuch different 
| ſentiments relative to the behaviour of parent and 
child, that it is thought a matter of the higheſt 
praiſe in a wealthy ſon to ſettle a paltry fifty pounds 

jor hte on a diltrefled and worthy father; but an 


aktion 
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95 
ation of little or no merit in a father to ſettle 
twenty times the ſum upon an indigent fon. The 
following excention to the loregoing poſition, will, 
| flatter my ſelt, prove no diſagreeable relation to 
my rea: ders: - 

In eminent merchant, whoſe name I think ne— 
(ear to conceal under that of Webley, married 
1 wot mmiable woman, with whom he received a 
ee bonne, and by whom he was bleſt in 
uli ear wiih a daughter, called Maria : Mrs. 
v\ chien! nwever mmhappily c catching a cold dur ing 
thethne of her lying in, did not long ſur vive the 
rr of her chill But died in about three months 
alter; with her laſt breath conjuring her huſband 
to be partlenlarly attentive to the welfare of the 
ie little Maria. 

lr. Webley for iWO Years before Ins marriage 
ach been conneGte! th a ſubile deſigning woman, 
UV Won he alſo lad a daughter, nor did his an 
ing a Wie put an end to the guilty intercourſe: 
under r pret ence of important buſineſs, he frequent- 

/ Raid 1 in town with her a night or two in the 
weck, while Mrs. W ebley was down at the coun- 
try-houſe in Hertfordſhire; and as frequently car- 
ried her into the country with him, whenever he 
knew his lady could not conveniently leave town: 
— His marriage, in fact, was rather an engage- 
ment of intereſt. than an union of inclination; end 
Mrs. Webley's fortune enabled him to live up to 
the ſummit of his wiſhes ; he moment {ſhe was in- 
terred, he thought there was no farther neceſiit 
for reſtraint or diſguiſe. In ſhort, fix weeks had 
ſcarcely elapſed, v chen he married the abandoned 


woman we have been ſpeaking of, and pitched 


upon 
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upon the moſt profligate of her ſex, to ſupply the 
lace of the very beit. 

We ſhall paſs over the time of Maria's infancy, 
when ſhe experienced little more than the dimini- 
tive cruelty of a narrow- minded mother in-law, 
and come at once to that period, which may be 
juſtly reckoned the molt important of her life: the 
had juſt entered on her eighteenth year, and wa, 
blooming into all the perfection: of her ſex. when 
Mrs. Webley began to think of executing a ſcheme 
which ſhe had lang in agitation.—She ſaw NI aria 
treated by every bo ly with the greateſt reſpect, 
and beheld her own daugliter, t! nough dreſt out in 
all the faſhionable i>2very of the times, and in- 
finitely more attended to, received wich a degree 


of inſipid civility, that bordered upon contenipt. 


The ſhameful neglect which Maria experienced at 
home, gave a conſtant luſtre to her merit when 
abroad, and if ſhe found no kind of countenance 
in her own family, {he met with the higheſt in 
every other place.— This was a circumſtance which 
galled Mrs. Webley to the very foul, and being 
moreover fearful that the regard ſo univerſaliy 

ſhewn to Maria, would be a means of obf! ructing 
any favourable addreſſes which might be made to 
her own daughter, {he took a ſpeedy opportunity 
of quarrelling with that unhappy young lady, and 
being, as the gencrality 0! thole of her de 
moſt commonly are, both maſter and miſtreſs c. 
the houſe, very fairly turned her out of doors.— 
Maria was not however deſtitute of a protector, 
though ſhe had loſt a father. —A young gentleman, 
with a good underilanding and a ſplendid eſtate, 


who had long ſolicited her tas, 'ourable opinion, 
and 
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and gained it, took that opportunity of preſſing for 

her hand, and was made the happieſt of men. 
Maria was married about five years, during 

which time, though ſhe had ofterr entreated for a 


reconciliation, ſhe never could be admitted to the 


preſence of her father; when, taking up the Ga- 
zette one Saturday evening, ſhe met with his name 
amongſt the liſt of bankrupts, and inſtantly fainted 
on the floor; ſhe was however ſoon brought to 
herſelf, when, forgetting in a moment how ſhe 
had been turned out upon the charity of an in- 


hoſpitable world, and expoſed to the moſt pinching 
poverty and diſgrace; how for a ſeries of years 
ihe had been treated as an alien to her father's fa- 
mily, and even denied the moſt trivial neceſſaries, 


while ſtrangers were riotting on her mother's for- 
tune; {he flew to her huſband, whoſe happineſs 
was centred in obliging her, and painting out the 
miſerable ſituation of her father, obtained his con- 
ſent to ſettle three hundred a-year out of a ſum 
which he would allow her tor pin-money, on him, 
to alleviate ſo diſtreſſing an incident. With this 
ſhe immediately took coach, and proceeded to her 
father's; the door was now thrown open at her 
approach; and being introduced to the old gen- 


tleman's preſence, they gazed upon one another 


for ſome moments, and then burſt into a mutual 
flood of tears. | © | 
Mr. Webley's misfortunes had opened his eyes 
to the ſtrangeneſs of his condutt, and nobod 
could be more ready to condemn it than himſelf. 
What then muſt we judge his emotions to be, 
when a daughter, whom he had left deſtitute of 
bread, came to offer him a genteel allowance for 
| P p life; 
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life; and the ſame eyes which he had ſteeped in 
tears of the keeneſt diſtreſs, came to fill his with 
drops of unutterable joy ; his gratitude as a man, 
his feelings as a father, inſtantly ruſhed upon his 
ſoul ; he dried his eyes, looked full in his daugh- 
ter's face for ſome moments, then capering about 
the room with the phrenzy of a bedlamite, burſt 
alreſh into tears. Svfhce it, however, that after 
his affairs were ſettled, he retired into the country, 
upon this yearly allowance, but did not hve long 


enough to enjoy the firſt quarter: the mortiſication 


of being a bankrupt, the conſciouſneſs of his fa- 
mily errors, and finally, the very generoſity of his 
daughter, which was intended to ſweeten the re- 
mainder of his hte, proved a means of hurrying 


him to his end; the agitation of his mind threw 


the gout in his ſtomach, and he died in Maria's 
arms, in the ſiftieth year of his age. His wife and 
daughter now thought themſelves utterly undone; 
but Maria, with a greatneſs of mind peculiar to 
herſelf, in an inſtant diſpelled their apprehenſions 
by a continuation of two-hundred a-year, during 
her life, and without ever ſtooping to hint any 
thing of their former behaviour, told them, that 
they muſt conſider it as no compliment, ſince ſhe 


looked upon it as an indiſpenſible duty, which ſhe 


ought to pay to the memory of her father. 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT or LIFE. 


AN EASTERN STORY. 


O31 AH, the ſon of Abenſinah, leſt the Ca- 

ravanſera early in the morning, and purſued 
his journey through the plains ol Indoſtan. He 
was freſh and vigorous with reſt; he was animated 
with hope; he was incited by deſire; he walked 
ſwiftly torward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills 
gradually riſing before him. As he paſſed along, 
his ears were delighted with the morning ſong of 
the bird ol paradile, he was fanned by the laſt tlut- 
ters of the linking breeze, and ſprinkled with dew 
by groves of ſpices; he lometimes contemplated 
the towering height of the oak, monarch of the 
hills; and ſometimes caught the gentle fragrance 


of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter ot the ſpring : all 


his ſenſes were gratified, and all care was baniſhed. 


from his heart. | 
Thus he went on till the ſun approached his 
meridian, and the increaſing heat prey ed upon his 
ſtrength; he then looked round about him for 
ſome more commodious path. He ſaw on his 
right hand a grove, that ſeemed to wave its ſhades, 
as a ſign of invitation; he entered it, and found 
the coolneſs and verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He 
did not, however, forget whither he was travel- 
ling, but found a narrow way bordered with 
Pp 2 flowers, 
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flowers, which appeared to have the ſame diree- 
tion with the main road, and he was pleaſed that 
by this happy experiment, he had found means to 
unite pleaſure with his buſineſs, and to gain the 
rewards of diligence without ſuffering its fatigues. 
He therefore ſtill continued to walk for a time, 
without the leaſt remiſſion of his ardour, except 
that he was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the mu- 
ſick of the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled in 
the ſhade; and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with 
plucking the flowers that grew on either ſide, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. At laſt 
the green path began to decline from its firſt di- 
rection, and to wind among hills and thickets, 
cooled with fountains, and murmuring with water- 
falls. Here Obidah pauſed for a time, and began 


to conſider whether it were longer ſate to ſorſake 
the known and open road, but remembering that 


the heat was now in its greateſt violence, and that 
the plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved to 


purſue the new path, which he ſuppoſed only to 


make a few meanders, in compliance with the va- 

rieties of the ground, and to end at laſt in the 
common road. Re, 
Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed 


his pace, though he ſuſpetted that he was not gain- 
ing ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined | 


him to lay hold on every new objett, and give way 
to every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. 
He liſtened to every echo, he mounted every hill 
for a treſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every cal- 


cade, and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the courſe 
ol a gentle river that rolled among the trees, and 


watered a large region with innumerable circum- 


volutions. 


thi 


or 
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volutions. In theſe amuſements the hours paſled 
away uncounted, his deviations had perplexed his 
memory, and he knew not towards what point to 
travel. He ſtood penſive and conſuſed, afraid to 


go forward Jeſt he ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious 


that the time of loitering was now palt. While 
he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the ſk 
was over-ſpread with clouds, the day vanithed 
from before him, and a fudden tempeſt gathered 
round his head. He was now rouled by tus dan— 
ger to a quick and painful remembrance of his 
toily, he now ſaw how happine:s is lofi when eale 
is conſulted, and lamemed the unmanly impa— 
tience that prompted him to leck thelter in the 
2 and deſpited the petty curioſny that led 

im on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus 
refletting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of 
thunder broke his meditation. 

He now relvlved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he palied, 
and try to find ſome iſſue where the wood might 


open into the plain. He proſtrated himielſ on the 


earth, and commended his lite to the Lord oi Na— 
ture. He role with confidence and tranquiuty, 
and preſſed on with his tabre in his hand, tor the 


bealts of the delart were in motion, and on every 


hand were heard the mingled howls ot rage and 
fear, and ravage, and expiration; all the horrors 


of darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the 


winds roared in the woods, and the torrents tum- 
bled from the hills. 


Thus torlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered thro* 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was every moment — nearer 

tO 
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to ſafety or to deſtruction. At length, not fear 
but labour began to overcome him; his breath 
ew ſhort, and his knees trembled, and he was 
on the point of lying down in reſignation to his 
fate, when he beheld, through the brambles, the 
limmer of a taper. He advanced towards the 
light, and finding that it proceeded from the cot- 
tage of a hermit, he called humbly at the door, 
and obtained admiſſion. The old man ſet before 
him ſuch proviſions as he had collected for him- 
ſelt, on which Obidah fed with eagerneſs and gra- 
titude. | 75 
When the repaſt was over, © Tell me, ſaid the 
hermit, by what chance thou halt been brought 
hither; I have been now twenty years an inhabi- _ 
tant of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a man 


before. Obidah then related the occurrences of | 
his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 1 
Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors and follies, ; 

the dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep into 0 
thine heart. Remember, my ſon, that human life 1 
is the journey of a day. Werile in the morning 1 
of youth, full of vigour and full of expectation; 8 
we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety ty 
and with diligence, and travel on a while in the fr 
ſtreight road of piety towards the manſions of reſt. be 
In a ſhort time we remit our fervor, and endeavour 2 
to find ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome 1 
more eaſy means ol obtaining the ſame end. We 1 
then relax our vigour, and reſolve no longer to be 8 
terrified with crimes at a diſtance, but rely upon * 
our own conſtancy, and venture to approach what * 
we reſolve never to touch. We thus enter the Ge 


| bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſecuri- 


ty. 
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ty. Here the heart ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides; 


we are then willing to enquire whether another 
advance cannot be made, and whether we. may 


not, at leaſt, turn our eyes upon the gardens of 


pleaſure: we approach them with ſcruple and he- 
ſitation; we enter them, but enter timorous and 
trembling, and always hope to paſs through them 
without loling the road of virtue, which we, for a 
while keep in our ſight, and to which we propoſe 
to return. But temptation ſucceeds temptation, 
and one compliance prepares us for another; we 
in time loſe the happineſs of innocence, and ſo- 
lace our diſquiet with ſenſual gratifications. By 


degrees we let fall the remembrance of our origi- 


nal intention, and quit the only adequate object 
of rational deſire. We entangle ourſelves in bu- 
ſineſs, immerge ourſelves in luxury, and rove 


through the labyrinths of inconſtancy, till the 


darkneſs of old age begins to invade us, and diſ- 
eaſe and anxiety obſtruct our way. We then look 
back upon our lives with horror, with ſorrow, 
with repentance, and wiſh, but too often vainly 
wiſh, that we had not forſaken the ways of vir- 
tue. Happy are they, my ſon, who ſhall learn 
from thy example not to deſpair, but ſhall remem-_ 
ber, that tho' the day is paſt, and their ſtrength 
18 waſted, there yet remains one effort to be 0 f 5 
that reformation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere 
endeavours ever unaſſiſted, but the wanderer may 
at length return after all his errors; and he who 
implores ſtrength and courage from above, ſhall 


find danger and difficulty give way before him. 


Go now, my ſon, to — repoſe, commit thyſelf 
te 
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to the care of omnipotence, and when the morn- 


ing calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey 
and thy lite.” | 


Ky CEE Ty ep: bre. ch 


REFLECTIONS upon FORTITUDE, with remark- 
able inſtances ol this quality in the SAVAaGzs 
of AMERICA. 


FORTITUDE and conſtancy of mind are qua- 


lities to which every nation, 1n proportion as 


it is civilized, lays a "Coruddable claim, and to 


which however, very few, were we to examine 


the matter thoroughly, can have any tollerable pre- 
tenſion, beſides the compliment which on thoſe 


_ occaſions, each is ſo extremely liberal in paying 


to itſelf. In ſact, it might not be difficult to prove, 
from every day's experience, that the propagation 


of the ſciences, while they improve, generally 
enervate the mind, and that true fortitude and 


conſtancy of ſoul, are more the reſult of a ſelt-ap- 
proving conlticnce. than the effett of an excellent 


underſtanding. 


A number of philoſophers, who have aſtoniſhed 


the world with the greatneſs of their genius, and 
the extent of their reading, might talk very pret- 
tily on this ſubject, but when they came once to 
pot any of their own leſſons into practice, this 


afted reſolution, of which they imagined them- 


— poſſeſſed, diſappeared in an inſtant, and 
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from deſerving the univerſal admiration of man- 


kind, they became entitled to nothing but an ab- 
olute contempt. Cicero, in his orations, might 
expreſs the greateſt diſregard of death he plealed, 
and tell us that a man ſhould not heſitate a mo- 
ment in ſacrificing his life for the good of his 
country; but the orator found the practice inh- 
nitely harder than the precept, and leagued him- 
felt with the enemies of the public after all, in 


hope of ſaving the liſe, which he afletted ſo high- 


ly to deſpiſe. 

Who could talk better upon the virtues, or give 
more excellent leſſons of morality than our own 
countryman, my Lord St. Albans, yet who, when 
he fell from the pinnacle of honour and prefer- 


ment, cver ſhewed a greater ſervility of mind, or 


took more infamous methods to repair his ſhatter- 
ed fortune? The moſt ſcandalous, adulation that 
could be paid at cout, he was conſtantly paying; 
and notwithſtanding alter his diſgtace he was writ- 
ing a book, which conlers an honour on human 
nature, yet his intervals were taken up in defend- 
ing every pernicious meaſure of the crown, and 
employed in deſtroying the liberty of his country, 
Need the caule of his diſgrace be mentioned here 
to prove, that notwithſtanding his wonderful abi- 
ities, he wanted fortitude to reſiſt the force of a 
trifling ſum of money, and honeſty to diſcharge 
the important duties of his truſt ? or what ſhall we 


| fay of a man, who, while he was eſtabliſhing the 


higheſt teſtimony of humau genius, for two or 
three hundred pounds eretted an everlaſting mo- 
nument of human baſeneſs too. In reality, ſcience 
and underſtanding, can do nothing more than 

. teach 
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teach our conſtancy and fortitude a nobler way of 
appearing, the qualities themſelves muſt proceed 
from a firmer foundation than both The wiſdom 
of Socrates gave a manner to his fortitude, which 
left an irreſiſtible charm in his death, but the ſor— 
titude itſelf proceeded not from the excellence 
of his undecitanding, but the goodneſs of his 
heart, © | | 
But to prove bevond a poſſibil:ty of diſpute, 
that a knowledge o! the ſciences has nothing to 
do in the qualities under conſideration, let us only 
refer to the behaviour ol a poor Indian, as relat- 
ed by Laſitaw, taken in baitle by las enemies, and 
condemned as a facrilice to the manes of ſuch as 
cither he himielt or his countrymen deflroyed in 
the fheid :—The moment he is condemned, he 
opens his death ſong, and is faſtened to a ſtake, 
the chiefs of the nation winch has taken him, ſit— | 
ting round a fire, and ſmoaking all the time. Such = 1 
as choole to be concerned in the execution, begin 
with torturing at the extremities of his body, till 
by degrees they approach the trunk; one pulls off 
all his nails from the roots; another takes a finger 
and tears off the fleſh with his teeth; a third takes 
the finger thus mangled, and thruſts it into the 
head of a pipe made red hot, and ſmoaks it like 
tobacco; others cut and flath the fleſhy parts of 
his body, and ſear the wounds immediately u 
with burning irons; fome {trip the {kin off his head, 
and pour boiling lead upon it; others tear the fleſh 
entirely from his arms, and twiſt the bare tendrils 
and ſinews round red hot irons, twiſting and ſnap- 
ping at the ſame time; ſome pound his fingers 
and toes to pieces between two ſtones, others al! 
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the while diſtending and ſtretching every limb and 
joint, to encreaſe the inconceivable horror of his 
pains. During this, the miſerable ſulſerer fome- 
times rendered inſenſible by the torture, falls into 
ſo 1 a ſleep, that they are obliged to apply 
a fire to recover him, and untie lum, to give 2 
breathing to the fury of their own revenge. — Again 
he is tied, aid his teeth drawn one by one, his 
eyes beat out, and not one trace of humanuty left 
in his viſage; in this ſituation, all over one con— 
tinued mummy, one inexprellible wound, they 
beat him from one to another with chats; the 
wretch now up now down, falling in their fires at 
every ſtep, till at laſt, wearied out with cruelty, 
ſome ok their chiefs put an end, with a dagger, 


to his ſufferings, and terminates the execution, 


which otten laſts five or ſix hours, by ordering on 
the kettle and making a teall as horrid and barba- 
rous as their revenge. 5 

But what renders this more N is a con- 


teſt, which ſubliſts all the time, between the ſuf. 


ferer and them, whether he has moſt fortitude in 
bearing, or they | ingenuity in aggravating his pangs; 
at every interval they give hun, he ſinoaks un- 


concerned with the reſt, without one murmur or 


ſhadow of a groan, recounts what exploits he has 
done, and tells them how many of their country- 
men he has killed, in order to encreale their fury; 
nay he reproaches them with an 1gnorance of tor- 


turing, and points out ſuch parts of his body him. 


ſelf, as are more exquiſitely ſenſible of pain The 
women have this part of courage with the men, 


and incredible ſoever as ſuch an aſtoniſhing con- 


ftancy of mind may appear, it would be as odd 
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to ſce one of theſe people ſuffer in another man- 
ner as it would be to find an European who could 
ſuffer with any thing like their fortitude; an in- 
flexible uniformity to the principles in which they 
are bred is the occaſion of this fortitude, and 
without one ſpark of learning, occaſions a beha- 
viour, which diſtances the moſt celebrated ſtories 
of antiquity, and baffles the proſoundeſt leſlons ol 
all the philoſophers. 
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A TALE oF THE TRAVELLERS. 


A GOOD repute, a virtuous name, 
** Philoſophers ſet forth 
As the unerring path to fame, 

If fame conſiſts in worth. 


'This precious ointment gently ſhed, 
O'er mental ill prevails; 
And where the fragrant med'cine ſpread 

It animates and heals. | 


Yet hard it is to uſe it right, 

Tho' beautiful to view, 

It ſhines diſtinguiſhingly bright, 
How tranſitory too! 


Like glaſs it glitters, ſoon tis crackt. 
Irreparably frail; 5 | 

All moraliſts allow the fact, 

So apply the tale. 
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When things inanimate cou'd ſpeak, _ 
FIRE once agreed with WATER, 

A friendly] Jant one day to take, 
But where, 'tis no great matter. 


It happen'd, that the day before 

Each leſt their different Ration, 
They chole a third, worth twenty more, 
And that was REPUTATION. 


The three companions now refle&t, 

If chance ſhou'd once divide 'em, 
How each their letters might dirett, 
Or who ſhou'd ſureſt guide em. 


Says WATER,—Friends, you Il hear my Name, 
Tho' loſt upon a mountain; 

Enquire at any murmuring ſtream, 
Or ſeek me in a fountain: 


Sometimes from deep caſcades I pour, 
Thro' meadows gently glide; 

I drop a dew, deſcend a ſhower, 
Or thunder 1 in a tide: 


Where marſhes 8 bogs extend, 
Green reeds and turty ſods 


Direct a path to meet your friend; 
A path the bull-ruſh nods. 


Your reſtleſs make, quoth FIRE, I know, 
Juſt like your parent ocean: 

I love to rove as well as you, 

My life . in motion. 
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In Poets all my marks you'll ſee, 


Since Imoak and flaſh reveal me; 
Suſpect me always near Nat Lee, 
Een Blackmore can't conceal me. 


In Milton's page I gow by art, 


One flame intenſe and even: 


In Shakeſpear's blaze, a ſudden ſtart, 
_ Like lightning flaſh'd from heaven. 


In many more, as well as they, 
Thro' various forms I {hilt ; 
I'm gently lambent while a Gay, 
But brighteſt when a Swilt. 


From ſmoak ſure tidings you may get, 
It can't ſubſiſt without me; 


Or find me, like ſome fond coquet, 


With fifty ſparks about me. 
The beſt of ſlaves I'm call'd by men, 


When bound in proper durance 
But if I once do miſchiet, then 
I'm heard of at th' Inſurance. 


Alas! poor REPUTATION cry'd, 
How happy in each other! : 
Such ſignal marks muſt ſurely guide 

Each ſtraggler to his brother. 


Tis I alone muſt be undone, 


Such ill has fate deſign'd me; 
If I be loſt, tis ten to one 
You never more will find me. 


CARE 


— 
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CARE aun GENEROSITY. 


A FABLE. 


01 D Care, with induſtry and art, 
At tength ſo well had play'd his part, 
He heap' 4 up ſuch an ample ſtore, 
That av'rice could not ſigh for more: 
Ten thouſand flocks his ſhepherd told, 
His collers overflow'd with gold; 
The land all round him was his own, 
With corn his crowded gran'ries groan. 
In ſhort, ſo vaſt his charge and gain, 
That to poſſeſs them was a pain; 
With happineſs o'erpreſt he hes, 
And much too prudent to be wiſe. 

Near him there hiv'd a beauteous maid, 
With all the charms of youth array'd; 
Good, am'able, ſincere and free, 

Her name was GENEROSITY. 
'Twas her's the largeſt to beitow 
On rich and poor, on iriend and foe; 


Her doors to all were open'd wide, 
The pilgrim there might fate abide : 


For th' hungry and the thirity crew, 


The bread ſhe broke, the drink ſhe drew; 
There ſickneſs laid her aching head, 


And there diſtreſs cou'd find a bed— 
Each hour, with an all-bounteous hand, 


Diffus'd ſhe bleſſings round the land; 
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Her giſts and glory laſted long, 


And num'rous was th' accepting throng. 
At length pale pen'ry ſeiz'd the dame, 
And fortune fled, and ruin came; 

She found her riches at an end, | 
And that ſhe hal not made one friend. — 
All blam'd her for not giving more, 

Nor thought on what ſhe'd done before. 
She wept, ſhe rav'd, ſhe tore her hair, 
When lo! to comfort her, came CARE, 
And cry'd, my dear, it you wall join 
Your hand in nuptial bonds with mine, 
All will be well—you {ſhall have ſtore, 
And I be plagu'd with wealth no more.— 
Tho' I reſtrain vour bounteous heart, 


You ſtill ſhall att the gen rous part.— 


The bridal came—great was the teaſt, 

And good the pudding, and the prieſt: 
The bride in nine months brought him fort!; 
A little maid, of matchleſs worth: 

Her face was mix'd of care and glee 
They chriſten'd her Economy, 

And ſtil'd her fair Diſcretion's queen, 
The miſtreſs of the golden mein. 

Now GENEROSITY, confin'd, 


Is perfect eaſy in her mind; 


She loves to give, yet knows to ſpare, 
Nor wiſhes to be free from CARE. 
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Hasche pech h ch h eybl 


The following is part of a Di Axl ou between 


ALEXANDER Pop, Eſq. whoſe Works are 
univerſally admired, and the late celebrated 
EARL BATHURST; which ſerve to commemo- 
rate the worthy Actions of Mr. JohN KyRLE, 
generally known by the title of the MAN or 
Ross. 


Porz. THE ſenſe to value riches, with the art 
I I' enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 


Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu'd, 


Not ſunk by ſloth, nor rais'd by ſervitude; 


To balance fortune by a juſt expence, 


— with economy, magnificence ; 

With ſpendor, charity; with plenty, health; 

Oh teach us, Bathurſt ! yet unſpoil'd by wealth! 

That ſecret rare, between th' extremes to move 

Of mad good-nature, and of mean ſelf. love. 
BATHURST. To worth or want well-weigh'd, 

be bounty givin, : 
And eaſe, or emulate, the care of heav'n; 


(Whoſe meaſure full o erflows on human race) 


Mend Fortune's fault, and juſtity her grace. 
Wealth in the groſs is death, but life diffus'd; 
As poiſon heals, in juſt proportion us'd : 

In heaps, like ambergris, a ſtink it hes, 

But well diſpers'd, is incenſe to the ſkies, 

| CET 2, Porz. 
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PoPE. Gee ſtarves by Nobles, or with Nobles 

eats 

The wretch that truſts them, and the rogue that 

5 cheats. DE, 

Is there a Lord, who knows a chearful noon - 

Without a fiddler, flatt'rer, or buffoon ? 

Whoſe table, wit, or modeſt merit ſhare, 

Un-elbow'd by a gameſter, pimp, or player ? 

Who copies Your's, or Oxford's better part, 

To eaſe the oppreſs'd, and raiſe the finking heart? 

Where'er he ſhines, oh Fortune, gild the ſcene, 

And Angels guard him in the golden mean! 

There, Englith bounty yet a while may ſtand, 

And Honour linger ere it leaves the land. 

But all our praiſes why ſhould Lords engroſs? 

Riſe, honeſt Muſe! and ſing the MAN or Ross: 

Pleas'd Vaga echoes thro' her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe „ bern 

Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry bro? 

From the dry rock who bade the water's flow? 

Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 

Or in proud falls magnificently loſt, 

But clear and artleſs, pouring thro' the plain ( 
Health to the ſick, and ſolace to the ſwain. -_ 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows? J 

Whoſe ſeats the weary Traveller repoſe ? F 

Who taught that heav'n-diretted ſpire to riſe? 

The MAN of Ross,“ each liſping bade replies. 

Behold the Market-place with poor o'crſpread ! 

The MAN of Ross divides the weekly bread : EE 

He feeds yon alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, "Io 

Where Age and Want ſit ſmiling at the gate; 

Fim portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 

The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 
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ls any lick? the Max ot Ross relieves, 


Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes and gives. 
It there a variance? enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the Courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Deſpairing Quacks with curſes fled the place, 
e; vile 9 now an uſeleſs race. 
BAT. Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue 
What all ſo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do! 
Oh ſay, what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 
What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity f 
Poet. Of debts and taxes, wite and children 
clear, 
This man poſſeſt—five hundred unds a- 
Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh! proud Co ourts, . 
our blaze! 


Ve little lars! hide your diminiſh'd rays. 


BATH. And what? no monument, inſcription, 
ſtone “? | 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown? 
Pope. Who builds a church to God, and not 
to fame, 
Will never mark the marble wich his name: 
Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 


| 1 rich and poor makes all the hiſtory; 


h, that Virtue fill'd the ſpace between; 
Ford, 7 the ends of _ to have been. 


* He died in the year 1724, aged go, and lies 
interred 1 in the Chancel ot the Church of Ross, 
in Herefordſhire. —To whoſe Memory the late 


 THEOPHILUS MEREDITH, Rector of Ross, 
eretted an elegant Monument, 
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Frankneſs in a LApy, and Generoſity in a LovER, 
happily rewarded. 


BOUT ten years ago a gentleman of conſider- 
able family in Ireland, whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh 

by the name of Butler, being over on an excur- 
ſion to London, he accidentally dined at a friend's 
houſe in Pall-mall, where he {ell paſhonately in 
love with a young lauy, whom I muſt be equally 
free in concealing under the name of Lambton. 

Mr. Butler communicated his ſentiments to his 
friend, who happened to be a relation of Miſs 
Lambton's, and requeſted his good offices with the 
lady. The friend, who knew Mr. Butler to be 
a moſt deſerving young fellow, and was ſenſible 


that in point of birth and fortune he had conſider- 


able advantages over his fair relation, was over- 
joyed at the propoſal, and, communicating it to 
her father next morning, poor Miſs Lambton re- 
ceived poſitive orders to prepare for Mr. Butler's 
viſit that very afternoon. 
Mr. Butler came dreſſed, and a finer figure per- 


haps was not to be found within the bills of morta- 
lity; he wanted but half an inch of fix feet, and 


was made in a manner remarkably manly, with- 
out running into any thing unweildily clumſy, or 
awkwardly robuſt : his face was diſtinguiſhed with 
a ſet of ſtrong marking lines; each feature, to uſe 


the Poet's expreſſion, © was expanded with foul,” 


and 
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and breathed the inexpreſſible ſomewhat which diſ- 
covers the man of faſhion at the firſt glance: be 
came in a ſuit of pompadour velvet, richly em- 
broidered with ſilver, and ſeemed as well calculated, 
in fact, to ſucceed with a fine lady, as the moſt ce- 
lebrated of lus countrymen. 

Being left deſignedly alone with Miſs Lambton 
after tea-tume, he began in a very ſenſible and 
olite manner to make a declaration of his ſenti- 
ments; but had ſcarcely uttered a ſentence, when 
the young lady interrupted him, and begged his 
attention tor a few words; he made a low bow; 


and ſhe addrefſed him to the tollowing purport ; 


Alam but too apprehenſive, Sir, on what account 


I am honoured with this viſit; my father, this 
morning, made me acquainted with your partiality 


in my favour; and, to be candid, trom the little 


I have ſeen of you, I do not know a man in the 


world, was my heart diſengaged, who ſhould ſooner 
command a place in my eſteem: But, Sir, it is 


oſſible tor me ever to return your ſentiments 


as you could wiſh; my affections have for a conſi- 


derable time been engroſſed by a gentleman whom 
I have been many years acquainted with; and 1 
ſhould think it an unpardonable injury to his ten- 
derneſs, as well as to your worth, was I to keep 
this circumſtance a moment from your knowledge, 


after you have indicated the imalleſt degree ot a 
particular reſpett.” 


It is eaſy to gueſs Mr. Butler's is 


during this ſpeech; he bluſhed exceflively, played 
with his ruffles, and gave no other interruption 


than a Madam or two: Miſs Lambton ſeizing the 


— which his hence * thought it 
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beſt to diſemboſom herſelf entirely, and thus went 


on: | 
From the opinion which I entertain of your 


generoſity, Mr. Butler, I flatter myſelf you will 


not uſe my father's authority, to tear me from the 
only man I ever can be happy with; nor make 


any attempts to gain-a hand, which, on account 
of my prior attachment, can never be worthy of 
ours. Let me conjure you, therefore, dear Sir, 


to decline your addreſſes, and through my whole 

life I ſhall he bound to wiſh you that felicity with 

ſome more — woman, which it is utterly 
ever enjoy with me.” 

will not treſpaſs upon the reader's patience 

with an account of what further paſſed upon this 


coccaſion: ſuffice it, however, that Mr. Butler not 


only diſcontinued his addreſſes from that minute, 
but intereſted himſelf ſo effettually in favour of 
Miſs Lambton, and her lover Mr. Seymour, that 
old Mr. Lambton gave his conſent to their mar- 
riage, and Mr. Butler himſelf ſtood godfather to a 


fine boy about ten months aſter. 


In the courſe of a few years, Mr. Seymour, by 


ſome lucky hits, accumulated a prodigious fortune 


and died, leaving the ſum of thirty thouſand 
pounds at the ſole diſpoſal of his lady; the reſt he 
divided among his children. Mrs. Seymour, whoſe 


affection for her huſband was uncommonly tender, 


did not long ſurvive ſo great a loſs; ſhe ſell into 


a languiſhing diſorder that carried her off in about 


eighteen months, univerſally regreted by all who 


had the pleaſure of her acquaintance: a little before 

her deceaſe, however, ſhe made a ſtrict enquiry 

after Mr. Butler, of whom ſhe had not heard a 
E —_ ſyllable. 
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ſyllable for the ſpace of ſeven years; ſhe at laſt 
found out that he had retired to the South of France 
upon an annuity of one hundred pounds, his fine 
eſtate having been entirely deſtroyed, chiefly: thro' | 
the perfidy of his younger brother, for whom he 
had been * in immenſe ſums, and ſeveral in. 
eſſectual ſchemes to retrieve the ſhattered ſituation 
of his affairs. 5 2 
The generous heart of Mrs. Seymour over- 
flowed with pity at his diſtreſs; his exalted con- 
duct in relation to her and Mr. Seymour, ruſhed 
at once upon her recollection, and in her will, 
which ſhe ordered to be made without delay, ſhe 
inſerted this particular clauſe with her own hand: 
« give and bequeath to the Hon. Charles Butler, 
the 2 of ten thouſand pounds, on account of his 
great generoſity in r his addreſſes when 
I was unmarried, and uſing his good offices to- 


wards my union with my dear Mr. Seymour.” 


This legacy was paid immediately after Mrs. 
Seymour's deceaſe, and the ſtory was told me by 


a gentleman of undoubted veracity, who received 
it himſelf from Mr. Butler. 


Gg ce h r de hd 
A remarkable Inſtance of PATERNAL FolLy— 


FILIAL INGRATITUDE—ACCIDENTAL RE- 
FORMATION—and GENERAL FELICITY. 


A WORTHY old gentleman, who had by an 


inflexible induſtry acquired a large fortune, 
with great reputation, at length declining buſineſs, 
15 =» devoted 
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only ſon, of whom he was uncommonly fond. — 
In a little time he married him to a woman of fa- 
mily, and judging of the ſon's aſſection by his 
own. made over every ſhilling he was worth to 
the young gentleman, deſiring nothing more than 
to be a witneſs of his happineſs in the ſame houſe, 
and depending upon his gratitude for any curſory 
trifle he might want for the private uſe of his 
urſe.—The ſon had not been married however 


above fix weeks, before he was under the ſole do- 


minion of his wife, and prevailed upon to treat 


the old gentleman with the moſt mortiſying neg- 
le&,—lf he wanted the carriage ſor an airing, 


why truly. My lady has engaged it:” If he de- 
fired to mix in any little party of pleaſure, * They 
were quite full:” He was ſuffered to ſit whole 
evenings without being once ſpoken to; at table 


he was obliged to call three or four times for a 
glaſs of wine, or a bit of bread, and if he ever 
entered into a narrative of any tranſaction which 


occurred in his youth, his obliging daughter-in-law 
immediately broke in upon him, and politely in- 
troduced a converſation upon ſomething elſe. — 
This unpardonable contempt was at laſt carried to 
ſuch a degree, that his cough was complained of 


as troubleſome, and under a pretence that his to- 


bacco box was inſupportable, he was requeſted to 
eat in his own room. Dy. 

Four or five 2 paſſed on in this manner, 
which were ren 


moment he was _ of diſtinguiſhing, ſeemed 
to be very fond of the old gentleman, and by an 


almoſt 


devoted his ſole attention to the ſettlement of an 


ered a little tolerable by the birth 
of a grandſon, a moſt engaging boy, who, from the | 


freedom to his tears. | 
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almoſt inſtinctive attachment, appeared as if pro- 
videntially deſigned to atone for the unnatural in- 
gratitude of it's father. —He was now turned of 


four, when one day ſome perſons of faſhion din- 


ing at the houſe, the old gentleman, who knew 
nothing of the company, came down into the back 
parlour to enquire for his little favourite, who had 
been two whole hours out of his apartment: he 
had no ſooner opened the door, than his dutiful 
ſon, before a room full of people, aſked him how 
he dare break in upon him without leave, and de- 
fired him to get inſtantly up about his buſineſs. — 


The old gentleman withdrew according to order, 
returned to his own room, and gave a very hearty 


Little grey 2 who could not bear to hear his 


= gone pop chided at ſuch a rate, followed him in- 


ntly, and obſerving how heartily he ſobbed, 
came roaring down to the parlour, and before the 
whole company bawled out, © papa has made poor 
„grand papa break his heart; he will cry his eyes 
« out above ſtairs,” —The ſon, who was really 
aſhamed of his conduct, eſpecially as he ſaw no 
ſign of approbation in the faces of his friends, en- 
deavoured to put an eaſy appearance on the affair, 
and brazen it out; turning round therefore to the 


child, he deſired him to carry a blanket to grand- 


papa, and bid him go beg.—“ Ay, but I will not 
« give him all the blanket,” returned the child; 


— why ſo my dear?” ſays the father ;—* be- 
* cauſe (anſwered he) I ſhall want half for you, 


* when I grow up to be a man, and turn you out 


of doors.” —The child's reproot ſtung the fa- 


ther to the ſoul, and held up at once both the 
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cruelty and ingratitude of his conduct in their 
proper dyes: nay, the wife ſeemed aſſected and 
wanted words: a good- natured tear dropped from 
more than one of the company, who ſeized this 


tunity of condemning, in a very candid man- 


ner, their behaviour to ſo effettionate a father, 


and ſo bountifula friend; and in ſhort, made them 


fo heartily aſhamed of themſelves, that the old 
gentleman was immediately ſent for by both, who, 
in the preſence of all, moſt humbly entreated his 
forgiveneſs for every thing paſt, and promiſed the 
buſineſs of their lives would be to oblige him for 
the future.—The 
ened now to be much more fatal than his affliction 
a little before :—He looked upon his ſon and 
daughter for ſome time with a mute aſtoniſhment, 


mixed with a tenderneſs impoſſible to be deſcrib- 


ed; and then fixing his eyes upon the company 


with a wildneſs of inconceivable rapture, ſnatched 
up his little Tommy to his boſom, who joined him 


in a hearty flood of tears. os 
There is nothing, in reality, where people are 
fo very wrong, as the education of children, tho' 
there is nothing in which they ought to be more 
abſolutely certain of being right: if we ſeriouſly 
refle& upon the cuſtomary method in which chil- 
dren are brought up, we muſt almoſt imagine, that 
the generality of parents inculcate principles of 
religion and virtue into their offspring, tor the 
meer ſatisfaction of bringing both = Shou and 
virtue into contempt; and paint the precepts of 


morahty in the moſt engag! 
by their practice, how m precepts are to 
be deſpi e e 


r old gentleman's joy threat- | 


CO to thew, 
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My friend Ned Hedſtrong is a parent of this 
caſt; he is continually preaching up a rectitude of 
conduct to a very ſenſible young tellow his fon, 
and yet as continually deſtroying by his example 
what he labours to effect by his advice. Ned ex- 
patiates largely about patience under the dupenſa- 
tions of providence, and yet will fly into a pallion 
of the moſt ungovernable nature, it a leg ot mut- 


ton is boiled a minute too much.—lI have heard 


him launch forth in the praile of torutude, While 


he has not been able io overcome the chagrin oc- 


caſioned by ſpilling a drop of port upon the table- 
cloth; and very frequently liſtened to a lecture 


_ againſt a profligate mention of the divine name, 
' interſperſed with a variety of horrid execrations. 


The ſame prepoſterous inconſiſtency in the edu» 
cation of an only daughter is a diſtinguiſhing pecu- 
liar of Lady . Her Ladyſhip is no great 
gadabout, for ſhe lies in bed all the day, and 


plays at cards all night; ſhe cannot be acculed of 


miſbehaviour in church, for I do not ſuppole the 
has been once at a place of public worinip theſe 
twenty years.—A tradeſman can never call twice 
at her houſe for a bill, for there 1s not one who 
has the leaſt acquaintance with her character that 
would truſt her with a yard of ribbon or a row of 
pins.—Her reputation has never been ſuſpected, 
tor there is not a man in England who would 
think it worth his while to accept of the higheſt 
favour ſhe ſhould poſſibly grant; and as for her 
veracity, that can by no means admit of a de- 
bate, for it is a queſtion with me if the ſpoke a 
ſyllable of truth ſince her arrival at maturity.— 
Yet notwithſtanding all thele negative periettions, 
EL 8. EY the 
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ſhe is continually preſcribing a contrary praftice 
to her daughter, and perpetually condemning the 


young lady tor the leaſt imitation of what ſhe 


every day does herlelt. 
I ſhall conclude this paper with a bit of advice 
addreſſed to every order of my readers: If a pa- 


rent in reality would have his ſon a good man, let 
bim teach by his practice as much as by his pre- 


cept, and never, through a doating partiality, over- 
look thole actions in a child which he would in- 
evitably condemn in any body elſe. Finally, let 


all parents, from the introductory part of this pa- 


per, conſider that it is no diſgrace for à ſon to be 
dependant on a father's bounty, but that nothing 
can be more dangerous than for a father to be de- 
pendant on a ſons. EO 


rr 


| STORY of ASEM the MAN-HAT ER. 


WIRE Tauris lifts its head above the ſtorm, 
and preſents nothing to the ſight of the 


. 
. 


diſtant traveller, but a proſpect of nodding rocks, 
falling torrents, and all the variety of tremendous 


nature: on the bleak boſom of this frightful moun- 

tain, ſecluded from ſociety, and c 

ways of men, lived Aſem the Man-hater. 55 
Aſem had ſpent his youth with men; had ſhared 

in their amuſements: and had been taught to love 

his ſellow- creatures with the moſt ardent affettion: 

but from the tenderneſs of his diſpoſition, he ex- 


eteſting the 


the power ol relieving. 
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hauſted all his fortune in relieving the wants of 


the diſtreſſed. The petitioner never ſued in vain; 


the weary traveller never paſſed his door; he onl 


deſiſted from doing good when he had no longer 


From a fortune thus ſpent in benevolence, he 
expected a grateful return from thoſe he had for- 
merly relieved; and made his application with 
confidence of redreſs: the ungratetul world ſoon 
grew weary of his importunity; for pity is but a 


ſhort- lived paſſion. He ſoon, therefore, began to 


view mankind in a very different light from that 
in which he had before beheld them: he perceiv- 


ed a thouſand vices he had never before ſuſpected 


to exiſt: Wherever he turned, ingratitude, diſſi- 
mulation, and treachery, contributed to increaſe 
his deteſtation of them. Reſolved therefore to 
continue no longer in a world which he hated, and 
which repaid his deteſtation with contempt, he re- 
tired to this region of ſterility, in order to brood 
over his reſentment in ſolitude, and converſe with 


the only honeſt heart he knew; namely, with his 


A cave was his only ſhelter from the inclemency 


of the weather; fruits gathered with difficulty from 
the mountain's ſide, his only food; and his drink 


was fetched with danger and toil from the head- 
long torrent. In this manner he lived, ſequeſtered 
from ſociety, paſſing the hours in meditation, and 


ſometimes exulting that he was able to live inde- 
pendently of his tellow-creatures. 8 | 
At the foot of the mountain, an extenſive lake 
diſplayed its glaffy boſom; refletting, on its broad 
ſurface, the impending horrors of the mountain. 


" "id 
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To this capacious mirror he would ſometimes 
deſcend, and, reclining on its ſleep bank, caſt an 


how lovely, even in her wildeſt ſcenes! how fine- 
ly contraſted is the level plain that lies beneath 
me, with yon awlul pile that hides its tremendous 
head in clouds! But the beauty of thele ſcenes is 
no ways comparable with their utility; from hence 
an huhdred rivers are ſupplied, which diſtiibute 


health and verdure to the various countries through 


which they flow. Every part of the univerſe is 


beautiful, juſt, and wiſe, but man: vile man is a 


ſoleciſm in nature; the only monſter in the crea- 
tion. Tempeſts and whirlwinds have their uſe; 


but vicious, ungrateful man is a blot in the fair 


page of univerſal beauty. Why was I born of 
that deteſted ſpec 
proach to the wiſdom of the Divine Creator! 
Were men entirely free from vice, all would be 
uniformity, harmony, and order. A world of 
moral rectitude, ſhould be the reſult of a perlect- 
ly moral agent. Why, why then, O Alla! muſt 


I be thus confined in darkneſs, doubt, and deſ- 


pair! 


going to plunge into a lake beneath him, at once 


to ſatisfy his doubts, and put a period to his anxie- 
ty; when he perceived a moſt majeſtic being walk- 

ing on the ſurſace of the water, and approaching 

the bank on which he ſtood. So unexpected an 
object at once checked his purpoſe; he ſtopped, 
contemplated, and fancied he {aw ſomething awful 


I 


eager look on the ſmooth expanle that lay before 
him. How beautiful, he often cried, is nature! 


ies, whoſe vices are almoſt a re- 


Juſt as he uitered the word Deſpair, he was 
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Son of Adam, cried the genius, flop thy raſh 
purpoſe; the father of the faithlul has ſeen thy 
juſtice, thy integrity, thy miſeries, and hath ſent 
me to afford and adminiſter relief. Give me thine 
hand, and follow, without trembling, wherever J 
ſhall lead; in me behold the genius of conviction, 
kept by the great prophet, to turn from their er- 
rors thoſe who go aſtray, not from curioſity, but 
4 rectitude of intention. Follow me, and be wife.” 

Aſem immediately deſcended upon the lake, 
and his guide conducted him along the ſurface of 
the water; till, coming near the centre of the lake, 
they both began to link; the waters cloſed over 
their heads; they deſcended ſeveral hundred fa- 
thoms, till Aſem, juſt ready to give up his life as 
inevitably loft, found himſelf with his celeſtial 

ide in another world, at the bottom of the wa- 


ters, where human foot had never trod belore. 


His aſtoniſhment was beyond deſcription, when 


| he ſaw a ſun like that he had left, a ſerene iky 


over his head, and blooming verdure under his 
feet. : . 
„ plainly perceive your amazement, ſaid the 
genius; but ſuſpend it for a while. This world 
was formed by Alla, at the requeſt, and under the 
inſpettion, of our great prophet; who once en- 
tertained the ſame doubts which filled your mind 
when I found you, and from the conſequences of 
which you were fo lately reſcued. The rational 
inhabitants of this world are formed agreeable to 
our own ideas; they are abſolutely without vice. 
n other reſpects it reſembles your. earth, but dif. 
fers from 1t in being wholly inhabited by men 
who never do wrong. II you find this world 
: more 
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more agreeable than that you ſo lately leſt, you 
have free permiſſion to ſpend the remainder of 
your days in it; but permit me, for ſome time, to 
attend you, that I may ſilence your doubis, and 
make you better acquainted with your company 
and your new habitation.” 

« A world without vice! rational beings with- 
out immorality ! cried Aſem, in a rapture; I thank 
thee, O Alla, who haſt at length heard my peti- 
tions; this, this indeed will produce happineſs, 


_ extaly, and eaſe. O for an immortality to ſpend. 


it among men who are incapable of ingratitude, 
injuſtice, fraud, violence, and a thouſand other 
crimes, that render ſociety miſerable.” | 

« Ceale thine acclamations, replied the genius. 


Look around thee; reflect on every object and 


action before us, and communicate to me the re- 
ſult of thine oblervations. Lead wherever you 
think proper, I ſhall be your attendant and in- 
ſtructor.” Aſem and his companion travelled on 
in ſilence for ſome time, the former being entire- 
ly loſt in aſtoniſhment; but, at laſt, recovering 
his former ſerenity, he could not help obſerving, 
that the face of the country bore a near reſem- 
blance to that he had left, except that this ſub- 


terranean world ſtill ſeemed to retain its primæval 


wildneſs. 5 

« Here, cried Aſem, I perceive animals of 
prey, and others that ſeem only deſigned for their 
ſubſiſtance; it is the very ſame in the world over 
our heads. But had I been permitted to inſtruct 
our prophet, I would have removed this defect, 
and formed no voracious or deſtructive animals, 


which only prey on the other parts of the creation.” 


* Your 
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% Your tenderneſs for inferior animals is, I find, 
remarkable, ſaid the genius, ſmiling. But, with 
regard to meaner creatures, this world exattly re- 


ſembles the other; and, indeed, for obvious rea- 


ſons : for the n can ſupport a more conſider- 
able number of animals, by their thus becoming 


ſood for each other, than if they had lived entire- 


ly on the vegetable productions. So that animals 
of different natures thus formed, inſtead of leffen- 

ing their multitude, ſubſiſt in the greateſt number 
poſſible. But let us haſten on to the inhabited 
country before us, and ſee what that offers for in- 
Rtruction. * 

They ſoon gained the ied verge of the forelt, 

and entered the country inhabited by men with- 
out vice; and Alem anticipated in idea the ra- 
tional delight he hoped to experience in ſuch an 
innocent ſociety. But they had ſcarce left the 
confines of the wood, when they beheld one of 
the inhabitants flying with haſty ſteps, and terror 
in his countenance, from an army of ſquirrels that 
cloſely purſued him. © Heavens! cried Aſem, 
why does he fly? What can he fear from animals 
ſo contemptible?“ He had ſcarce ſpoke when he 


perceived two dogs purſuing another of the human 


ſpecies, who, with equal terror and haſte, at- 
tempted to avoid them. This, cried Aſem to 
his guide, is truly ſurpriſing; nor can I conceive 
the reaſon for ſo ſtrange an action.“ Eve 

ſpecies of animals, replied the genius, has of late 
grown very powerful in this country ; for the in- 
habitants, at firſt, thinking it unjuſt to uſe either 


fraud or force in deſtroying them, they have in- 
ſenſibly ncrealed, and now frequently ravage their 
N © harmleſs 
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*« But they ſhould have been 


deſtroyed, cried Aſem; you lee the conſequence 


harmleſs frontieis.“ 


of ſuch neolett.” * Where is then that tender- 
neſs you ſo lately expreſſed for ſubordinate ani- 
mals? replied the genius ſmiling: you feem to 
have forgot that branch of juſtice.” I muſt ac. 
knowledge my miſtake, returned Atem; I am 


now convinceil that we mult be guilty of tyranny 


and injuſtice to the brute creation, if we would 


enjoy the world ourlelves. But let us no longer 


obſerve the duty of men to thete irrational crea- 
tures, but ſurvey their connections with one ano- 
ther.” 

As they wilked farther up the country, the 
more he was furpriged to ſee no veſtiges of hand- 
ſome houles, no cities, nor any mark of elegant 


deſign. His conduttor perceiving his furprize, | 


obſerved, That the inhabitants of this new world 
were perlettly content with their antient ſimplici- 
ty; cach had an houſe, which, though homely, 
was ſufficient to lodge ins little family; they were 
too good to build houſes, which coald only en- 


creaſe their own pride, aid the envy of the ſpec- 


tator; what they built was for convenience, and 
not ſor ſhew. At leaſt, then, ſaid Aſem, they 
have neither architetts, painters, or ſtatuaries, 3 in 


their ſociety; but cheſe are idle arts, and may be 


ſpared. However, before I ſpend much more 
time here, you ſhould have my thanks for intro- 
ducing me 1nto the ſociety of ſome of their wiſeſt 


men: there 1s ſcarce any pleaſure to me equal to a 


refined converſation; there 1s _—_— which I 
am ſo enamoured as wildom.”* * 


plied his inſtructor, how v ridiculous! we have na 
wiſdom 


i\dom! re- 
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wiſdom here, for we have no occaſion ſor it; true 
wiſdom is only a knowledge of our own duty, 
and the duty of others to us; but of what ule is 
ſuch wiſdom here? each intuitively performs what 
is right in himſelf, and expects the ſame from 
others. If by wiſdom you ſhould mean vain cu- 
rioſity, and empty ſpeculation, as ſuch pleaſures 
have their. origin in vanity, luxury, or avarice, 
we are too good to purſue them.” * All this may 
be right, ſays Aſem ; but metiinks I obſerve a ſo- 


| litary diſpoſition prevail among tlie people; each 


tamily keeps ſeparately within their own precintts, 
without ſociety, or without intercourle.“ * That, 


indeed, is true, replied the other; here is no =” Hg 


bliſhed ſociety; nor thould there be any: all ſo- 
cieties are made either through ſcar or triendſhip; 

the people we are among are too good to fear each 
other; and there are no motives to private lriend- 
ſhip, Where all are equally meritorious. ell, 


then, ſaid the ſceptic, as I am to jpend my time 
here, if 1 am to have neither tlie polite arts, nor 
witlom, nor friendſhip, in ſuch a world, I ſhould 


be glad, at leaſt, of an eaſy companion, who may 
tell me his thoughts, and to whom I may commu- 
nicate mine.“ And to what purpole ſhould 
either do this? ſays the genius: flattery or curioſi- 
ty are vicious motives, and never allowed of here; 
and wiſdom 1s out of the queſtion.” 

& Still, however, ſaid Aſem, the inhabitants muſt 


be happy ; each is contented with his own poſſeſ- 


ons, nor avaricioully endeavours to heap up 
more than is neceſſary for his own ſubſiſtence : 
each has therefore leiſure to pity thoſe that ſtand 
in need of his compaſlion.” He had ſcarce ſpoken 

. t 2 ©. when 
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when his ears were aſſaulted with the lamentations 


of a wretch who fat by the way-ſide, and, in the 
moſt deplorable diſtreſs, ſeemed gently to murmur 
at his own miſery. Aſem immediately ran to his 


relief, and found him in the laſt ſtage of a con- 


ſumption. © Strange, cried the ſon of Adam, 
that men who are free from vice ſhould thus ſut- 
fer ſo much miſery without relief!” * Be not 
ſurprized, ſaid the wretch who was dying; would 


it not be the utmoſt injuſtice for beings, who have 


only juſt ſufficient to ſupport themſelves, and are 
content with a bare ſubſiſtence, to take it ſrom 
their own mouths to put it into mine ? They never 


are poſſeſſed of a ſingle meal more than is necel- 


ſary; and what is barely neceſſary cannot be diſ- 
penſed with.” © They ſhould have been ſupplied 


with more than is neceſſary, cried Aſem; and yet 


I contradict my own opinion but a moment before: 
all is doubt, perplexity, and confuſion. Even the 
want of ingratitude is no virtue here, ſince they 
never received a favour. They have, however, 


another excellence, yet behind; the love of their : 


country is ſtill, J hope, one of their darling vir- 


tues.” Peace, Aſem, replied the guardian, with 
a countenance not leſs ſevere than beautiful, nor 
forfeit all. thy pretenſions to wiſdom ; the ſame | 


ſelfiſh motives by which we prefer our own inte- 
reſt to that of others, induce us to regard. our 


country preferable to that of another. Nothing 


leſs than univerſal benevolence is free from vice, 
and that you ſee is practiſed here. Strange: 

_ cries the diſappointed pilgrim, in an agony of 
diſtreſs; what ſort of a world am I now introduced 


to? there is ſcarce a ſingle. virtue, but that of tem- 


peranc . 
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perance, which they practiſe ; and in that they 
are no way fſuperio? io the very brute creation. 
There is ſcarce an amuſement which they enjoy; 
fortitude, liberality, friendihip, wildom, conver- 
ſation, and love of country, all are virtues entire- 
ly unknown here; thus it ſeems, that, to be un- 
acquainted with vice is not to know virtue. Take 
me, O my genius, back to that very world which 
I have deſpiſed: a world which has Alla for its 
contriver is much more wiſely formed than that 
which has been projetted by Mahomet. Ingrati- 
tude, contempt, and hatred, I can now ſuffer, for 
erhaps I have deſerved them. When I arraign- 
ed the wiſdom of Providence, I only ſhewed my 
own ignorance; hence forth let me kecp from vice 
myſelt, and pity it in others.“ 
He had ſcarce ended, When the genius, 3 


ing an air of terrible complacency, called all his 


thunders around him, and vaniſhed in a whuarl- 


wind. Aſem, aſtoniſhed at the terror ol the ſcene, 
looked for his imaginary world; when, caſting his 


eyes around, he perceived himſelf in the very fitu- 
ation, and in the very place, where he firſt began 


to repine and deſpair; his right foot had been jut 


advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor had it been 
yet withdrawn; ſo inſtantly did Providence ſtrike 


the ſeries of truths juſt imprinted on his ſoul. — 


He now departed from the water-{ide in tranqui- 


lity, and, leaving his horrid manſion, travelled to 


Segeſlan, his native city ; where he diligently ap- 
— himſelf to commerce, and put in practice 
that wiſdom he had learned in ſolitude. The fru- 


gality of a few years ſoon produced opulence; the 
| number of * domeſtics increaſed; his friends 


came 


4 — — — — — 2 
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came to him from every part of the city; nor 
did he receive them with diſdain; and a youth of 
miſery was concluded with an old age of clegance, 


affluence, and eaſe. 
gh b. bir che 


Ess Ax on Pory LAR GLORY. 


AN oats keeper, near 1 who had 

long lived at the ſign of the French King, 
upon hy commencement of the laſt war, pulled 
down his old ſign, and put up that of the Queen 
of Hungary. Under the influence of her red face, 
and golden ſceptre, he continued to. ſell ale, till 
ſhe was no longer the favourite of his cuſtomers ; 
he changed her, therefore, ſome time ago, tor 


the King of Pruſſia, who may probably be changed, 


in turn, for the next great man that ſhall be ſet up 
for vulgar admiration. 

In this manner the great are dealt out one aſter 
the other, to the gazing crowd. When we have 
fufficiently wondered at one of them, he is taken 
in, and another exhibited in his room, who ſel- 
dom holds his ſtation long; for the mob are ever 

eaſed with variety. 

I muſt own 1 have ſuch an indifferent opinion 
_ of the vulgar, that I am ever led to ſuſpect that 
merit which raiſes their ſhout; at leaſt I am cer- 


tain to find thoſe great, and ſometimes good men, 


who find ſatisfaction in ſuch acclamations, made 


worſe * it; and — has too frequently taught 


me, 
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me, that the head which has grown this day giddy 


with the roar of the million, has the very next been 
ſixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, which had been juſt 
evacuated by the enemy, he perceived the townſ. 


men buſy in the market-place in pulling down 


from a gibbet a figure which had been deſigned to 
repreſent himſelf. There were ſome alſo knock- 


ing down a neighbouring ſtatue of one of the Or- 


fin family, with whom he was at war, in order to 
put Alexander's effigy in its place. It is poſlible a 
man who knew leſs of the world, would have con- 
demned the adulation of thoſe bare-ſaced flatterers; 
but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed at their zeal; and, 
turning to Borgia, his ſon, ſaid with a ſmile, 
* Vides, mi fili, quam leve diſcrimen patibulum 
inter et ſtatuam.“ * You ſee, my ſon, the ſmall 
difference between a 21bbet and a "SY Ik the 
great could be taught any leſſon, this might ſerve 


to teach them upon how weak a foundation their 


glory ſtands; for, as popular applauſe is excited 
by what ſeems like merit, it as quickly condemns 
what has only the appearance of guilt. 

Popular Glory is a periett coquet; her lovers 
muſt toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every 
caprice; and, perhaps, at laſt, be jilted for their 
pains. True ory, on the other hand, reſembles 
a woman of ſenſe; her admirers muſt play no 


tricks; they feel no great anxiety, for they are 


ſure, in the end, of * rewarded in proportion 
to their merit. When Swift uſed to appear in 
public, he generally had the mob ſhouting in his 


train. Pox take theſe: fools,” he would fay, 


" how | 
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how much joy might all this bawling give my 
« Lord- mayor.“ 


We have ſeen thoſe virtues, which have, While 


living. retired from the public eve, generally tranſ- 


mitted to poſterity, as the trueſt objects of admi- 


ration and praiſe. Perhaps the character of the 
late Duke of Marlborough may one day be ſet np, 
even above that of his more talked-of predeceſſor ; 
ſince an aſſemblage of all the mild and amiable 
virtues, are far ſuperior to thoſe, valgarly calle. 


the great ones. I mult be pardoned for this ſhort - 


tribute to the memory of a man, who, while liv- 
ing, would as much deteſt to receive any thing 
that wore the appearance of flattery, as I ſhould 
to offer it. 

I know not how to turn fo trite a ſubje& out of 
the beaten road of common place, except by il. 
luſtrating it, rather by the aſſiſtance of my memory 
than judgment; and, inſtead of making reflections, 
by telling a ſtory. 

A Chineſe, who hal long ſtudied the works of 


Confucius, who knew the characters of fourteen 


thouſand words, and could read a great part of 


every book that came in his way, once took it 
into his head to travel into Europe, and obſerve 
the cuſtoms of a people which he thought not very 
much inferior, even to his own countrymen. Upon 


his arrival at Amſterdam, his paſſion for letters 


naturally led him to a bookſeller's ſhop: and, as 
he could ſpeak a little Dutch, he civilly aſked the 


bookſeller for the works of the immortal Xixoſou. 
The bookſeller aſſured him he had never heard 
the book mentioned before. Alas!” cries our 


traveller, © to what purpole, then, has he faſted 


to 
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to death, to gain a renown which has never tra- 

velled beyond the precincts of China!“ 

There 1s ſcarce a village in Europe, and not one 

univerſity, that is not thus furniſhed with its little 

great men. The head of a petty corporation, 

who oppoſes the deſigns of a Prince, who would 
tyrannically force his ſubjects to ſave their beſt 
| cloaths for Sundays; the puny pedant, who finds 
; one undiſcovered quality in the polype, or de- 
| ſcribes an unheeded proceſs in the ſkeleton of a 
t mole; and whoſe mind, like his microſcope, per- 
5 ceives nature only in detail; the rhymer, who 
5 makes ſmooth verſes, and paints to our imagina- 
4 tion, when he ſhould only ſpeak to our hearts; all 
cgqually fancy themſelves walking forward to im- 


of mortality, and deſire the crowd behind them to 
11. look on. The crowd takes them at their word. 
ry Patriot, philoſopher, and poet, are ſhouted in their 
ns, train. Where was there ever ſo much merit 
ſeen; no times ſo important as our own; ages, 
of et unborn, ſhall gaze with wonder and lat Ther * 
en To ſuch muſic, the important pigmy moves for- 
of ward, buſtling and ſwelling, and aptly compared 
= to a puddle in a ſtorm. „ ; 
rve I have lived to ſee Generals who once had 
ery crowds hallooing after them wherever they went, 
pon who were bepraiſed by news-papers and maga- 
ters. zines, thoſe echoes of the voice of the vulgar, and 
, as yet they have long ſunk into merited obſcurity, 
| the with ſcarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A few 
pou. years ago the herring-hſhery employed all Grub- 
ecard ſtreet; it was the topic in every coffee-houſe, and 
our the burden of every ballad. We were to drag up 


oceans of gold from the bottom of the ſea; we 
8 Va „ 
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were to ſupply all Europe with herrings upon our 
own terms. At preſent, we hear no more of all 


this. We have fiſhed up very little gold that I i 


can learn; nor do we furniſh the world with her- 
rings. as was ves rang Let us wait but a few 
years longer, and we ſhall find all our expectations 


an herring fiſhery, 


. b . bc C c. & l. b x5 i 


In PRAISE of FRUGALITY. 


TT is reported of Plato, that ſeeing once a young 
ſpendthrift eating bread and water at the door 
of an Inn where he had ſquandered his eſtate, the 
philoſopher could not help ſaying, « Young man, 
« if you had dined moderately, you need not have 


« ſupped fo poorly.” | 
There have been ſome idle enough to infinuate, 


That Frugality is too low and narrow a quality to 
deſerve the attention of great minds. But reaſon 


evinces, and experience aſſures us, that the great- 


eſt men in all ages have been frugal; and indeed 


if there were nothing elſe to encourage the prac- 
tice of this virtue, we might well recommend it 


from hence, that the habit thereof renders men 


juſt 


efficacious remedy againſt corruption; a man who 
knows how to manage his fortune prudently, will 
be independent, though that fortune be but ſmall; 


for having once acquired the art of governing 


himſelf 


- 


A ſpirit of frugality is the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
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himſelf and his affairs, there will be no temptation 
ſtrong enough to induce him to give up that liber- 
ty, which he thereby poſſeſſes. Andrew Marvel, 
one of the molt diſintereſted patriots in the reign 
of Charles II. by managing a very narrow patri- 


mony, kept himſelf above corruption: and there 
is a ſtory of him, which, though it may ſeem to 


be but ordinary, deſerves to be everlaſtingly re- 
membered: He dined uſually at a great Ordina 

in the Strand, where having eat heartily of boiled 
beef, and ſome roaſt pigeons and aſparagus, he 
drank his pint of Port; and on the coming in of 
the reckoning, taking a piece out of his pocket, 
and holding it between his thumb and finger, 


Gentlemen, ſaid he, who would let himſelf out 
4. for hire while he can have ſuch a dinner for 


« Half-a-Crown ?” | 
Frugality is the beſt engineer for throwing up 
thoſe works which are intended to keep off misfor- 


tune. A ſmall reſerve is the beſt medicine in the 
world on the falling of unloreſeen calamity : be · 
fides, the practice of this virtue enables a man to 


live upon a little, if in ſpight of all honeſt precau- 
tions, he ſhould, through the ſtrokes of tortune, 
have but little left. 
He who by his prudent management has ac- 
uired a ſmall bank, has it in his power to ſerve 
his friends, and to do great kindneſſes to others 


with no inconvenience to himſelf, which is one 
ol the higheſt and moſt rational pleaſures a man 


can enjoy. + 2 3 8 | 
A frugal man hath at all times his faculties clear, 


and knows when and how to take Opportunity by 
the foretop. It is no ſhame to raiſe a great for- 


© tune 
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tune from a ſmall one, provided it be done honeſt- 


ly; and that this may be done, if we conſider how | 


ſoon a large fortune may be reduced to nothing, 
will appear feaſible; for if folly, extravagance, and 
careleſsneſs induce this, why ſhould not wiſdom, 
frugality, and attention effect that? 


I vill conclude with a very true ſtory, of Coſmo 


de Medicis, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, concerning 


whom, on account of his prodigious wealth, it 


was rumoured, that he had the art of tranſmuta- 
tion. A noble Venetian, who, though he had 
but a ſmall fortune, was extremely well recom- 
mended to his Highneſs (and, by his polite be- 
| haviour, added daily to his credit in that Court), 


one day fairly put the queſtion, and aſked the 


Duke if he had the Philoſopher's ſtone or not? 
My friend, ſaid the Duke, I have; and becauſe I 


have a great regard for you, I will give you the 


receipt in few words: © I never bid another do 


that which I can do myſelf; I never put off till 
* to-morrow what may be done to-day; nor do] 
* ever think any matter fo trivial as not to de- 


* ſerve notice.” The Venetian thanked his Serene 
Highneſs for his ſecret; and by obſerving his 


rules, acquired a great eſtate. How happy would 


it be for the generality of mankind were they to 
follow his Highneſs's rules. 


Opt 


An 


E 


DE 
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d fri eſp bbb oÞ 


ODE in praiſe of the. BRITISH NATION. 


O Gun EROUS nation! faithful to your friends, 
Jult to fulſil the ſacred vows you make; 


Whoſe righteous ſword from tyranny defends, 


And bids the lawleſs wild oppreſſor ſhake : 


Europe to thee her common ſafety owes, 


And bleſt thyſelf, thou giv'it the world repoſe! 


To thee the breach of treaties looks like baſe, 
A dangerous maxim to a freeborn ſtate! 


Falſhood ſtill tarniſhes bright glories face, 


Who love the treaſon--- et the traitor hate. 


In Liberty Britannia riſes fair, 
And bids invaſion brave her, if it dare 


Thou, ſacred iſle, amidſt thy ambient main, 


Enjoy'ſt the ſweets of freedom all thy own; 
Peace. heav'nly peace! adorns thy happy plain, 


And war but ſerves to heighten thy renown: 


Thames ſees immortal laurels grace her brow, 


Long as the ſun ſhall ſhine, or ocean flow. 


But dire ful vel engeance waits the faithleſs Pow'r, 


Who perjur'd breaks each holy ſocial band ; 
Who wh ee the faith which all adore, 


And draws down juſtice on a guilty land : 


Tis ſhe heaven's anger beſt deſerves to feel, 
And bleed a victim to th" unſparing . 


Can 
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Can cruel Tyranny compaſhon know? 
Alas to her the infant cries in vain; 
She ſmiles at every ſhape of human woe, 
And fierce di the ſanguinary ſcene! 
While luſt and rapine wait her ruling nod, 
And deſolation ranges all abroad. 


Near Superfition, her inſernal child, 

Prophanes the ſacred temple of che mind! 
And in her rigid fury blindly wild, 

Would the lubjecled — vainly bind! 
Eternal Pow'r! canſt thou thy wrath abſtain 
From thoſe, who impious, thus thy laws prophane? 


Har 
Fr1GRAM on the BRITISH LIO N. 


O UR Lion once did roar, and look'd ſo grim, 
That his own ſhadow durſt not follow him; 


But now he's fo dejected and diſmay d, 
He cannot face the ſhadow of his ſhade. 


To CHASTITY. From BucHaNnaN. 
FAIR Chaſtity ! whoſe heav'nly fire 
Ne'er kindle, into ſoft deſire; 


Thou of th' etherial kind: 
Thou un-ſhine of the veſtal mind ; 


hy *AM 3, 9 


N. 


Fit 


When rais'd once more from kindred clay 


The horrors of the gloomy grave, 
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Fit emblem of the golden age, 
Ere vice had enter d on the ſtage. 
Fair Chaſtity ! I ſing thy praiſe, 
Thou earneſt of our happier days; 


To manſions of eternal day, 

The uncorrupted ſoul ſhall live, 

In all the pleaſures heav'n can give. 
Tis thou alone who dar'ſt defy 

The dangers of the Cyprian eye, 


And death, from which no art can ſave; 


Since fate, to us the laſt decree, 
Reſerves a nobler life for thce. 


keep be h b h l 


V1RTUE the only BL1ss below. 


N O joys of ſenſe like conſcious goodneſs pleaſe, 

— than glory, and more ſoft than 
eaſe; = | | 

In proſpect treacherous thoſe enchant the eye, 

Yet when 2 illuſire fleet and die: 

Sill others ſpring, ſtill pleaſe, and cheat the ſame, 

While hop'd for mountains, when poſſeſs d—a 

name: = 
So charms a cloud with ev'ry colour gay, 
When from afar it breaks the ſev'n fold ray; 


But, if we reach it we diſcern no more 


The flatt'ring colours ſo admur'd before. 
| | 5 Tis 
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Tis Virtue reigning in the gen'rous heart 
Alone can true ſubſtantial bliſs impart; 
'Tis this ſtrong-beaming, tho our noon be paſt, 
Bids life's ſhort day be ſplendid to the laſt; 
Charms pain and ſickneſs in the ſaint and ſage, 
And melts to joy the hoar of frozen age: 

In want, content (unenvy'd wealth) beſlows, 
In ſickneſs patience, and in pomp repoſe; 
All wonders rife at her invoking breath, 

A life of rapture from the womb of death. 


o FORTUNE. 


W HAT E' ER we think on't, Fortune's but a toy, 


Which cheats the foul with empty ſhows of 


1 5 
A meer ideal creature of the brain, 
That reigns the idol of tlie mad and vain; 


Deludes their ſenſes with a fair diſguiſe, 


And ſets an airy bliſs before their eyes. 

But when they hope to graſy the glitt'ring prey, 

Th' inſtable fantom vaniſhes away. | 

So vap'y fires miſlead unwary ſwains, 

Who rove benighted o'er the dewy plains. 

Drawn by the faithleſs meteor's glimm ing ray, 

Thro' devious paths, and loncly wilds they ſtray; 

Too late convinc'd, their fad miſtake deplore, 

And find their home more diſtant than beſore. 
Could mortals learn to limit their defires, 

Little ſupplies what nature's want requires; 

EE f Content 


— © * „ 


ME 2 


nt 


Propitious pow'rs the golden bleſſing ſent, 


Ambition's charms Philotimus inſpire, 


For which the hourly worried heav'n with pray'rs. 
Did this when gain d her reſtleſs temper fix ? 


Purſue the ſhadow, and the ſubſtance miſs: 


Its own intrinſick worth that want ſupplies. 
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Content affords an inexhauſted ſtore, 

And void of that a Monarch's wealth 1s poor. 
Grant but ten thouſand pounds, Philaurus cries, 

'That happy ſum would all my wants ſuffice. 


But with his wealth, his wilhes too augment. 
With anxious care he pines amidſt his ſtore, 
And ſtarves himſelf to get ten thouſand more. 


A treaſ 'rer's itaff the puch of his detire : 
The ſtaff he gains, vet murmurs at his fate, 
And longs to ſhine firſt miniſter of ſtate. 

A coach-and-four employ'd Coſmelia's cares, 


No, the ſtill prays. For w nat A coach-and-ſix. 
Thus when thro' Fortune's airy rounds we ſtray, 

Our foot-ſteps rove from nature's certain way; 

Thro' endleſs labyrinths of error run, 

And by the fond deluſions are alone: | 

Still vainly reaching at a tranſient bliſs, 


*T1ll after all our wn ring ſchemes we find 
That true content dwells only in the mind. 
Thoſe joys on no external aid depend ; 
But in ourſelves begin, and there muſt end. | 
From virtue only thoſe delights muſt flow, 2M 
Which neither wealth nor titles can bn. | 
A ſoul, which uncorrupted reaſon ſways, 
With 3 indiff rence Fortune's gltts lurveys. 
If Providence an affluent {tore denies, 


Diſdains by vicious actions to acquire 


That Sue: ring trifle vulgar minds admire. q 


SY 1 
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With eaſe to heav'n's ſuperior will reſigns, 


Nor meanly at another's wealth repines. 
Firmly adheres to virtue's ſteady rules, 


And ſcorns the fickle deity of foo!s. 


chf ddp 


The means of bliſs heav'n will not lend. 


TE FATAL INQUISITOR. 
þ 
A TALE. F 
5 I 
*HO' down the bed where Miro lay, = 
He ſlept not to the dawn of day. A 
And who cou'd hope a moment's reſt, V 
While thoughts like theſe perplex the breaſt ? T 
Knowledge conceal'd beyond the ſky, T 
Ah! what can dim-ey'd man deſcry ? A 
Life's good, or ill, till felt, unknown; + 
To-morrow 1s to-morrow's own ! TI 
My mortal hour the next may be V 
Or heav'n may hoary age decree. Tu 
My moments paſs, when paſt I know, Mi 
If fraught with happineſs, or woe. As 
The tardy knowledge comes too late, Yo 
And unprepar'd we meet our fate. Stil 
Ah! why, if heav'n is wiſe and kind, But 
Thus hood-wink'd man's immortal mind! It ji 
Why preſcience jealouſy denied Ot 1 
Of life alone, the guard and guide ? Imp 
Man born to woe, as ſparks aſcend, C: 
Anc 


ere | 
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Here ſlumber ſcal'd his weary'd eyes; 
A dream cnſud, to make him wile, 
(But all her ſons, like Eve, ſhall know 
Knowledge that heav'n forbids, is woe!) 
An Angel thus beſpoke him, Friend! 

I come at once thy doubts to end! 

Full to thy view I'll make appear 


The fate of thy enſuing year. 
He ceas'd; and from the doubter's eyes 
Fell ſcales—a ſcene began to rile— 


One raving in a ſever lay! 
Shriek'd !—and expir'd—turn'd cold as clay |— 
Another, worn to ſkin and bone, : 
Deep! and more deep! fetch'd many a groan! 
And now, the ſhadow gaſp'd for breath; 
And now, was agonizd, in death! 

Who's the that fever robb'd of lite ?— 

The Angel an{wer'd, "Twas your wife ;— 
The man conſumption ended, who ?— 

Again the Angel an{wer'd, You.— | 
That dreadtul word like thunder broke, — 


The dreamer ſtartled !—and awoke !— 


What can this ſhocking dream portend 3 
Two deaths before the year ſhall end !— 


Mira's the firſt !—Nor her's alone! 


As much 1s aſcer:ain'd my own. 

Your wife and you !—This tingling ear 

Still rings, as were the Angel here — | 

But what's a dream ?—Nay tome rehearſe 

It juſt denotes its own reverſe | 

Ot mine ſhall I preſume the ſame ?— 

Impoſſible! from heav'n it came 

Came to correct this wrangling heart! 

And what but truth can heav'n impart ?P— 
e | Muſt 
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Muſt I then die AIs death ſo near? 
Good heav'n, accept this guſhing tear! 
To every crime thy grace extend ! 
And let that death my forrows end! 
But how to break it to my fair! 
For tne dread ſecret ſhe muſt ſhare! 
Warn'd, the'll prepare herſelf to die! 
And ſhine a brigluer ſaint on high! 
The dream was told! Ho {truck the dame; 
High bounds her pulſe! Her bloud's on flame! 
See her in bed! She pants !—She turns !— 
She raves '—How {ell the fever burns. — 
| She's gone! And when her heart-{trings broke, 
Miro telt more than hall the ſtroke 
By tore-thought of that dreadful day, 
How much was Miro worn away ! 
But quite to loſe ſo fond a wile 
It ſhrunk him to a ſhade of life: 
Ev'n hope, the waſter's conſtant friend, 
That ſcarce deſerts him at his end; _ 
Hope flies this piner's heart! nor dare 
That heart importune heav'n to ſpare !— _ 
But certain, that his inſtant doom's decreed, 
He meets grim death half-way, and dies indeed. 


"MM OK A is 


Man at his peril thro' the future pries; 


What beſt were hid, heav'n hides from human eyes. 


Hence there are ſeaſons to be purely gay; 

And ev'n misfortunes have their proper day. 
Hence hope, that helps life's heavieſt loads to bear; 
Hence all the humble confidence of prayer. 
Hence reſignation calms the pious breaſt, 

And all that heav'n permits, man conſtrues bed. 


SS 
* 
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TuE MERCY or AFFLICTION. 


Ax EASTERN STORY; 


Conduct me, thou of beings cauſe divine, 
Where'er I'm deſtin'd in thy great deſign! 
Active, I follow on: for ſhould my will 
Reſiſt, I'm 1 e but muſt follow {till. 

| HARRIS. 


Bo ZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſe- 


curely for many years in the ſilken pavilions 


of pleaſure, and had every morning anointed his 


head with the oil of gladneſs, when his only ſon, 
Aboram, for wiom he had crowded his treaſuries 
with gold, extended his dominions with conqueits, 
and ſecured them with impregnable fortreſſes, was 
ſuddenly wounded, as he was hunting, with an 
arrow from an unknown hand, and expired in the 
field. 

Bozaldab, in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair, 
refuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the 

loomieſt grotto in the neighbouring mountain: 


he there rolled himſelf on the duſt, tore away the 
| hairs of his hoary beard, and daſhed the cup of 
_ conſolation that Patience ere him to the ground. 


He ſuffered not his minſtrels to approach his pre- 


ſence; but hſtened to the ſcreams of the melan. 


choly 
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choly birds of midnight, that flirt through the ſo- 
litary vaults and echoing chambers of the Pyra- 
mids. * Can that God be benevolent, he cried, 
who thus wounds the ſoul, as from an ambuſh, 
- with unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures 
in a moment with irremediable calamity ? Ye lying 
Imans, prate to us no more of the juſtice and the 


kindneſs of an all.diretting and all-loving Provi- 


dence! He, whom ye pretend reigns in heaven, 
is fo far from protecting the miſerable ſons of 
men, that he perpetually delights to blaſt the 
ſweeteſt flowrets in the garden of Hope; and, like 
a malignant giant, to beat down the ſtrongeſt 
towers of happineſs with the iron mace of his 


anger. If this Being poſlelled the goodneſs and 


the power with which flattering prieſts have in- 
veſted him, he would doubtleſs be inclined, and 


enabled to bamiſh thoſe evils which render the 


world a dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and 
woe.—l will continue in it no longer!“ 

At that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, 
which Deſpair had armed with a dagger, to ftrike 
deep into his boſom ; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes 


of lightning ſhot through the cavern, and a being 


of more than human beauty and magnitude, array- 


ed in azure robes, crowned with amaranth, and 
_ waving a branch of palm in his right hand, arreſt- 
ed the arm of the trembling and aſtoniſhed Caliph, 


and ſaid with a majeſtic ſmile, & Follow me to the 


top of this mountain: 


« Look from hence, ſaid the awful conductor; 


I am Caloc, the Angel of Peace; look from hence 
into the valley.” „ 


Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren, 


a ſultry, 
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a ſultry, and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of which 
ſat a pale, meagre, and ghaſtly figure: it was a 


l, merchant juſt periſhing with famine, and lament- 
l, ing that he could find neither wild berries nor a 
'S | ſingle ſpring in this fortorn uninhabited deſert; 
g and begging the protection of heaven againſt the 
e tigers that would now certainly deſtroy him, fince 
= he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had collected to 
n, make nightly fires to affright them. He then caſt 
of a caſket of jewels on the ſand, as trifles of no uſe; 
ie and crept, feeble and trembling, to an eminence, 
ce where he was accuſtomed to fit every evening 
{t to watch the ſetting ſun, and to give a ſignal 
is to any {hip that might haply approach the iſland. 
ad + Inhabitant of heaven, cried Bozaldab, ſuffer 
n- not this wretch to periſh by the fury of wild beaſts.” 
ad Peace, ſaid the Angel, and obſerve.” 

he Ile looked again, and behold a veſſel arrived at 
nd the deſolate iſle. What words can paint the rap- 

ture of the ſtarving merchant, when the Captain 

d, oſſered to tranſport him to his native country, if 
ke he would reward him with half the jewels of his 
les caſket. No ſooner had this pityleſs commander 
ng received the ſtipulated ſum, than he held a conſul- 
ay- - tation with his crew, and they agreed to ſeize the 
nd remaining jewels, and leave the unhappy exile in 
{t- the ſame hapleſs and lamentable condition in which 
ph, they diſcovered him. He wept and trembled, in- 
the treated and implored in vain. 

fd Will heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be prac. 
or; tiſed,” exclaimed Bozaldab ?—* Look again, faid 
nce the Angel, and behold the very ſhip in which, 

ſhort-ſighted as thou art, thou wiſhedſt the mer- 
en, chant might embark, daſhed in pieces on a rock: 
try, e = NE doſt 
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doſt thou not hear the cries of the ſinking ſailors ? 
Preſume not to direct the Governor of the Uni- 
verſe in the diſpoſal of events. The man whom 
thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken from this dreary 
ſalitude, but not by the method thou wouldit pre- 
ſcribe. His vice was avarice, by which he be- 


came not only abominable, but wretched; he 
fancied ſome mighty charm in wealth, which, like 


the wand of Ahdiel, would gratify every with and 
obviate every fear. This wealth he has now been 
taught not only to deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his 
jewels upon the ſand, and confeſſed them to be 
uſeleſs; he offered part of them to the mariners, 
and perceived them to be pernicious: he has now 
learnt, that they are rendered uſeſul or vain, good 
or evil, only by the ſituation and temper of the 
poſſeſſor. Happy is he whom diſtreſs has taught 
wiſdom! But turn thine eyes to another and more 
intereſting ſcene.” 
The Caliph inſtantly beheld a magnificent pa- 
lace, adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors 
wrought in jaſper; the ivory doors of which, turn- 
ing on hinges of the gold of Golconda, diſcover— 
ed a throne of diamonds, ſurrounded with the 
Rajas of fifty nations, and with Ambaſladors in 


various habits, and of different complexions; on 
which fat Aboram, the much lamented ſon of 
Bozaldab, and by his fide a Princeſs fairer than 


2 Hour. 

« Gracious ALLA '!—it is my ſon, cried the 
Caliph, O let me hold him to my heart!” Thou 
_ canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion, replied the 

Angel; I am now ſhewing thee what would have 
been the deſtiny of thy fon, had he continued 


longer 


t 


— 
— 
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longer on the earth.” © And why, returned Bo- 


zaldab, was he not permitted to continue? Why 
was I not ſuffered to be a witneſs of ſo much ſeli- 


city and power?” *© Confider the ſequel,” re- 


plied he that dwells in the fifth heaven. Bozal- 
dab looked earneſtly, and ſaw the countenance of 
his ſon, on which he had been uſed to behold the 
placid ſmile of ſimplicity and the vivid bluſhes of 


health, now diſtorted with rage, and now fixed in 


the inſenſibility of drunkenneſs: it was again ani- 


mated with diſdain, it became pale with apprehen- 
ſion, and appeared to be withered by intemperance; 


his hands were ſtained with blood, and he trem- 


bled by turns with fury and terror: the palace io 


lately ſhining with oriental pomp, changed ſud- 
denly into the cell of a dungeon, where his fon 
lay ſtretched out on the cold pavement, gagged 


and bound, with his eyes put out. Soon after he 
perceived the favourite Sultana, who before was 
| ſeated by his ſide, enter with a bowl of poiſon, 


which ſhe compelled Aboram to drink, and after- 
wards married the ſucceſſor to his throne. 
Happy,“ ſaid Caloc, is he whom Provi- 
dence has by the angel of death ſnatched from 
uilt! from whom that power is with-held, which, + 
it he had poſſeſſed, would have accummulated 
upon himſelf yet greater miſery than it could bring 
upon others. DO ny 
„It is enough,” cried Bozaldab ; © I adore the 


inſcrutable ſchemes of Omniſcience From what 


dreadtul evil has my ſon been reſcued by a death, 
which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and prema- 


ture; a death of innocence and peace, which has 


Yy dleſfed 
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bleſſed his memory upon earth, and tranſmitted 
his ſpirit to the ſkies!” 

Caſt away the dagger,” replied the heavenly 
meſſenger, © which thou waſt preparing to plunge 
into thine own heart. Exchange complaint for 
ſilence, and doubt for adoration. Can a mortal 
look down, without giddineſs and {tupefattion, 
into the vaſt abyſs of Eternal Wildom? Can a 
mind that fees not infinitely, perlettly compre- 
hend any thing among an infinity of objects mu- 
tually relative? Can the channels, which thou 


commandeſt to be cut to receive the annual inun- 


dations of the Nile, contain the waters of the 
Ocean? Remember, that perfect happineſs can- 


not be conferred on a creature; for oo happi- 


neſs is an attribute as incommunica 
power and eternity.” 

The Angel, while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretch- 
ed out his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum; 
and the flutter of his wings was like the ruſhing of 
à cataract. . 


le as perfect 
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Account of a Canvass for a LECTURESHIT, 


in a LETTER to a BISHOP. 


Y OUR Lordſhip, I believe, my remember the 
which obliged 
me to quit the univerſity, and ſeek my fortune in 


time when my poor uncle die 


| town, where I had not been above three weeks 
ns e 2 1 
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before I ſtrolled one Sunday aſternoon into a 


church in the city, and aſter ſervice heard the 
Clerk, by order of the veſtry, declare the Lec- 
tureſhip of the pariſh vacant, and invite the clergy, 
however dignified or diſtinguiſhed, to be candi- 
dates for it, and to give in their names by the en- 

ſuing Sunday. No ace did J hear this Church- 
ferjeant thus beating up for recruits, than I imme- 


_ diately reſolved to enliſt ; and accordingly the next 
day waited on the worſhipful Stentor above- men- 


tioned, who took down my name and place of 
abode: on my deſiring him at the ſame time to 
acquaint me with the beſt method of proceeding, 
which I was an utter ſtranger to, he 1 me as 


a friend, to apply as ſpeedily as poſſible to Mr. ——, 


a cheeſemonger in lane, who was then firſt 
church-warden, a leading man in the veſtry, and 
a perſon, he aſſured me, on whom the election 
would in a great meaſure depend. I took honeſt 


Amen's advice, and by nine the next morning, 
not I muſt own without ſome reluctance, dreſſed 


myſelf as well as I could, and waited on Mr. 


Church-warden. As ſoon as he ſaw me enter the 


ſhop, in my canonicals (for I had hired an excel- 


lent new gown and caſlock behind St. Clement's 
on the occaſion), he made me a very low bow, 


gave me the title of Doctor, and imagining, no 


doubt, that I was come to beſpeak cheeles for the 


country, begged to know my honour's commands; 
to which I replied in an humble tone, and looking 
extremely diſconcerted, that I came to wait on him 
on account of the Lectureſhip of the pariſh, and 
begged the favour of his vote and intereſt, &c. 


| Your Lordſhip, I am ſure, would have ſmiled to 


d& 2 ſee 
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ſec the ſudden alteration of his features and behs- 


viour: he dropped all the trademan's obſequiouſ- 
| neſs, and in a moment aſſumed the magiſterial air 
and dignity of a church-warden; turned aſide to a 
woman who was juſt then aſking for a pound of 
_ Cheſhire, and without addreſſing himſelf to me, 
cned out, This is the fourth Parſon I have had 
with me to-day on the ſame errand; then, ſtar- 
ing me full in the face; Well, young man, ſays 
he, you intend to be a candidate for this ſame 
lecture: you are all to mount the roſtrum, I ſup- 
poſe, and merit will carry it: for my part I pro- 


mile nobody ; but remember tell you beforehand, 


I am for voice and action, ſo mind your hits. — 


When he had ſaid this, he immediately turned 


upon his heel, and went into the counting-houſe. 
I took my leave in an aukward manner, as you 


may ſuppoſe, being not a little ſhagrined at his 


inſolence; and as I went out of the ſhop, over- 


heard his lady obſerving from behind the counter, 


that I was a pretty ſprig of divinity, but looked a 
3 and had not half the courage of 


little ſheepi | 
the gentleman that had been recommended ta her 
huſdand by Mr. Squiptum. | . | 

The inſtant I quitted the ſign of the Cheſhire- 
cheeſe, I laid aſide all thonghts of further ſolici- 
tation, and reſolved to return to college, and live 
on making fellow-commoners exerciſes, rather 
than ſubject myſelf any more to ſuch mortifying 


indignities. Good God! thought I to myſelf, is 


this the fruit of my ſtudies, this the reward of all 
my toil and labour in the univerſity ? to have the 
important point, whether I ſhall eat or ſtarve, at laſt 
9, determined 


2 
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reſolutions, your Lordſhip knows, are much eaſier 


more to the great city, and put into the eccleſiaſti- 


bonum, are inconceivable; and J can aſſure your 
ture united are ſcarce ſufficient to a man, without 
perſonal intereit, to inſure his ſucceſs. The va- 
different tempers and diſpoſitions of the gentlemen 


had votes in the pariſh, the mean and abject flat- 


derwent, would ſwell half a melancholy volume. 


ments generally expected on theſe occaſions, of 
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determined by a cheeſemonger, who declares for 
voice and action! | 

In ſpite, notwithſtanding, of this reſolution (for _ 


made than kept) I was obliged in leſs than fix 
months, having during that time taken it into my 
head to fall in love and marry, to repair once 


cal lottery; where by the bye, as in moſt other 
lotteries, you buy ſo dear, meet with ſo few prizes, 
and run ſo much hazard, that none but deſpe- 
rado's ought to venture in them: there, my Lord, 
I renewed my ſolicitations, and experienced all 
the miſeries and misfortunes, all the inſults and in- 
dignities, which the pride and inſolence of the 
rich, both laity and clergy, inflict on their depen- 
dent brethren: the difficulties which I met with in 
ſearch of a Lectureſhip, for that was my ſummum 


Lordſhip, that, trifling as the emoluments are of 
this preferment, all the perfections of human na- 
3 of diſtreſſes which I encountered from the 
and ladies (for fo I was obliged to call them) who 


tery which I was forced to make uſe of, with the 
many frequent affronts and diſappointments I un- 


Without enumerating the neceſſary accompliſh. 
drinking hard with the huſbands, and ſaying ſoſt 


things to their wives; in more pariſhes than one, 
mY my 
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my Lord, where I have been a candidate, to 


ſmoke your half dozen of pipes, and drink two 


bottles at a ſitting, are infinitely more neceſſar 
perfections than any which you could bring with 
you from the univerſity; and it is a maxim with 


many good citizens, that unleſs you are what they 


call a d—d honeſt fellow, you can never be a good 
reacher, or an orthodox divine; in ſhort, my 
Lord, and to be ſerious, unleſs a poor clergyman 
is every thing that he ought not to be, he can ne- 
ver be what is every man's wiſh, independent. 
[To this we ſhall add the author's thoughts on 
the manner in which Lettureſhips are paid. 
I know a little too much of the world, m 


Lord, to expect that a Parſon ſhould be paid like 


a firſt-rate player, a pimp, or a lord of the trea- 


fury, whoſe incomes I believe are 22 near 


equal; but at the ſame time cannot help thinking, 
that a labourer in the vineyard is as well worthy 


of his hire as a journeyman carpenter, maſon, 
8c. and has as good a right to two pound two on 


2 Sunday, as he has on a Saturday night; and yet 
not one in a hundred of us is paid in that pro- 
portion. 


The Lecturer's box generally goes about, with 
the reſt of the pariſh beggars, a little after Chriſt- 


mas; and every one throws in their charity (for 
it is always conſidered in that light) as they think 


proper. Were Ito tell your Lordihip how many 


ltry excuſes are made to evade this little annual 


tribute by the mean and ſordid, how very little is 
given even by the moſt generous, and to what an 


1nconfiderable fum the whole generally amounts, 
the- recital would not afford you much entertain- 


— 
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W 


ment, and for aught I know, might even give you- 


over a waiter's book at a Coffee-houſe, where I 


half, worn out a pair of excellent lungs in the un- 


| Lordſhip another tory : there is nothing like paint- 
ing from life on theſe occaſions: ſuppoſe yourlelt 


ſhop of Mr. Prim the Mercer. —Well, Mr. Twiſt, 


what are your commands with me ? 


 —Aye, here's another load, another burden; dy'e 


41 w _ ww Qv 
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ſome {mall concern. | 
You cannot imagine, my Lord, with what an 
envious eye we poor Lecturers have often looked 


have ſeen ſuch a collection of guineas and half 
guineas as made my mouth water: to give leſs than 
a crown would be to the laſt degree ungenteel, for 
the immenſe trouble of handing a diſh of coffee, 
or a news-paper; whilſt a poor divine, who has 
toiled in the miniſtry for a twelve-month and 


profitable ſervice, ſhall think himſelf well rewarded 
with the noble donation of Half-a-crown. 
But to illuſtrate my ſubject, I will give your 


then, my Lord, an eye-witneſs of the following 

ſcene, which paſſed not long ſince in a certain part 

of this metropolis. — 5 
Enter the church-warden and overſeer into the 


We are 
come to wait on your honour with the Lecturer's- 
book, Sir, —a voluntary ſubſcription of the inha- 
bitants of the 1 of St. for the ſupport 
of —-- —, ell, well, you need not read any 
further: what is it? Whatever you pleaſe, Sir. 


think I am made of gold? there's the poors rates, 
the doctor's rate, the window rate, the devil's in 
the rates I think:—however, I can't refuſe you; 
but I'll not give another year—here, Buckram, 


— . ]% AuVu PLL. A Oey 
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reach me half-a-crown out of the till—Your ſer- 


vant, Madam.— 


[ A lady comes out of a back-parlour, walks 
through the ſhop and gets into a chair. K 
x 


Aye, there's another tax—a guinea for two 


tickets, as ſure as the benefit comes round, for. my 
wife and daughter, beſides chair hire. 


[Twiſt ſhakes his head. J. 
O maſter Prim! maſter Prim! had not you bet- 


ter now have given us a guinea for the Doctor 
and his four children, and reſerved - your half- 
crown for the lady, who, if I may judge from 


her garb and equipage, does not want it halt fo 


much as the poor Parſon; but you will be in the 


faſhion, ſo give us your mite; ſet down Mr. Prim 


| two-and- ſixpence.— Sir, good- morrow to you.— 
Gentlemen, I ſervant.— 


Such, my Lord, you ſee, is the lan of faſhion, 


and fork the ee of example, that a con- 


ſtant church-goer, and one perhaps who fancies 
himſelf a very good chriſtian, ſhall throw away 
one-pound- one, with all the pleaſure imaginable, 


for an evening's entertainment at the theatre, and 
at the ſame time grudge halſ-a- crown for two-and- 
fifty diſcourſes from the pulpit, which, if he turns 


to- his arithmetic book, he will ſee amounts to 
about—three farthings a ſermon—and a ſober citi- 


zen too, as Lady Townly fays, fye! ſye! 


GRATITUDE 
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GRATITUDE a mark of TRUE MAGNANIMITY, 


exemplified in the Hiſtory of TopaL OsMaAN. 
TJ OPAL OSMAN, who had received his 


education 1n the ſeraglio, being, in the year 
1698, about the age of twenty-five, was ſent with 


the Sultan's orders to the Baſha of Cairo. He 
\ | travelledby land to Said; and, being afraid of the 
. Arabs who rove about plundering paſſengers and 
8 caravans, he embarked on board a Turkiſh veſſel 


bound to Damietta, a city on the Nile. In this 

ſhort paſſage they were attacked by a Spaniſh pri- 

vateer, wo a bloody action enſued. Topal Oſman 

4 gave here the firſt proofs of that intrepidity by 

4 which he was ſo often ſignalized afterwards. The 
7 crew, animated by his example, fought with great 

bravery; but ſuperior numbers at laſt prevailed, 

J and Oſman was taken priſoner, after being dange- 


* rouſly wounded in the arm and thigh. | 
8 Oſman's gallantry induced the Spaniſh Captain | 
0 to pay him particular regard; but his wounds were | | 


Y ſtill in a bad way when he was carried to Malta, 
whither the privateer went to refit. The wound 
in his thigh was the moſt dangerous, and he was 
lame of it ever after; for which he had the title of 

Topal, or Cripple. 
At that time Vincent Arnaud, a native of Mar- 
8 ſeilles, was commander of the port of Malta; who, 
5 as his bulineſs required, went on board the priva- 
Z. 72 teer 
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teer ſo ſoon as ſhe came to anchor. Oſman no 
ſooner ſaw Arnaud, than he ſaid to him, Can 
you do a generous and gallant action? Ranſom 
me, and take my word you ſhall loſe nothing by 
it.” Such a requeſt from a ſlave in chains was 
uncommon; but the manner in which it was deli- 
vered made an impreſſion upon the Frenchman ; 
who, turning to the Captain of the privateer, aſked 
what he demanded for the ranſom. He anſwer- 
ed, © one thouſand ſequins” (near five hundred 
pounds). Arnaud, turning to the Turk, ſaid, 1 


know nothing of you, and would you have me 


' riſk one thouſand ſequins on your bare word?“ 

Each of us act in this,” rephed the Turk, “with 
_ conſiſtency. I am in chains, and therefore take 
every method to recover my liberty; and you may 
have reaſon to diſtruſt the word of a ſtranger. I 
have nothing at preſent but my word to give you; 
nor do I pretend to aſſign any reaſon why you 


ſhould truſt to it. I can only ſay, that if you in- 


cline to act a generous part, you ſhall have no 
reaſon to repent.” The commander, upon this, 
went to make his report to the grand maſter, Don 
Perellos. The air with which Ofman delivered 
| himſelf, wrought fo upon Arnaud, that he return- 


ed immediately on board the Spaniſh veſſel, and 


agreed with the Captam for fix hundred ſequins, 
which he paid as the price of Oſman's liberty. He 
ut him on board a veſſel of his own, and pro- 
' vided him a ſurgeon, with every thing neceſſary 
for his entertainment and cure. „ 

Oſman had mentioned to his benefactor, that 
1 . write to Conſtantinople for the money 


he 
ue 


of 


advanced; but finding hunſelf in the hands 
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of a man who had truſted ſo much to his honour, 
he was emboldened to aſk another favour; which 
was to leave the payment of the ranſom entirely 
to him. Arnaud diſcerned, that in ſuch a caſe, 


things were not to be done by halves. He agreed 


to the propoſal with a good grace, and ſhewed him 
every other mark of generoſity and iriend{hip.— 


Accordingly Oſman, lo {von as he was iu a con- 


dition, ſet out again upon his voyage. 

The French colours now protected him from 
the privateers. In a ſhort time he reached Da- 
mietta, and ſailed up the Nile to Cairo. No ſooner 


was he arrived there, than he delivered one thou- 


ſand ſequins to the maſter of the veſſel, to be paid 
to his bene factor Arnaud, together with ſome rich 
furs; and he gave to the maſter himſelſ five hun- 

ed crowns as a preſent. He executed the or- 


ders of the Sultan, his maſter, with the Baſha of 
Cairo; and, ſetting out tor Conſtantinople, was 
the firſt who brought the news of his {lavery. 


The favour received from Arnaud, in ſuch cir- 


cumitances, made an impreſſion upon a generous 
mind too deep to be eradicated. During the 
whole courſe of his life he did not ceale, by let- 
ters and other acknowledgments, to teſtity his gra- 
titude. = OD, a. 
In the year 1715 war was declared between the 
Venetians and Turks. The Grand Vizir, who had 
projected the invaſion of the Morea, aſſembled the 
Ottoman army near the iſthmus of Corinth, the 
only paſs by which this peninſula can be attacked 
by land. Topal Oſman was charged with the 
command to force the paſs; which he not only 
executed ſucceſsfully, 1 afterwards took the city | 
| e 2 2 ; | of 
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of Corinth by aſſault. For this ſervice he was, 
rewarded by being made a Baſha of two tails. 
The next year he ſerved as Lieutenant-general un- 
der the Grand Vizir at the ſiege of Cortu, which 
the Turks were obliged to abandon. Oſman ſtaid 
three days before the place, to ſecure and conduct 
the retreat of the Ottoman troops. | 
In the year 1722, he was appointed Seraſkier 
(General in Chief), and had the command of the 
army in the Morea. When the Conſuls of the 
different nations came to pay their reſpects to him 
in this quality, he diſtinguiſhed the French by 
' peculiar marks of friendſhip and protection. In- 
form Vincent Arnaud,” ſaid he, that I am the 
fonder of my new dignity, as it enables me to 
Terve him. Let me have 1 ſon in pledge of our 
friendſhip, and I will charge myſelf with making 


his fortune.” Accordingly, Arnaud's fon went 


into the Morea, and the Seraſkier not only made 
him preſents, but granted him privileges and ad- 
vantages in trade, which ſoon put him in a way of 


acquiring an eſtate. 


Topal Oſman's parts and abilities ſoon raiſed 
him to a greater command. He was made a Baſha 
of three tails, and Beglerbeg of Romania, one of 
the greateſt governments in the empire, and of the 


greateſt importance, by its vicinity to Hungary. 


His reſidence during his government was at 


Nyſſa. In the year 1727, Vincent Arnaud and his 


ſon waited upon him there, and were received 


with the greateſt tenderneſs. Laying aſide the 
Baſha and Governor, he embraced them, cauſed 
them to be ſerved with ſherbet and perfumes, and 


made them ſit upon the ſame ſopha with himſelf; 
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ſtantinopſe, anno 1730, the Grand Vizir Ibrahim 


three ſucceſſive Vizirs. In September, 1731, To- 
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gn honour but rarely beſtowed by a Baſha of the 


firſt order, and hardly ever to a chriſtian. After 


theſe marks of diſtinction, he ſent them away load- 
ed with preſents. _ | 
In the great revolution which happened at Con- 


periſned. The times were ſo tumultuary, that 
one and the ſame year had ſeen no fewer than 


pal Oſman was called from his government to fill 
this place; which being the higheſt in the Otto- 
man empire, and perhaps the higheſt that any ſub- 
Jet in the world enjoys, is always dangerous, 
and was then greatly ſo. He no ſooner arrived 
at Conſtantinople to take poſſeſſion of his new dig- 
nity, than he deſired the French Ambaſſador to 
inform his old benefactor of his advancement, and 
that he ſhould haſten to Conſtantinople while 
things remained in the preſent ſituation; adding, 


that the Grand Vizir ſeldom kept long in his ſta- 
% 8 


In the month of January, 1732, Arnaud, with 


his ſon, arrived at 5 from Malta, 


bringing with him variety of preſents, and twelve 
Turks whom he had ranſomed from ſlavery. 


| Theſe, by command of the Vizir, were ranged in 


order before him. Vincent Arnaud, now ſeventy- 


two years of age, with his ſon, was brought be- 


fore Topal Oſman, Grand Vizir of the Ottoman 
empire. He received them in the preſence of the 
grand officers of ſtate, with the utmoſt marks of 
affection; then turning to thoſe about him, and 

ointing to the ranſomed Turks: Behold,” ſays 
* + theſe your brethren, now enjoying the 
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ſweets of liberty, after having groaned in ſlavery: 
this Frenchman is their deliverer. I was my ſelf 
a ſlave, loaded with chains, ſtreaming in blood, 
and covered with wounds: this 1s the man who 


redeemed and ſaved me; this is my maſter and be- 
nefattor: to him I am indebted lor lite, liberty, 


| fortune, and every thing I enjoy. Without know- 
ing me, he paid for me a large ranſom, ſent me 


away upon my bare word, and gave me a ſhip to 


: carry me. Where is there a Muſſulman capable 
of ſuch generoſity ?” 0 


While Oſman was ſpeaking, all eyes were fixed 


upon Arnaud, who held the Grand Vizir's hands 
_ cloſely locked between his own. The Vizir then 
| aſked both father and ſon many queſtions con- 
cerning their ſituation and tortune, heard their 
anſwers with kindneſs and attention, and then 
ended with an Arabic ſentence, Allah Kerim (the 


providence of God is great). He made before 


them the diſtribution of the preſents they had 
brought, the greateſt part of which he ſent to 
the Sultan, the Sultana mother, and the kiſlar aga 
2 of the black eunuchs). Upon which the two 
| Frenchmen made their obeiſance, and retired. 
After this ceremony was over, the ſon of the 
Grand Vizir took them to his apartments, where 
he treated them with great kindneſs. Some time 
before they left Conſtantinople, they had a con- 
ference in private with the Vizir, who diveſted 
himſelf of all flate and ceremony. He let them 


underſtand, that the nature of his ſituation would 
not permit him to do as he deſired, ſince a mini- 
ter ever appears, in the eyes of many, to do no- 


fſhing without a view to his own particular inte- 


reſt; 
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reſt; adding, that a Baſha was lord and maſter in- 


his own province, but that the Grand Vizir at 


Conſtantinople had a maſter greater than himſelf. 


He cauſed them to be amply paid for the ran- 
ſom of the Turks, and likewiſe procured. them 
payment of a debt which they had looked on as 
deſperate. He alſo made them large preſents in 
money, and gave them an order for taking a load- 
ing of corn at Salomca; which was likely to be 


very profitable, as the exportation of corn from 


that part had been for a long time prohibited. 


As his gratitude was without bounds, his libe- 
rality was the ſame. His behaviour to his bene- 


factor demonſtrated that greatneſs of ſou] which 


_ diſplayed itſelf in every action of his life. And 


this behaviour muſt appear the more generous, 
when it is conſidered what contempt and averſion 
the prejudices of education create in a Turk againſt 


Chriſtians, 
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A VISIT to a FRIEND in the CounTRY. 


I AM engaged in a viſit at a friend's houſe in the 
country, where I promiſed myſelf much ſatiſ- 
faction. I have, however, been greatly dilap- 


pointed in my expectations; for on my arrival 
3 I found a houſe full of children, who are 
humoured beyond meaſure, and indeed abſolutely 


2 by the ridiculous indulgence of a fond mo- 
r. This unlucky circumitance has ſubjected 
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me to many inconveniencies; and as I am a man 
of a grave reſerved diſpoſition, has been a perpe- 
tual ſource of embarraſſment and perplexity. The 
ſecond day of my viſit, in the midſt of dinner, the 
eldeſt boy, who 1s eight years old, whipped off 
my periwig with great dexterity, and received the 
applauſe of the table for his humour and ſpirit. 
This lad, when he has reached his fourteenth year, 
and is big enough to lie without the maid, is to be 
ſent to a ſchool in the neighbourhood, which has 
no other merit than that of being ſeven miles off. 
Six of the children are permitted to ſit at table, 
who entirely monopolize the wings of fowls, and 
the moſt delicate morſels of every diſh; becauſe 
the mother has diſcovered, that her children have 
not ſtrong ſtonjachs. In the morning, before my 
friend is up, I generally take a turn upon the gra- 
vel-walk, where I could wiſh to enjoy my own 
thoughts without interruption; but 12 here in- 
ſtantly attended by my little tormentors, who fol- 
low me backwards and forwards, and play at what 
they call _— aſter the gentleman. My whip, 
which was a preſent from an old friend, has been 
laſhed to pieces by one of the boys who is fond of 
| horſes, and the handle is turned into a hobby- 
| horſe. The main-ſpring of my repeating-watch 
has been broke in the nurſery, which, at the mo- 
ther's requeſt, I had lent to the youngeſt boy, 
who was juſt breeched, and who cried to wear it. 


The mother's attention to the children entirely 


deftroys all converſation: and once, as an amuſe- 
ment tor the evening, we attempted to begin read- 
ing Tom Jones, but were interrupted, in the ſe- 
cond page, by little Sammy, who 1s ſuffered to 
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whip his top in the parlour. I am known to be 
troubled with head-achs; notwithſtanding which, 

another of the boys, without notice given, or any 
regard paid to the company, is permitted to break 
out into the brayings of an aſs, for which the 
ſtrength of his lungs is commended; and a little 


miſs, at breakfaſt, is allowed to drink up all the 


cream, and put her N into the ſugar-diſh, 
becauſe ſhe was once fic Jam teazed with 


familiarities, which I can only repay with a frown; 


and peſtered with the petulance of Judicrous prat- 
tle, in which I am unqualified to join. It is whiſ- 
pered in the family, that I am a mighty good ſort 
of man, but that 1 cannot talk to children. Nor 
am I the only perſon who ſuffers from this folly : 


i er clergyman, of great merit and 


modeſty, and much acquainted in the family, has 
received hints to forbear coming to the houſe, 
becauſe little Sukey always cries when ſhe ſees 


him, and has told her mamma, ſhe can't bear that 


ugly Parſon. „„ 

Mrs. Qualm, my friend's wife, the mother of 
this hopetul offspring, is perpetually breeding; or 
rather, her whole exiſtence is ſpent in a ſeries of 
great-bellies, lyings-in, viſitings, churchings, and 
chriſtenings Every tranſaction of her life is dat- 
ed from her ſeveral pregnancies. The grand-mo- 
ther, and the man · midwiſe, a ſerious ſenſible man, 
conſtantly reſide in the houſe, to be always ready 
on theſe ſolemn occaſtons. She boaſts, that no 
family has ever ſent out more numerous advertiſe- 
ments for nurſes With a fine breaſt of milk. As 
her longings have of late been in the vegetable 
way, the garden is cultivated for this purpoſe alone, 
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and totally filled with forward peaſe and melon 
glaſſes, in hopes that ſhe may luckily long for 
what is at hand. She preſerves, to the utmoſt, 
the prerogative of frequent pregnancy, and con- 
| ſcious of the dignity and importance of being aſten 
big. exerts an abſolute authority over her huſband. 
He was once a keen fox-hunter, but has long ago 
dropped his hounds: his wife having remonſtrated, 
that his early riſing diſturbed the family unfeaſon- 
ably, and having dreamed, that he broke his leg 
in leaping a ditch. 
I revere Mrs. Qualm as the mother, and only 
wiſh I could recommend her as the manager of 
children. I hope this letter may fall into her 
hands, to convince her how abſurd it is to ſup- 
poſe, that others can be as much intereſted in her 
own children as herſelf. I would teach her, that, 
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what I complain of as matter of inconvenience, 
may, one day, prove to her a ſevere trial; and 

that early licentiouſneſs will, at laſt, mock that 

parental afſection, from whoſe miſtaken indulgence 
ut avole.. „ 
bp k e bb 5 
RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION. ft 
A VISION. 8 
METHOUGHT I was in the midſt of a very a1 
entertaining ſet of company, and extremely al 
delighted in attending to a lively converſation, be 
| when on a ſudden 1 perceived one of the moſt D 


mocking figures imagination can frame, advancing 
195 T . towards 
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contradiction to the will of heaven. 
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towards me. She was dreſt in black, her ſkin was 


contracted into a thouſand wrinkles, her eyes deep 
ſunk in her head, and her complexion pale and 


livid as the countenance of death. Her looks 
were filled with terror and unrelenting ſeverity, 


and her hands armed with whips and ſcorpions. 


As ſoon as ſhe came near, with a horrid trown, 
and a voice that chilled my very blood, ſhe bid 


me follow her. I obeyed, and ſhe led me through 


rugged paths, beſet with briars and thorns, into a 
deep 1 valley. Wherever ſhe paſſed the 
fading verdure withered beneath her ſteps; her 
peſtilential breath infected the air with malignant 
vapours, obſcured the luſtre of the ſun, and in- 
hed the fair face of heaven in univerſal gloom. 


| Diſmal howlings reſounded through the foreſt, 
from every þaletul tree the night-raven uttered his 
dreadful note, and the proſpect was filled with de- 


ſolation and horror. In the midſt of this tremen- 


dous ſcene my execrable guide addreſſed me in the 
following manner: 5 5 


„ Retire with me, O raſh unthinking mortal, 
from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and 
learn that pleaſure was not deſigned the portion of 


human life. Man was born to mourn and to be 


wretched; this is the condition of all below the 
ſtars, and whoever endeavours to oppote it acts in 
ly then from 


the fatal enchantments of youth and ſocial delight, 

and here conſecrate thy ſolitary hours to lamenta- 

tion and woe. Miſery is the duty of all ſublunary 

beings, and every enjoyment is an offence to the = 

Deity, who is to be . only by the mor- 
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tification of every ſenſe of pleaſure, and the ever- 
laſting exerciſe of ſighs and tears.” 

This melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my 
ſpirits, and ſeemed to annihilate every principle 
of joy within me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaſt- 
ed yeugh, where the winds blew cold and diſmal 
round my head, and dreadful apprehenſions chil- 
led my heart. Here I reſolved to lie till the hand 
of death, which I impatiently invoked, ſhould put 
an end to the miſeries of a life ſo deplorably 


wretched. In this ſad ſituation I ſpied on one 


hand of me a deep muddy river, whoſe heavy 
waves rolled on in ſlow ſullen murmurs. Here I 
determined to plunge, and was juſt upon the brink, 
when I found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. I turn- 


ed about, and was furprized by the ſight of the 


lovelieſt object I had ever beheld. The moſt en- 


gaging charms of youth and beauty appeared in all 
her form; effulgent __ ſparkled in her eyes, 


and their awſul ſplendors were ſoftened by the gen- 
tleſt looks of compaſſion and peace. At her ap- 
proach, the frighttul ſpectre, who had before tor- 
mented me, vaniſhed away, and with her all the 
Horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy clouds 


brightened into chearful ſun-ſhine, the groves re- 


covered their verdure, and the whole region look- 


| ed gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. 1 


was quite tranſported at this unexpected change, 
and reviving pleaſure began to glad my thoughts, 
when, with a look of inexpreſlible ſweetneſs, my 
beauteous deliverer thus uttered her divine inſtruc- 
tions: | PENS es 0 
My name is Religion, I am the offspring of 


Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevolence. 
5 | Hope, 
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Hope, and Joy. That monſter from whoſe power 
{ have treed you 1s called Superſtition, ſhe is the 
child of Diſconteut, and her tollowers are Fear 
and Sorrow. Thus different as we are, ſhe has 
often the inſolence to aſſume my name and cha- 
rafter, and ſeduces. unhappy mortals to think us 
the ſame, till ſhe, at length, drives them to the 
borders of Deſpair, that dreadful abyſs into which 
you were juſt going to ſink. | 
Look round and ſurvey the various beauties 


of this globe, which heaven has deſtined for the 


ſeat of human race, and conſider whether a world 
thus exquiſitely framed could be meant for the 
abode of miſery and pain. For what end has the 

laviſh hand of Providence diffuſed ſuch innume- 
rable objects of delight, but that all might rejoice 
in the privilege of exiſtence, and'be filled with gra- 


titude to the beneficent author of it? Thus to en- 


joy the bleſſings he has ſent, is virtue and obe- 
dience; and to reje&t them merely as means of 
pleaſure, is pitiable ignorance, or abſurd perverſe- 


neſs. Infinite goodneſs is the ſource of created exi- 


ſtence; the proper tendency of every rational being, 


from the higheſt order of raptured ſeraphs, to the 


meaneſt rank of men, is to riſe inceſlanily from 
lower degrees of happineſs to higher. They have 
each faculties aſſigned them for various orders of 
delights.“ Re 
What, cried I, is this the language of Reli- 
gion? Does ſhe lead her votaries through flowery 
* and bid them paſs an unlaborious lite? 
here are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifi- 


cations of penitents, the ſeli-denying exerciſes of 
ſaints and heroes?” | 


“ The 
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The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being,” 
anſwered ſhe mildly, do not conſiſt in unbound- 
ed indulgence, or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult of 
aſſions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter of 
_lighe amuſements. Yielding to immoral pleaſure 


corrupts the mind, living to animal and trifling 
ones debaſes it; both in their degree diſqualify it 


for its genuine good, and conſign it over to wretch- 
edneſs. Whoever would be really happy muſt 
make the diligent and regular exerciſe of his ſupe- 
rior powers his chief attention, adoring the per- 
fections of his Maker, expreſſing good-will to his 
ſellow- creatures, cultivating inward rectitude. To 
his lower faculties he muſt allow ſuch gratifications 
as will, by refreſhing him, invigorate his nobler 


purſuits. In the regions inhabited by angelic na- 
tures, unmingled felicity for ever blooms, joy flows 
there with a perpetual and abundant ſtream, nor 


needs there any mound to check its courſe. Beings 
conſcious of a frame of mind originally diſeaſed, 


ture, and needſul ſeverities of medicine in order 


o his cure. Still he is entitled to a moderate ſhare 


of whatever alleviating accommodations this fair 


manſion of his mercitul parent affords, conſiſtent 


with his recovery. And in Pr as this re- 
covery advances, the livelieſt joy will ſpring from 


his ſecret ſenſe of an amended and improved heart. 


28 far from the horrors of deſpair is the condi- 
at 


tion even of the guilty,— Shudder, poor mortal, 


as all the human race has cauſe to be, muſt uſe the 
regimen of a ſtricter ſelf government. Whoever 
has been guilty of voluntary exceſſes, muſt pa- 
tiently ſubmit both to the painful workings of na- 
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at the thought of that gulph into which thou waſt 
but now going to plunge. 3 
While the moſt faulty have every encourage 
ment to amend, the more innocent ſoul will be 
ſupported with ſtiſl ſweeter conſolations under all 
its experience of human infermittes; fupported by 
the gladdening aſſurances that every fincere en- 
deavour to out- grow them, ſhall be affified, ac- 
cepted and rewarded. To fnch a one the lowheſt 
felt-abaſement is but a deep laid foundation for the 
moſt elevated hopes; ſince they who faithfully ex- 
amine and acknowledge what they are, ſhall be en- 
abled under my conduct to become what they de- 


fire. The chriſtian and the hero are inſeparable; 


and to the ufpirings of unaffaming truſt, and filial 


confidence, are ſet no bounds. To him who is 
animated with a view of obtaming approbation from 
the Sovereign of the Univerſe, no difficulty is in- 


ſurmountable. Secure in this purſuit of every need- 


ful aid, his conflict with the ſevereſt pains and trials, 


is little more than the vigorous 'exercifes of a mind 
in health. His patient dependance on that Provi- 


dence which looks through all eternity, his ſilent 


reſignation, his ready accommodation of bis 
thoughts and behaviour to its inſcrutable ways, is 
at once the moſt excellent fort of felf-denial, and 
a ſource of the moſt exalted tranſports. Society is 
the true ſphere of human virtue. In ſocial ative 


life, difficulties will perpetually be met with; re- 


ſtraints of many kinds will be neceſſary; and ſtudy- 
ing to behave right in reſpett of theſe is a diſci- 


pline of the human heart, uſe ful to others, and im- 


proving to itſelf. Suffering is no duty but where 
it is neceſſary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor 
LE | | 2 pleaſure 
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pleaſure a crime, but where it ſtrengthens the in- 
fluence of bad inclinations, or leſſens the generous 
activity of virtue. The happineſs allotted to man 
in his preſent ſtate, is indeed faint and low compar- 
ed with his immortal proſpetts and noble capacities; 
but yet whatever portion of it the diſtributing hand 
of heaven offers to each individual, is a needful 
ſupport and refreſhment for the preſent moment, 
ſo bh as it may not hinder the attaining his final 
deſtination. 1 

Return then with me from continual miſery 


to moderate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity. Re- 


turn from the contracted views of ſolitude to the 
Yroper duties of a relative and dependent being. 
eligion is not confined to cells and cloſets, nor re- 
| trained to ſullen retirement. Theſe are the gloomy 
_ doftrines of Superſtition, by which ſhe endeavours 
to break thoſe chains of benevolence and ſocial af- 
fection, that link the welfare of every particular 
with that of the whole. Remember that the great- 
eſt honour you can pay to the author of your being 
is by ſuch a chearful behaviour, as diſcovers a 
mind ſatisfied with his diſpenſations.” 
| Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and I was going 
to expreſs my acknowledgment for her diſcourſe, 
when a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, 
and a new-riſen ſun darting his beams through my 
windows, awaked me. 


